














“And that Tnerted Bowl 4 
they call the Sky OMAR 


C TURKISH BLEND : 


CIGARETTES 


‘‘The Smoke of Double 
Delight,’’ because the Old 
World and the New have 
united to make this unique 
cigarette the one Perfect 
Turkish Blend. Serres, 
Bafra, Ephesus, Mahala— 
fairylands of the Orient— 
contribute to OMAR their 
Turkish leaf of incompar- 
able fragrance. The fam- 
ous plantations of Virginia 
and the Carolinas add 
their golden-mellow tobac- 
cos full of snap, zest and 
sparkle. 

OMAR has proven a 
revelation to smokers of 
all-Turkish and blended 
cigarettes—its aromatic 
richness delights and sat- 
isfies—its lively relish 
attracts and exhilarates. 
OMAR is unique. 


THE sialic om aclu bheiaaade 2 0 for 15° 














ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


@ Don't carry useless weight. @ Here is a feather weight 16 that will carry an ounce of shot, yet it is lighter than most 
20 bores. @ A days supply of 16-bore shells is about | lb. lighter than as many 12-bore shells. @ Decreased weight of 
a 5%-lb. 16-bore gun and a days supply of ammunition makes it possible for you to travel farther, finish fresher, get 
into action quicker and this feather weight does the business. @ Twenty bores from 5'4 to 5% pounds, 28 bores from 
4% to 5% pounds, 12 bares from 6% to 8'¢ pounds, 10 bores from 9% to 10% pounds. @ Large catalog—FREE. 
Double Guns $17.75 up—Single Trap Guns $85 up. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box Il, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Many a time a good oil painting in some 
“been there man’s home, den or office 
has been the envy of another outdoor en- 
thusiast—maybe you or your sportsman 
friends envy. 


Wouldn't an exact replica, in oils and on 
sanvas, of a handsome and expensive 
original make 


A Gift 
Of Exceptional Value? 


Such a gift should be one abounding with pleasures 
‘or the one who receives it and can appear to 
and be worth much more than its face value. 

By means of a new and remarkable process of re- 
production, we have facsimiled Driscole's famous 
original “Breaking Water!’ to such exactness that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would judge it by 
touch and sight, as the original. These repro- 
ductions are on canvas with the true oil-painting 
finish and mounted on a stretcher frame — size 
10 x 14 inches, 

This replica is so remarkable that we are limiting 
its distribution to subscribers only. Why dont 
you right now order it as an Xmas gift? Asa 
reader you can get it by having your subscription 
extended one year. 

The picture is sold only with a year's subscription 
—both for $2.50. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING CO. 
331 FOURTH AVE., N. Y.CITY 


We send the picture on a money-back basis if you 
are not entirely satisfied, 
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| We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
We frecostes the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
M, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention ihe magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


AND STREA 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
euch transactions there is even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 





Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch 


Classified advertising Se 
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HOSE who make comparisons find it the easiest thing in 
the world to prove the superiority of Columbia tone. Hear 
a Columbia record played on your own instrument, and you will 
realize what perfect recording means. You will never again be 
satisfied with a tone less round and brilliant, less true and natural. 





Tone superiority depends as much upon the scientific exact- 
ness of the original recording process as upon the quality of the 
reproducing mechanism of the instrument. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly play for you any number of 
Columbia Records in any class of music. And of course they 
will play on your talking machine if any standard make. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


Box K 480, Woolworth Building, New York 


TT eeEOEOEOEOEOEOEOEOEOEOEOEeeeeeeeeeeee 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





possess good shooting dogs. 
this active market. 


and address counting as words. 
cases remittance must accompany order. 





Breeders of good sporting dogs will find 
posing of their stock. Field and Stream readers are made up of red-blooded sports- 
men, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
List your kennels in these columns and take advantage of 
Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
classified copy 5c per word per month, each number and initial in both advertisement 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 





these pages particularly effective in dis- 
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“The Best in Pointers 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and Brood 
Bitches, by Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank and Cham- 
pion Nicholas R. 


Write me your wants please, 


U.R. FISHEL, Box 20, Hope, Ind. 








Dept. A 





Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Illustrated post cards and circulars free, 


OORANG KENNELS 
La Rue, Ohio 





IS YOUR BIRD DOG 


giving you entire satisfaction this Fall? Is he thoroughly trained, 
staunch, steady, retrieving, under gocd control, etc.? If not, don’t 
you think it wise to send him to us and have him put in perfect 
trim for next season? Now is the most opportune time. We have 
over 20,000 acres mountainous territory, including the Cook Game 
Preserve with thousands of Ruffed Grouse, and can give him daily 
bird experience until March Ist. Young dogs developed to do the 
best that’s in them. 


Baker’s Grouse Dog Training Kennel, Unamis, Pa. 


bers | FOX, COON, SKUNK AND 


‘ si RABBIT HOUNDS 


broke to gun and field and guaranteed and 
| H. Cc. LYTLE 








the price is right. are the kind 
trained and bred for hunting by expe- 
rienced hunters. Fox, Coon and Rabbi 
Hound Pups from pedigreed stock. Pri 
$5.00 each. Stamp for photos. 


FREDERICKSBURG, OHIO. 











AMBRAW JIM, No. 16423 


Litter Brother to Old Forrester who won second in United States Derby and 
won the all age stake in the Pacific Coast Trials at Bakersfield, California, tor 
the last two seasons, His Sire and Grand Sire are both champion all age stake 
winners. A few bitches, will be bred on puppy propositions if breeding is 
approved of. Owner LYMAN L. BUSSE, Lawrenceville, Mlinois, 
Ch. Ladys Ct. Gladstone, 
Ch, Count Whitestone ne 
eae ots | Jessie Rodfield, 
Ambraw Jim ” a 
eT Tony Boy 
Harters Cleopatra — 


Lady Clinton 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coow aud Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogs shipped ou trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for loc. in stamps or cuin, 








HIGH-CLASS HUNTING AND 
SPORTING DOGS 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
swine, young stock specialty. Ten cents for 
handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price list 
of poultry and pigeons. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS, Dept. G 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA. 

















RIPPING RABBIT AND FOX DOGS 
The kind that drive to a finish. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 3 Irish Water Spaniel pups 3 months old, 
natural retrievers. 

J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—Absolutely the classiest Airedales obtain- 
able, bar none. Sired by the Imported dog, C ROMPTON RANGER, 
this superb blood is in great demand. Bright, brainy Airedale 
pups and grown dogs. All registered. We make a specialty of 
intellectual development as well as of fine physical qualities. A 


safe place to buy an Airedale. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





Name on Collars 


are indixpensable & 
they cost no more 
than the other kind. 
We pay parcel post. 


THAD DORSEY CO., Guntersville, Ala. $1.00 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


America's 
Ploneer 
Dog Remedies 

















English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, an 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c for catalogue. 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstows, ''a. 
FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly trained dogs an 
ups. Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Homestead Kennels, 
Fred Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 


RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent on_trial. 
for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sq@ie, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply- 
O. K. Roane’, Marydel, Maryland. 





Stamp 























" HOUNDS—I would like to have you try one of my 
luly, —— or Sugar Loaf Hounds for bear, coon, cat, 
fe wolf, , Em or rabbits. Sharon Center Kennels, 

‘on Center, Ohio. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
bounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 

TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS, Coon, Cat, 
Opossum. Skunk and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped on trial. 

. N. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely il- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 
» ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 

, Selmer, Tenn. 


 teeellily Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, Box 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 


WANTED— Pointers, Setters and Rabbit Hounds to 
train. Dogs boarded. Dave 7 Compte, Forrest View 
Farm Kennels, R. F. D. No. 1, Lakewood, N. J. 

BEAGLES AND RABBIT HouNDS guaranteed good 
peters and not gun-shy. Wm. H. Curran, Coatesville, 


OVERSTOCKED KENNELS—Will sell my_ trained 
Airedales at a sacrifice. Write for prices. De Witt 

mham, Anoka, Minn. 

SPORTSMEN, if you are interested in high class hunt- 
ing dogs at moderate prices oe sure to send for my hand- 
some ee catalogue. John A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 

AIREDALES—Just a few but classy and very reason- 
able. Champion Tintern Royalist, Champion Illuminator, 
Champion Red Raven. ate Locke, 1842 N. Spring: 
field Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN Fox, Beagle and Rabbit 
Hounds. Good hunters. Also puppies. Ambrose S. 
Taylor, R. D. 3, West Chester, Pa. 

FERRETS FOR SALE, white or brown, large or small, 
either sex. . E. Younger, Box 4, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

FOXHOUNDS, DOGS, BITCHES, Pups pedigreed— 
guaranteed. Field Foxhound Kennels, Somers, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed Airedale Puppies whe ta July 
23rd. Eligible to registration. Males $8.00, females $5.00. 
Pair of grown Airedales unrelated, re istered, cheap. 
J. D. Simpson, Licking County, Toboso, hio. 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle and Rabbit Hounds, 
acme ot good hunters. Partly broken dogs and pups. 

arry Guie, Downingtown, Pa. 

50 RABBIT a ag all ages. Right prices. 10 
photos 10 cents. Dog Farm, New Mayville, Pa. 

TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX HOUNDS, Also 
puns stock. Coon, Opossum, Skunk dogs. Setters, 

erage Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 

Yor 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale, Bred from 
bench show and field trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
produce their like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 
Alburtis, Pa. 

HUNTING AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES $10.00 
up. Pedigrees furnished. rite your wants. H. 
Stephenson, Boyne Falls, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. _Send 
ten cents for illustrated Catalogue. Arkansas Valley 
Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS from the 
best registered working stock. Just right to break now. 
Chas. Starrett, Cody, Wyoming. 

AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and grown stock by 

Champion Gold Heels and Goldsmith. Shipped on ap- 

roval to re parties. Thomas K. Bray, Clark St., 

estfield, 

FOR Ae ee Hounds and English Beagle Hounds, 
trained and untrained. State wants and enclose stamp. 

D, J. Miller, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 

FINE REGISTERED FOXHOUND for sale, two years 
old, blue ribbon prize winner. Good rabbit sj =m 
furred me hunter. First $35.00 takes him. 
care of Freip ) & Stream, 331 Fourth Ave., New York ci. 








THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best! Grown 
beagles and puppies ready to train and use. Also have 
a da Photos 4c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, 

FOR SALE—BROKEN BEAGLES, the kind that can do 

oe trick and stand the gun. Broken Fox Hounds. Jos. 
. Adens, R. R. 2, Downingtown, Pa. 

gon BR BRED AIREDALES, big and husky. Best 
blood obtainable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozone Ken- 
nels, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPS three months old. Dogs 
$10.00, bitches $7.00. Upland Kennels, Salem, Ind. 

COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 
se reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 

horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

BEAGLES—Broken dogs, bitches and puppies. Cheap. 
Trial. George Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

MANGE, ECZEMA, Ear Canker, Goitre. Guaranteed. 
Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 

BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
nae Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lexington, 
Ky. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sam 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, 
eatur, Ill. 

POINTERS AND SETTERS trained and untrained. 
Send for latest price list. Vinton W. Mason, 12 Daven- 
port Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 

SPORTSMEN in need of shooting dogs, write me your 
needs. I may not have it. If so, I'll frankly say so. 
I have what you want the price will be RIG it. W. 
Reed, Elmwood, Indiana. 

ROCKAWAY BEAGLES -Royally bred hunters, young- 
sters. Tell us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, White- 
house, N. J. 

3,000 FERRETS FOR SALE. Fine stock. Best rat 
and rabbit hunters on earth. [Illustrated catalogue five 
cents. Price list free. C. M. Sackett, Dept. F, Ashland, 
Ohio. 

ENGLISH SETTER Ap ggg We to registration. 
poe $25.00, bitches $20.00. Gordon Smith, Casselton, 


POINTER PUPS, Fishel’s Frank, Champion Comanche 
Frank, Champion Mambola Rap, Young Fishel’s Frank, 
Hard Cash, Alfords John blood. Clem E. Stewart, Center- 
ville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Well-bred native i ie ups from 
ge hunting ze Prices reasonable. M. Corliss, 

ymouth, N. H. 

HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS FOR SALE. Royally 
bred Pointer dog, thoroughly broken and finished in every 
respect. Also English Setter matron and puppies at bar- 
gain prices. D. V. Orrison, Bethesda, Ohio. 

NOW IS THE TIME to.buy your hunting dogs. We 
have train) and untrained coon, skunk, rabbit and fox 
hounds tices reasonable. Enclose stamp. 

Frump, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

HOUNDS, Fox, en Airedale, Beagle puppies. 
Glover, Greenfield, 

FOR SALE—19 pa old Beagles, partly broke, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00. F. O. Wilson, P. O. Box 464, West 
Lafayette, Ohio. 

A SPORTSMAN ABOUT TO LEAVE for California has 
left in our hands for disposal a 16 point Woodland Cari- 
bou head and a Rocky Mountain Goat head. These heads 
are practically new. They are pees specimens 
mounted in first-class shape and can be had at the very 
low price of $42.00 for the caribou and $21.00 for the 
Rocky Mountain Goat, F, O. B. New York. Address 
Box 405, care of FIetp AND StrreamM,. 331 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

FOR SALE—A grand litter of fivetatn genet by Im- 
ported Unexpected ex Baughfell Venus rite for prices 
and description. Oaklawn Kennels, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—112 acres Concord, Vermont, borders Ver- 
mont. Great hunting and fishing. Eight room house 
painted, two barns. Price $4,500 if taken by December 
15th; later $5,000. Terms $3,000 cash, balance three years 
5 per cent. Allen Lee, Skowhegan, Maine. 
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EXCHANGES 


Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. They are ready to pay a 
fair price for the very things you are through with. Every month they read over the advertisements on these 
classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. Meet them here, tell them briefly what you've 
got to offer and see how short a time it will take to effect a sale. Perhaps the “other fellow” has something 
you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 
want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. The money will come in handy for some of the new things 
you need. 

The cost of this service is 5c per word, each initial and number in both advertisement and address count- 
ing as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases remittance must accompany order 
(money order, stamps or coin accepted). Orders must reach us by the 5th of the month preceding date of 
issue. For instance, all advertisements for the September number must be in our hands by August 5th. 




















MISCELLANEOUS ; 38-40 WINCHESTER, Model 1892 half magazine, ~ Ly- 
m: — ee s reversible front, perfect, $11.00. Three ( 
3 deer heads $10.00, $12.00 and $15.00. M h 45. 
= By peeey oem Pas inch spread $65 00. Write for photos. tao 22 \ 
‘kind."—Grover Cleveland =e. 20 gauge or 12 gauge Remington Pump. G. D. 
A modern ‘Com- Evans, Lansdale, Pa. 






















. .Y. ‘Times. aie pss. $1. THE - 
‘ ERS. Prolific of guns, gunners and DEN CURIOS 
wing shooting. “4 A classic.""—N.Y. World. 175 pes. $1. Prehistoric Indian relics, 


Beautiful Christmas Gifts, All illustrated, Library cloth bindings, 
NASSAU PRESS - - Richmond Hill, L. L., N. ¥. 
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UNIQUE FEATURES: 
The vast Marble Exchange- 
flanked with Flowers and 

Sheltered Angles. the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate,Cloister Garden, 
Restaurant, Submarine Grill, 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, 
Belvedere and Three 
Decks looking on the 
De, Boardwalk and 
: the Ocean. 
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# Deer Season opens 
Novem ber First.—You can get the limit: 
Three Bucks, if you can shoot-Medina 
Lake, San Antonio:Greatest Bass Fishing 
in the World. Year around Fishing. Twenty 
Htile Lake. 3to 8 Pound Gamy Bass. Tarpon at Gulf. 
San Antonio is a Winter Resort of Diversi- 
fied Attractions:-Hunting, Fishing. Golf All Win- 
ter, Polo,Motoring,Riding —Finest Hotels For 
further Information and De Luxe,write 
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Show Places. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
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for a charming winter outing. Fine fur- 
nished cottage for rent, $40 end month. 
Address E. S. Tillinghast, Hibbing, Minn. 
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Atlantic City. BLE NHEIM 
Aboveillustration shows but onesection of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariumsoveriook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. Theenvironment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
makethisthe ideal place fora Falland Win- 
ter sojourn. Alwaysopen. Write for hand- 
somely illustrated booklet. Josiah White & 
Sons Company, Proprietors and Directors. 


NEW YORK CITY 
If Coming To New York 
Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


7 CLENDENING 188 W.108St. 


New York 
Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
two persons, $2.00 daily per suite. 
— rite forBooklet H., with map of city. 


TRAVEL 


FLORIDA——GEORGIA 
CUBA——THE CAROLINAS 


Send for Excursion Rates, illustrated book- 
let containing hotel directory, map & gen- 
eral information regarding quickest train 
service & shortest routes. Offices: Boston, 
Buffalo, Phila., Baltimore, Washington or 
W. E. CONKLYN, G. E. P. A. 
1184 B way, New York 
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seek refreshing rest and diversion, Battle 
Creek is the ideal vacation retreat. 
Beautifully illustrated “VACATION BOOK” 
free on request. Write for it today. 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
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An Unusual Chance 


Every trip that you make to the woods whether camping, 
fishing or hunting—you see a number of birds—you see a 
number of wild flowers and a large number of trees that 
you know absolutely nothing about—the name—species or 
any other information pertaining to it. 








It is a satisfaction to know about these things and we 
consider it of such value that we have made a special ar- 
rangement to supply you with the most complete, practical, 
authoritative and attractive Nature Guides that have ever 
been published called 


The Pocket 
Nature Library 


The volumes in this set are in pocket size—illus- 
trated with over seven hundred beautiful color 
plates, bound in soft, durable limp leather. The 
descriptions go into the minutest detail enabling the 
wie quick identification of all the birds, trees, and wild 
Pocket Nature Library | | flowers. Each subject has been prepared by the 
200 Coton Phas 1-900 Toad Pogge greatest authority in the country. The color il- 
ee a nae ee nc lustrations of the game birds, the song birds, the 
net Hoe. os ss en ORME wild flowers, the trees—are accurate, and the vol- 
, umes are of such convenient size that they can be 

put into the pocket and carried in the field. We 

have never seen another series of Nature books 

that compare even favorably with it. This 

set should be wherever there are children. 
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you must be prompt ST’ “ AM 


Mail the coupon NOW 
——ec—_—_—ee—ooene == We want you to have this set be- 
Field and Stream Publishing Co. * cause we believe in knowing the 
331 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City . birds, the wild flowers and the 
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sia Hg your hunting, fishing and camp- 
Please send me THE POCKET § YO? 2unting, “ g 's Pp 
NATURE LIBRARY, bound in limp ry ing trip -a thousand times 
leather, decorated in gold — 1000 text more enjoyable. The regu- 
pages, 700 color plates—all charges paid ; i 
and enter my name to receive FIELD AND 4 lar price of the set Ri. 
STREAM for a year. $4.75, but we are including 
a ot agree » pay aS within five days and q 2 year’s subscription to - Pit 
$1.00 a month until $5.00 has been paid—other- FIELD AND STREAM ae Th than is aue 
vise I will return the N > Guides withi ; MeCROHAN AND 
path ~ ga e Nature Guides within the Came $5.00 an iadialinente premarin 3 
of but $1.00 a month. [ff a, wanhourse 
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day. 
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“The bird of self-dependent might— 
Of mottled brown and rocket flight!” 
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REFLECTIONS OF A GROUSE SHOOTER 


BY E. J. SAWYER 


first grouse.” 

“Well, 1 had just traded my skates 
and a pair of rabbits for a second-hand, 
single-barreled shotgun, and 

“Excuse me, but wasn’t that one your 
twenty- or forty——” 

“First ?” 

“Oh, the first time I went out after them 
I did forget I had a gun when all of a 
sudden——” 

“No, I said your first.” 

“Oh, that Saturday when we boys went 
out for beechnuts and suddenly——” 

“Yes, that is what I do mean.” 

“Suddenly something went whir-r-r-r ! 
and ’most scared the life out of me. All 
I saw was an eddy of dead leaves and 
something brown going like a streak 
through the trees. I went home and 
told Uncle Will about it, and he said 
‘Pa’tridge.’ ” 

Yes, that’s one’s first ruffed grouse the 
country over, for all the world. You 
were just strolling innocently through the 
woods, or cutting a sling-shot crotch, or 
looking for beechnuts or “tamrak” gum, 
or gathering triliums when—whir-r-r-r!! 
and you stared and gazed, your heart go- 
ing thud, thud, thud! To have stumbled 
across a veritable forest nymph could not 


‘Ss UPPOSE you tell me about your 


have startled you more than did that little 
incident; itself, when you come to think 
of it, the most natural sort of thing in the 
world. Of course, that was long ago. 
Now you are a seasoned, an ever so sea- 
soned, grouse hunter and shooter. But 
listen—this is the strange, bewitching 
part: the very last grouse that fell to your 
gun the past season, unless you used a 
dog, was like the first—the old surprise, 
the unexpectedness—now, wasn’t it? 

I don’t know how they manage to do it, 
but they do; guess it’s just the grouse of 
it. Your gun is at “ready,” hand on safety, 
and you are watching all the promising 
spots (but the right one), and you fully 
expect a bird to flush from somewhere 
nearby soon; yet for all that the bird finds 
and seizes an instant when you are just 
a little off guard. Whenever you say to 
yourself, “This instant I’m ready; if only 
he’d flush now”’—all is still; there’s noth~ 
ing stirring. The next moment, as you 
are stepping over a log, or looking for a 
dry spot for the other foot, or ducking 
under a branch, or have one leg over a 
fence or wall, or while you are filling your 
pipe or reaching for a match or your 
watch—whir-r-r-r! and away he goes. 
Anyway, you don’t quite expect it just 
then; you did a moment before and you 
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“WHY DID I CALL HIS DRUMMING CRUDE? 
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“THE ONE FOR WHOM IT WAS INTENDED” 


will (in vain) for many moments after, 
but at the psychological instant, whatever 
that is, when it happened you weren't 
there. 

Remember—I mean, can you ever for- 
get?—the first grouse you brought home? 
Not the first one you shot at—oh, no; but 
the one you were able to display to an 
envious circle of boys? I had gone to 
B——’s woods in proud possession of 
a “genuwyne breech-loader”’; in other 
words, a second-hand, single-barrel ham- 
mer-gun using black powder. Oh, what a 
dream of refined perfection in sporting 
goods I considered that combination! 
which, as I think back, reminds me of an 
earthquake and heavy thunder, the open 
mouth of hell, and a cloud of smoke like 
that over Sakurajima in eruption. It was 
a beautiful autumn day with a dreamy 
haze clinging to the trees in the woods 
and along an old grass-grown roadway 
that I found almost choked by crowding 
saplings. Listening to the weird voice of 
a tree-frog, I came out in this roadway 
and started to follow it when—whir-r-r-r ! 
—a grouse got up and flew straight down 
the road; another followed, then another, 
and then half a dozen in quick succession. 
I was following each bird over the barrel 
of my gun, but each time I was about to 
press the trigger another would bound up 
and I would switch to him for a closer 
shot. The last bird of the covey was just 
turning off among the trees on one side 
when at last I fired. All was smoke 
ahead. For all I could see I might have 
killed the bird, or the whole covey for 


that matter, or fot touched a feather. I 
ran forward, but there all was still, with 
no sign of a grouse anywhere. After 
searching a good many minutes I was 
about to give up—had given up, in fact— 
when I saw something brown at my feet; 
and I seem to see her yet, her soft, dark 
eyes fixed on me, all their native and 
magnificent wildness gone and, instead, a 
deep, brooding light caught from that 
mysterious realm she was entering, as she 
sat in the attitude of a bird on her nest 
and as motionless and beautiful as a bird 
carved in marble. I turned to pick up a 
stick; never mind the rest. It was the first 
grouse I had shot. 

Here is another, several years later, in 
another part of the country. The bird 
rose at a distance behind me, flying hard 
away in dense cover and offering only a 
chance shot as I wheeled round and fired. 
I searched the ground for several minutes, 
found no evidence of a hit, and gave up. 
Then, as I stood still while deciding which 
way to go, there was a sudden and tre- 
mendous fluttering on the ground forty 
or fifty feet away. MHurrying there, | 
found the grouse in a last paroxysm. His 
head was thrown far back, so that he 
looked straight upward, and his wings, 
fully extended, were beating rhythmically 
and rapidly, as though he were in full 
flight, yet serving only to beat his flowing 
blood into spray till it flecked his beauti- 
ful plumage with pin-points of crimson. 
How perfectly motionless and silent and 
self-possessed he had kept all that while, 
though it would seem he must have been 
in mortal pain! And even at the last who 


“HER SOFT, DARK EYES FIXED ON ME” 





Reflections of a Grouse Shooter 


shall say (for who knows?) but that he 
deemed he was winging his way out of 
danger, or even to some land where a fair 
autumn reigns perpetual, the wild grape 
never fails, and the unholy boom of a gun 
never profanes the stillness? 

I remember seeing, years ago, in some 
magazine a picture by that peerless artist 
of rural life, A. B. Frost, if I recollect 
rightly—a picture showing a disreputable, 
ill-clad youth, apparently on the same 
mental level as the nondescript dog fig- 
ured as his companion. The youth, his 
visage utterly devoid of, and apparently 
incapable of, expression, is looking at a 
dead grouse which hangs in his rude 
“twitch-up” snare; title, “Mongrels.” 

Have you not met such a character as 
that unlovely gentleman coming from the 
river with a beautiful teal drake, let us 
say, rammed into his dirty pocket? Or 
emerging from the bushy field with erst- 
while cheery bob-white dangling from a 
piece of dirty shoestring tied to the shoot- 
er’s suspenders? Or with a fine cock 
grouse clutched by one foot and about half 
the tail, and handled with all that tender 
care which showed the bird was recog- 
nized for a pound and a half of perfectly 
good meat? Thereat have you not felt a 
sickening revulsion, an unspeakable con- 
tempt? 

Perhaps, too, you have soliloquized as 
follows: “But who am I, to assume that 
I can truly appreciate that ‘meat,’ though 
I do happen to know its Latin name? 
Let’s see: do I know even satisfactory 
English for the beautifully mottled back 
of a ruffed grouse? Didn’t Linnaeus say 
of a bit of moss, ‘Here is matter for life- 


“aS THOUGH HE WERE IN FULL FLIGHT” 


A DUST BATH 


long study’? And as for the dirty string, 
why, if you want to look at it that way, 
it must be all one whether this autumn 
air be cut off from the grouse by unclean 
string or well-washed hand.” 

And then our own prowess with ham- 
merless, smokeless powder, chilled shot 
and everything “up to form”’—which, by 
the way, begging your pardon, does not 
necessarily mean the help of a dog. You 
sit on a comfortable log, draw the bird 
ever so carefully from your capacious 
game-pocket, and lo! where has your lov- 
ing, appreciative touch improved him— 


The bird of self-dependent might— 
Of mottled brown and rocket flight? 


What can you make of your victory but 
this?—What a poem in brown! Could I 
describe it so that another could see it in 
anything like its real beauty?—the mar- 
velous harmony of these fine lines of 
waving brown and black, the orderly 
layers of coverts; the fan-like symmetry 
of the tail, crossed by arc within arc; the 
jet-black ruff, glossed with hues borrowed 
from some dove’s neck} the large, full 
eyes, as deep and dark and full of hidden 
meaning as the ocean. No, it was never 
meant to be pictured in words. But he 
was dumb, you say. Was he? Not to his 
companions, nor to his mate; nor was she 
dumb to her brood. How well they knew 
when to scatter, or sit still; when to be 
silent, and when to reply to her calling; 
and how well she could say to them, “The 
danger is past; come this way.” Even I 
knew each of those notes and several 
others, and their meanings. What a mere 
fragment it must be of the grouse lan- 
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guage. Why did I call his drumming 
crude music or inexpressive—a makeshift? 
Was it? To the one for whom alone it 
was intended it was the song of the ages; 
the only love poem; the whole literature 
of passion and desire embodied in a word 
—a single word, all-expressive, irresisti- 
bly sensuous—a word without a synonym. 
He was dumb to me only because I was 
deaf to him. Oh, that I could match in 
myself the power of those wings !—the 
freedom, the independence, the bold self- 
reliance and hardihood that were lately 
here! If only I were as fully equal to 
the possibilities of my life as he was to 
his! He had no unsatisfied longings, no 
deferred hopes, no disappointments; sor- 
row, care and regret he knew nothing of; 
he had no aspirations, or rather he every 
day lived up to such aspirations as he may 
have had. His highest happiness was 
complete in merely being what he was; 
self-contented, self-satisfied. Life, even 
life in this world, held for him that last 
pinnacle of bliss which I count myself 
happy to fancy awaits me in the dim by 
and by. He had already reached his goal, 
but I must strive painfully on towards 
mine, feeling that Death lurks by the way. 
He fitted into his life as I never can into 
mine. I live largely in the past and the 
future, but he could grasp the present and 
make it his. I start appalled at the shad- 
owy creatures of a nightmare; but he 
could live surrounded, pursued, threatened 
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night and day by a host of real terrors 
just as hideous—his natural enemies in 
feather and fur—yet, as it were, “smiling 
in scorn,” in his superior self-reliance; 
ready any instant to be met by an assas- 
sin; eternally vigilant, yet with a bold or 
even a holiday spirit. 

Such he was in life. He never cringed 
nor looked for quarter, nor would he, 
whatever the odds against him. How su- 
perior to me in woodsmanship! How 
much better able to find and grasp, and 
reap a blessing from, the “goods the gods 
provide”! How much better able to grap- 
ple unaided with the elements! How 
effeminate I am in comparison !—afraid of 
heat and cold, shrinking away from drafts, 
hiding from the rain, slinking away from 
under God’s sky every night as though 
the very stars of heaven were goblins. 
And where is my triumph in holding him 
here—he that was more than a match for 
me on equal terms, so superior was his 
instinct to my judgment, his native sense 
to my vaunted learning? Even now | 
should be trying in vain to puzzle out 
where he had gone, while he would be 
feeding in quiet nonchalance, already for- 
getful in his disdain of such a trivial 
enemy as I, but for the unfair advantage 
of my infernal powder and lead. Yet he 
met even such a death as he would have 
met any other—bravely, gamely, not utter- 
ing a sound, but with a heart that was 
steel, all steel, to its last beat. 
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The New York Constitutional Convention 


S most of our New York read- 
A ers are aware, the Constitutional 
Convention has been sitting at Al- 
bany for the greater part of the summer 
just past. It was called by the people 
in their vote at the last general election, 
and it consists of delegates elected from 
various districts throughout the State. 
The general results of the Convention’s 
labors have been reported from time to 
time in the public press; that part of the 
work which particularly interests sports- 
men is the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed for Section Seven, the Conservation 
Section. The committee on this branch 
of the work consisted of seventeen men, 
all elected from their various districts, one 
only being from the Adirondack district 
around St. Lawrence County, so that it 
cannot be justly held that the revision was 
colored by any especial point of view. Of 
the seventeen, the majority voted for Sec- 
tion Seven with amendments as recently 
printed in the newspapers and as printed 
in FreLp AND STREAM’s Conservation De- 
partment in this issue. Read it over care- 
fully; you will be called to vote upon it 
this election day if a citizen of New York 
State. Three delegates voted for it as a 
whole, though dissenting that the discre- 
tionary powers proposed for the Commis- 
sion were under too narrow limitations; 
three dissented to the mandatory appro- 
priations forced on the Legislature, and 
one would not vote at all, being op- 
posed to the nine-headed commission 
and to nearly all other measures pro- 
posed, one more delegate joining him 
in opposition to the nine-headed com- 
mission. 

In brief, Section Seven still stands on 
the rock-bottom proposition that the lands 
of the State shall be forever kept as wild 
forest lands and shall not be leased, sold, 
exchanged or be taken by any corporation, 
public or private, nor shall the trees and 
timber thereon be sold, removed or de- 
stroyed. A battle raged around this Rock 
of Gibraltar all summer—the same old 
battle that has been carried on since the 


Camp-Fire Club opened up the first bat- 
teries, with Gifford Pinchot at the lanyard, 
in 1911. Since then many proposals have 
been made having in view the entrusting 
of the people of New York with the ad- 
ministration of their own forests under 
scientific management. These proposals 
have varied all the way from giving the 
Conservation Commission power to cut 
timber and manage the forests, up to uni- 
versal introduction of scientific forestry 
under control by the Commission, cutting 
and management blueprints to be filed 
with the Commission and by them ap- 
proved before any cutting would be al- 
lowed. But, no matter what was proposed, 
whether vetoed by fickle Governor or 
passed by friendly Legislature, the Consti- 
tution, the organic law of the State, stood 
in the way of anything positive being 
done. 

Now, in 1915, the year for constitu- 
tional amendment (if any) comes around, 
and as we look back on those efforts to 
introduce some kind of scientific forestry 
on our State lands, the question comes up 
whether or no we really want to do any- 
thing with them, further than was most 
wisely outlined by our predecessors in 
constitutional amending a generation ago. 
These men had the present and very real 
fear of Tammany graft always before 
their minds. It was in the days when the 
City of New York was just getting out 
of bondage to Tammany Hall, when Al- 
bany itself was almost as completely under 
the domination of Tammany politicians as 
the City, when every measure proposed in 
the Legislature held some sort of a grab 
joker concealed in it, and when the intro- 
duction of “scientific forestry” would 
mean a wild orgy of grab and slash in the 
name of science which would result in the 
total elimination of every vestige of for- 
est cover at all merchantable. 

Twenty years of progress in govern- 
ment have been made since then, and in 
the minds of many eminent national for- 
esters—such men as Pinchot and Henry 
Grave, Chief Forester of the United States 
—New York is ripe for the introduction 
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of forest management similar to that ob- 
taining in the national forests. 

But, meanwhile, the proposition has been 
advanced by the Camp-Fire Club that, 
even if managed scientifically, the revenue 
from these forests would not begin to pay 
for their loss of value as recreation 
grounds to the people of the State, their 
value as primeval forests, the last prime- 
val forests left to us here in the East 
where we could go to for rest and recre- 
ation, without having to travel clear across 
the continent to the Rockies. If lumbered, 
however scientifically, it would mean 
good-bye to the game, for lumber crews 
and sawmills never did yet get on with 
deer and trout. True, lots of lands have 
been logged and are to-day the best deer 
grounds in the Adirondacks, but as a rule 
such logging was unscientific, taking out 
here and there the best trees and leaving 
most of the stand, and much of it was 
done ten to fifteen years ago, giving the 
game plenty of time to re-enter the area. 

And so, when we came right down to 
it, the general feeling gained headway 
that as New York was a billion-dollar 
State, it ought to be able to afford a mil- 
lion-dollar playground. Compromises were 
proposed, suggesting the cutting of cer- 
tain areas of the Park and leaving the 
rest as wild land, but the convention most 
wisely turned them down, and as it now 
stands the amendment to Section Seven 
permits only removal of dead and down 
timber for the purposes of reforestation 
only, said timber not to be sold; and it 
further permits the construction of one 
State road from Saranac to Old Forge. 
With this as the programme for the next 
twenty years, the people will be able to 
judge, by the results in reforestation ac- 
complished and the record made for wise 
and conservative forestry, whether to 
entrust the forestry department with the 
commercial management of the forests 
covering certain parts of the Park. Mean- 
while, Section Seven stands practically as 
before as regards introducing commercial- 
ism into the Adirondacks, and for twenty 
years longer we shall enjoy the Park as 
a bit of untamed wilderness where one 
can fish and hunt and get back to Nature 
unmolested by civilization and the railroad 
whistle. 
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A new paragraph, No. 1 of the Amend- 
ment, contemplates a nine-headed commis- 
sion to serve nine years without pay, one 
member appointed by the Governor from 
each of the nine judicial districts through- 
out the State, and at the expiration of the 
nine-year term’a new commissioner is to 
be appointed every year, so that each 
Governor will have the choosing of two 
members, as party politics fluctuate. The 
continuity of the body is assured by the 
long term and gradual change, and the 
idea undoubtedly removes the makeup of 
the commission from the direct influence 
of politics. The objections to the scheme 
seem to be that it will be difficult to get 
nine men to serve without pay for any 
such term as nine years and still give to 
the work the time and attention that it 
deserves if properly administered. The 
nine-headed commission has great powers 
entrusted to it: the promulgation and en- 
forcement of the game laws, instead of 
it being done by the Legislature, as at 
present; the care and administration of 
the forests; the propagation of the fish, 
birds, game and shellfish of the State; 
and the development of a State-wide fire 
patrol. 

This would seem to be a large order 
for nine disinterested men to undertake 
without pay, and the fact that they can 
get together and appoint a superintendent 
and let him do it all under adequate com- 
pensation seems to leave a loophole open 
for acceptance by those philanthropically 
inclined, yet unwilling to give up nine 
good years to philanthropics. This scheme 
would at least let us have one permanent 
incumbent out of the reach of petty poli- 
tics, who would retain office during good 
behavior. At present, while we have a 
splendid Commissioner now in office in the 
person of Mr. Geo. D. Pratt, President of 
the Camp-Fire Club, his term of useful- 
ness terminates with that of our present 
Governor—which may be at the next 
gubernatorial election for all man can 
prophesy to the contrary. But as the 
Amendment is not subject to further 
change before the people vote on it, we 
had best cast our votes for it as a whole. 
The Amendment appears to contemplate 
plenty enough change to work on for the 
next twenty-year period. 





“WITH THE DECOYS, PINTAIL AND TEAL, I PADDLED FOR SHORE” 


THE FASCINATION OF DUCK SHOOTING 


BY THEO. 


UCK shooting? A picture presents 
D itseli—one of several excited-look- 

ing persons making wild strides 
towards the depot, lugging severely cum- 
bersome-appearing ‘uit*cases and over- 
loaded with guns and hip-boots. At least, 
that is the impression received from the 
cartoon in the paper early last fall. Or 
maybe it was a take-off in the form of a 
picturesque pond—picturesque because of 
its remoteness from reality—with one poor 
duck in the center, hiding behind a slen- 
der shelter of cat-tail rushes. The bank, 
all too close to the duck for comfort, was 
surrounded with hunters, each wondering 
whose duck it would be after the carnage. 
More common still are the drawings 
of desolate, weary stretches of water 
bounded by a line of thin, short rushes, 
gut of which looms the sad, woe-begone 
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form of a hunter. In the center of the 
immense open, far from the disconsolate 
mutterings of the disappointed hunter, 
floats one stingily small flock of six ducks. 
But the acme of newspaper duck shooting 
is that laughable scene, after nightfall, of 
a forlorn, tattered object dragging himself 
away from the marsh, followed at no dis- 
tance by the faithful retriever with ears 
drooped and a lonely tear about to burst 
down one cheek. 

The difference, however, between “hunt- 
ing ideas” in cartoons and those in a 
hunter’s mind is known only to those who 
feel the charms which the outdoor has at 
that time of year. The chill, fitful gusts 
of wind, associated with dull, leaden skies, 
dark, heavily driven clouds and falling 
leaves are all signs that welcome visitors 
will soon be arriving from the far regions 
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“I HEARD THE BELL-LIKE CALL OF THE PINTAIL” 


of the North. But, after all, they are only 
signs. What hunter has not gone often to 


the same marshy lake and often. returned 
with little or no game, but who, neverthe- 
less, has come home with high spirits and 
a keen hope that next Saturday may prove 
a more lucky day. There are always cer- 
tain to be some days of poor shooting that 


must be taken with the good. These off- 
days build up the appreciation that is so 
strongly developed among hunters and 
fishermen. The spirit that never gives up, 
that hopes for good luck next time in 
spite of yesterday’s misfortune, and that 
can think to-day of scenes worth realizing 
to-morrow will, ten chances to one, have 
developed the power of being happy re- 
gardless of the mere chance of the day. 
There is an optimism of disposition that 
finds much pleasure in substituting hopes 
and memories in the place of accomplish- 
ment when fortune prevents the latter. It 
is that same quality of character that 
makes some men fishermen or hunters of 
success while others drop from the ranks. 

Game alone is far from being the only 
pleasure of the marsh. It matters not 
what sort of a day chances to greet you 
out there at daybreak, there is certain to 
be plenty of life and much of nature to 
attract attention, especially if one of your 
passions is the love of the great outdoors. 
It is a combination of all these charms 
that lures the duck hunter, and while the 
realization of one set of fancies only is 
good, it never quite matches up to the 


satisfaction afforded by the 
combined pleasure of an ideal 
duck day, a convenient and at- 
tractive marsh and good luck. 

Of all the marsh-hunting 
recollections that come to mind, 
none. are so vivid and satisfac- 
tory as the memory of one par- 
ticular day which was loaded 
full of ‘surprise, discovery and 
ducks.. For several days past 
the weather had been unfavor- 
able. Cloudless; waves spark- 
ling. The ducks were not mov- 
ing at all during the daytime. 
Instead of seeking shelter in the 
rushes, they spent the days out 
in the ¢ornfields, returning to 
the lake only after sundown had 
warned them of coming night. And thus 
one’s otherwise most vivid moments had 
been cut short of part of their excitement, 
for darkness alone ushered the birds to 
their sleeping places in the water. 

In the previous night a blowing gale 
roused us to shut out the chill blast. The 
sky, a few hours before brilliant with a 
silvery moon, was now sullen and threat- 
ening. With a shiver of coldness I had 
jumped back into bed, and there, wonder- 
ing, had hoped that morning would be 
another sample of Nature’s variable char- 
acter. 

And ‘sure enough it was. The wind, 
blowing shrilly with a bleak northwest 
iciness, had rushed down over the prai- 
ries, as it so often does, without the 
slightest warning. And “Mother Meyer,” 
for our breakfast an hour before sunrise, 
had made a great platter of brown buck- 
wheat pancakes—hot ones that almost 
sizzled when the butter, followed up by a 
layer of syrup, made them ready for in- 
ternal application. Yum! Yum! They’re 
the kind! 

It was mysteriously dark when the lan- 
tern disappeared over the rise. Meyer, 
who had come to show us the best way to 
loosen the boats from the grip of ice 
which now held them fast, had brought it 
for convenience. His task completed, he 
was gone, and with him the lantern. The 
lake was familiar to us in every part; at 
least, we felt that way, and so out into 
the inkiness we poled. The last sounds 
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of Major’s poling soon made me 
realize that I was alone, but 
such we had planned to be. The 
most fascinating portion of the 
lake was the part least desired 
by my comrade. Several years 
before, I had observed, one eve- 
ning, that the mallards, instead 
of circling the main portion of 
the lake, were continually set- 
tling somewhere over on the 
western side.’ Upon investiga- 
tion it was found that a vast 
marsh, broken here and there 
by patches of open, shallow 
water, was the favorite feeding 
ground and sheltered resting 
place of the game we sought. 
It was for this part of the lake 
that I headed. 

The wind was furious. The waves, 
lashed into spray and much larger than 
usual, were threateningly cold, from what 
one might judge of the portion that 
reached him. Rushes, waving in long, un- 
dulating, ghost-like masses, were scat- 
tered everywhere. Long before daylight 
my boat was grounded on a shallow neck, 
grown with tall cat-tails. Water was on 
either side of me, and to the right floated 
the little fleet of wooden imitations. 

The armful of fresh, dry straw and my 
overcoat and extra raincoat were more 
than welcome. They were there as extra 
precaution, and their presence was most 
timely. Daylight came, not with a beau- 
tiful sunrise painted on the clouds and 
dazzling up through the treetops, but 
dreary and cold. Gray, snowy clouds scut- 
tled across the marsh, promising in their 
threatening appearance surprises before 
many hours. Now and then squalls beat 
across the lake, scaring up what ducks 
there were in unsheltered spots. I watched 
long and eagerly, but not a sound of shot- 
guns came to my ears. It was too much, 
that morning. However, such a battle of 
the elements, like all other outdoor expe- 
riences, has a fascination, provided one is 
comfortably situated, and I was. 

The storm broke with a driving sleet 
alternating with snow flurries. Ducks 
would never fly in that if they could help 
it. The half-green, half-withered appear- 
ance of the rushes changed to a uniform 
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A WELL BUILT HIDE IN THE WILD RICE 


white. The decoys, coated with ice and 
over-balanced with frozen spray, appeared 
like so many drunken dummies, if that ex- 
presses the condition. Even the black 
overcoat, which served as a fine cover 
while I lay in the bottom of the boat, was 
white. The snow had made an ideal blind. 
All at once, through the moaning of the 
wind, came the familiar bell-like call of a 
pintail, imploring advice from my iced-up 
flock of decoys. He got an answer from 
my call and swerved about deliberately, 
as if to light. Pretty bird! 

It gave me new spirits, but not enough 
to push out and retrieve while such a wind 
was blowing. It mattered not. Ice had 
formed in the rushes, beyond which it 
could not drift. By this time it was mid- 
forenoon. My cap was an ice-covered 
helmet. The sleet had frozen over my 
coat, making a perfectly windproof case 
out of it. I was warm and supremely 
contented. Fortunately, the decoys seemed 
to draw out conversations from all the 
passing ducks, for otherwise I should have 
seen none of them. Once the whistle of a 
teal came, alarmingly sharp it seemed, and 
when I caught sight of the moving object 
there were two, both in line at the mo- 
ment I fired. 

Dinner-time came, and with the decoys, 
the pintail and two teal I poled for shore. 
Back at Meyer’s, Major had spent the 
morning by the fire. The lake was far 
too rough, he thought. And I agreed. 
But the marsh seemed to him, if not too 

















“IT IS A COMBINATION OF ALL THESE CHARMS THAT LURES THE DUCK SHOOTER” 


rough, at least too cold, so the afternoon 
came with fair promise of my being alone 
on the lake. 

The sleet and snow had cleared away 
and a strong northeast wind was sweeping 
across the lake. Cold!—the word is not 
half expressive enough! Wherever the 
rushes grew, ice had formed thick enough 
to walk upon. Now and then, fighting up 
against the gale, came scattered flocks of 
ducks. It did not take many minutes to 
see that a flight was on. Every flock 
came over the same rise on the distant 
prairie, and followed close down the long, 
smooth sweep to the broken rush-grown 
edge of the marsh. Then for a few mo- 
ments they disappeared, soon looming up 
into view just above the rushes. But they 
never came near my location. I was out 
of the line of flight. And even then, as 
I peered over the horizon, flock after flock 
of mallards kept coming. Over the same 
place they came, now circling, now dart- 
ing down to miss a sudden gust, and 
swerving to the left or to the right. 


To get under that line of flight, find 
any little open place large enough for the 
decoys, and sit there in talking distance 
of those birds—that was the call that 


started me. In some places the boat 
pulled along with little trouble, in others 
the work made the distance seem infinite. 
Here the ice would break without a warn- 
ing and I would lunge onto the boat, to 
escape the job of emptying hip boots un- 
willingly filled with water. It was mid- 
afternoon when the rushes ended before a 
stretch of open water. There, at last, was 
the drawing card that caught the eyes of 
each passing flock. For hours, it had 
seemed, every bunch of mallards and blue- 
bills had dropped into the rushes ahead of 
me. Would I ever get there? Where 
was it? How far yet? All the questions 
that ever haunt one passed through my 
excited mind. And now, what a sight! 
There, through the rushes, I could see a 
great raft of birds bobbing about like so 
many corks. The stretch of open water 
was several hundred yards long by about 
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a hurldred wide. All around it were tall 
cat-tails. I pulled the boat into a thick 
clump and cut a bunch of cat-tails to fur- 
ther screen it. A moment more and— 
Quack! Quack! Q-u-a-c-k! rasped into 
my ears. The air was full, it seemed. 
Which one—that big gray-bodied fellow? 
Oh, there is a bigger one! You know 
that puzzle that kills time when the unex- 
pected happens. It’s a wonder the whole 
bunch did not get away. But something 
happened and I walked the ice for what 
seemed a terribly long distance from the 
blind. But, you know, one duck in the 
boat is worth—“Get down!” I imagined 
my old hunting comrade urging. There 
they were, headed right for the boat. Too 
late for that bunch! 

How a fellow can hustle when the mal- 
lards are in flight! The lonely drake, 
picked up from where he hit the ice, got 
a swift trip to the boat. Say, but the de- 
coys did float like a real troop of ducks! 
I threw them out as far as I could from 
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the blind. With the help of the wind 
and the length of the strings they drifted 
plenty far enough out, too. Hold on! 
What a flock! From the distance there 
was coming a literal swarm. What a 
sight it is to see magnificent mallards fight 
the wind. They rise and then sweep 
down, dart from side to side, and perform 
all kinds of aeronautics. Many a time be- 
fore I’d have given a lot to see such 

sight. The wind was lashing the open 
water into furious waves. Whitecaps 
broke and blew up in spray. The rushes 
moved in great swaying patches, as if sud- 
denly struck by whole acres of force at 
one time. And there, above the rushes, 
soon to battle out across the few hundred 
yards of water, were a hundred splendid, 
crafty greenheads—birds so wild that the 
very thought of decoys would make them 
hiss and snap fear and hate. Would they 
come straight on? Would the call lure 
them and the decoys coax them into 
bended wings and drooping necks and 
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“AND SO THE GAME OF HUNTING GOES!” 
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lowering feet? It is a breathless moment. 
You scarcely dare to breathe. Don’t move 
—no, not even an eye! They are above 
the decoys, but must circle before drop- 
ping to join them. Sure enough, they’re 
turning. An earnest, pleading chuckle as- 
sures them that the decoys are not fakes. 
Ready? Ready? Just a minute. Now! 
Before they light! My! the way they 
scatter, pounding the air and climbing 
wildly out of range! 

But look, there on the water. Aren’t 
they beauties? Yes, a couple of green- 
heads and a duck. That’s the fun! And, 
what is more, they can drift only up to 
the ice. No use to retrieve until the flight 
is over. And so the few hours left me at 
the start had flown by. I had beef in a 
dream, it seemed. Time and again the 
great beauties, a whole drove at a time, 
passed close by or above me. It was 
growing dusk. In the west the rifts in 
the clouds showed signs of a beautiful 
sunset, pictured beyond the low-hanging 
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remnants of the day’s storm. It was time 
to make the round of the ice-bound pond. 
What a task it is to retrieve from the 
water single-handed, while the wind and 
waves make fun of the boat. But there 
were ducks to be picked up—nineteen big, 
fat ones; some bluebills, a few teal, but 
more than half mallards—even, to be 
sure. 

And so the game of hunting goes. One 
time it will be a day closed by the most 
glorious nature-painting that one might 
ask for, another time night comes sud- 
denly after a few short moments of ab- 
breviated twilight. Sometimes there is 
occasion to idly wait, passing the time 
with memories, recollections, or drinking 
in the scenes about one, while less often 
still are the days packed full of excitement 
and only too suddenly terminated by 
Mother Nature’s call to rest. They are 
all days of welcome that, speaking long 
after they have passed, leave gifts of pa- 
tience, optimism and great hopes. 
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Follow along the tote-road, 
That’s where they love to run; 

See that you use a brush load, 
Walk with a ready gun; 

For when they jump 

From an old pine clump, 

And the shotgun sings 

To those whirring wings, 
You'll miss ’em, two to one! 
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A TYPICAL NEW BRUNSWICK OUTLYING CAMP 


SUFFERIN’ 


COMFORT 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


II—( Concluded) 


N making camp you, of course, choose 
a dry spot near water and wood. Then 


a good 3 to 5-pound axe comes into its 


own. First, you cut some tent-pegs and a 
crutch for the rear of the tent. Never 
use a crutch for the door, however, as it 
is in the way and does not allow for the 
easiest means of tightening the tent ropes. 
Much the best manner of putting up an 
A tent is to use two poles tied together 
to form a crutch or shears. In this the 
ridge-pole rests. You can then enter or 
leave a tent without damage, and, when 
the tent slacks up a bit, you simply raise 
up one end of one of the front poles and 
lift it a few inches toward the center of 
the tent door. An A tent should be laced 
together and pegged down before you put 
up the ridge-pole, a fact not generally 
considered. Lean-tos can be put up by 
rope, two crutches, or between two trees, 


as the situation and fancies dictate. If 
you use a lean-to it is best to pitch it 
toward the southeast, in case a storm 
ccines up. 

Cutting wood for camp has long since 
graduated from the hacking stage. If you 
have not a cross-cut saw (and one should 
always be carried back when camping out 
for a week or more while hunting), you 
select your stick and nick it half-way 
through in the lengths desired. Then you 
turn the log over and nick the other half. 
Most beginners endeavor to hack their way 
through from one side. 

In splitting, lay one log parallel with 
the cutter’s position, so that the axe will 
strike it at right angles. At right angles 
to this log, leaning against it on the far 
side, place the piece of wood to be split. 
Then strike easily but firmly. This, of 
course, comes with practice, but the posi- 
tion of the wood in splitting as outlined 
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prevents the axeman cutting himself in 
case the axe misses the log to be split. 
Also, the trick of nicking a piece of fire- 
wood first half-way through on one side 
and then on the other is not chronicled in 
guide-books. 

Wire, nails, and surgeons’ plaster come 
in handy in making camp. 

While one man puts up the folding 
grate and gets water the other should lay 
out the sleeping blankets, quilts, etc. The 
ground is smoothed off, leaves and boughs 
gathered for “heading,” and the things 
one is through with for the day put away 
in bags hung from the tent. Of course, 
in summer there is a cheesecloth inner 
tent. All these things are ready by sunset 
and save much confusion after dark, when 
you stretch out after a huge meal to yarn. 

I have never failed to find deadwood 
near my camping grounds, and I cut and 
split plenty of it. Also, I have a good 
supply of birch bark. Only last fall, when 
alone, I found my acetylene lamp had 
gotten choked up. I had not my custom- 
ary candle, and matches were out of the 





question. Rapidly it was get- 
ting dark, and I threw on the 
fire an armful of split dry 
wood. By its blaze the lamp 
was soon repaired and a long 
evening with the Arabian 
Nights made possible—a com- 
fort when you are alone. | 
also generally lay aside a 
handful of splits and bark, as 
when one turns out from a 
warm bed on a frosty morning 
they are sometimes worth 
their weight in ducats. The 
trick of sleeping with the head 
covered also comes with a 
little practice. 

There are many tricks of 
camp lore which one picks up 
only in travel. Generally, 
when you tent out for the 
night, water is obtained by 
bailing a tiny spring. Very 
often it has to be cleaned out. 
Of course, you have no wash- 
basin, so the best thing to do 
is to fill a tin pint and hold 
it in the teeth. When John 
Harris showed me last fall 
I must admit it was a new one. A pint 
of water will suffice to wash one’s 
hands. You dampen, lather, and rinse, all 
in a moment. When you have food to 
cut it comes in handy to have your hands 
clean. 

And, of course, there some day comes 
that evening with its oil-surface lake and 
orange afterglow, as Service has said, 
“full of hush to the brim,” when canoes 
and all that savors thereof take lodging 
in your soul. Guides, of course, supply 
the craft, but a little knowledge on the 
part of the sportsman helps wonderfully. 
On strong rivers, where portages are un- 
known, the dugout is supreme. Aside 
from the better models of this class, the 
Gaspé is the salmon craft. These failing, 
the Guide’s Special model is much the 
best for all-round use. Generally this 
canoe is 18 feet in length and weighs 80 
pounds. It is flat and straight on the 
bottom and has considerable “tumble- 
home.” From my experience I offhand 
suggest the following: 

All outfits should be equipped with 
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water-tight coverings. We are experi- 
menting with several bags for this pur- 
pose at present and doubtless they will be 
available when this appears in print. In 
loading a canoe all heavy articles should 
be placed low, so they cannot roll or 
move. So placed, heavy duffle helps won- 
derfully to prevent a canoe overturning. 
Generally things are “hove in,” get wet, 
and, when you stop for lunch to later push 
on, the outfit never seems to go back from 
where you removed it, to consequently be 
lost when you do upset. I have had to 
jump out in rapids, but to date have never 
been upset, save on one occasion when the 
bow of the canoe was on the shore and 
my partner became careless. I endeavor, 
therefore, to adhere to such rules as— 
Always lean your weight on pole or pad- 
dle when you step in or out of a canoe— 
lower the weight by grasping the gun- 
wales—have your paddles the height of 
the paddler—using on long trips the In- 
dian stroke (by which the elbows are kept 
stiff, and which was proven the best stroke 
on the long race down the Ottawa). Pol- 
ing I have discussed at length in other 
issues. Never till last season, though, did 
[ see men pole on either side the canoe. 
This is done because if you are going along 
the left side of a river the water is natu- 
rally more shallow on the left side of the 
canoe, and vice versa. 

To woods cameras much attention has 
been given of late. In 1914, in 
company with friends, I spent 
over three months in experi- 
menting. As a result of that 
work the outfit I would choose 
at present would be much im- 
proved. 

Generally the light in the 
woods is poor. In photograph- 
ing, game will often stand still 
for a full second, especially if 
something attracts its attention. 
For snow and cloud scenes, a 
color screen is absolutely essen- 
tial. For photographing game 
with any telephoto lens the 
focal plane shutter unquestion- 
ably courts vibration. 

I would therefore choose one 
of the better models of cameras 
now on the market which will 
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allow for the fitting of a B. & L. telephoto 
lens and plate-holders. To this add the 
Harvey one-leg tripod. 

Most of the good boxes will allow for 
the entire lens being put, with shutter, in 
a tube, which can be screwed, or fitted 
instantly, on a separate lens board, into 
the bellows. That is to say, you have a 
camera of fair bellows length. It has a 
compound shutter fitted, with lens, in 
front. You remove the shutter and lens 
en bloc and put in its place the telephoto. 
Then to the front of the telephoto you 
attach the lens and shutter. This tele- 
photo is a corrected negative lens and the 
lens in the shutter is a positive lens, mak- 
ing a complete combination. 

The one-leg tripod is an aluminum tube, 
large enough to hold a fly fishing rod, with 
a cap on top and a screw. The lower end 
is well-nigh bayonet shape and readily 
sticks into the ground. 

For ordinary work the camera is set up 
on the tripod, focused and driven into the 
ground, and exposures made by the an- 
tineous release. Whenever possible the 
color screen is used, and requires three 
times the ordinary exposure. When using 
the telephoto the change is quickly made. 
The screen can be used with the telephoto 
whenever the light and the position of the 
object allow. 

In stalking game, the telephoto is set at 
infinity at the number of magnifications 
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decided on. Regular film may be used in 
the very best light and the Eastman 
Graphic plates in the worst lights. Gen- 
erally I carried my camera as if it were 
a hod. When I finally set it down to 
photograph, anything short of the most 
rocky ground generally held the tripod 
steady. Of course, a camera for such 
work would have to weigh less than, say, 
about three pounds. 

As to the size of cameras used, I have 
tried most. I really do not think I would 
choose any camera smaller than the 3% x 
4%: For pocket use there are several 
new ones on the market equipped with 
F 4.5 and 6.3 lenses. Short of these I 
would take the old reliable 3 A. It’s all 
very well to talk about enlargements and 
the price of film, etc., but enlargements 
are an art in themselves, and frightfully 
expensive, when you finish many dozen. 

The complete telephotos as tried out last 
season were satisfactory when the light 
was strong enough to stop them down to 
about F 11. Otherwise they were not 
sharp enough. I was able to get some 
pictures, including one of a band of 
twenty-five caribou, at an 1/80th of a 
second, at F 6.3, with a plate having a 
speed of H. & D. 500, or four times the 
speed of regular film. With the compound 
shutter I could have stopped down to F 11 
and used a 1/20th. 

At the present date of writing there is 
a new flash-lamp which should be in every 
sportsman’s equipment. You cock it and 
when the trigger is pressed two distinct 
things happen. First, the cap which ex- 
plodes ignites the flash; and, second, the 
piston of a tiny cylinder is so compressed 
that it drives a shaft, which in turn strikes 
the head of the antineous release, or 
drives sufficient air through a tube to re- 
lease the old type of bulb release. This 
trigger is also so adjusted that at the 
maximum of the flash the shutter is 
opened. For instance, if you wish to take 
a picture anywhere from one-fifth of a 
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second up to one-three-hundredth, you set 
your shutter there and pull the chain. This 
requires no setting up, other than a place 
for the camera, no shutter left open, no 
guesswork about stopping movement. For 
exposures such as looking out of a camp 
window and still showing the interior, you 
simply set the shutter as the meter reads 
for the daylight exposure outdoors. 

In the way of small stuff for the trail, 
tastes differ. For occasional light I prefer 
a flash-lamp, with extra battery. To pre- 
vent it burning out I reverse the battery 
when it is not in use. For chasing round 
camp in the middle of the night I posi- 
tively refuse to be without one. Then 
surgeons’ plaster is just about worth its 
weight in kopecks. In winding axe- 
handles, winding-rods, and a score of 
other things I always come home with 
about six inches left, which I have wound 
round my knife-handle. Dental floss is 
very handy and pays to carry. You can 
wind odd things with it and save many a 
dentist bill, as men are careless about such 
things when on the trail. 

The best binocular I have ever used is 
the B. & L. new 8 power. I generally 
wound mine with tape to keep it clean and 
shortened the strap so the glasses just 
rested on my left chest, in a pocket espe- 
cially constructed. Thus they were al- 
ways ready. In fact, from the day I 
enter camp the binocular case is not in 
service. 

In the camp kit should be included a 
swab for washing dishes, as the water used 
is often on the verge of boiling. 

Last season I had occasion to pick up 
several spools of wire which the depart- 
ment (5 and 10 cent) stores sell for a 
nickel. It suffices to say I used it all, its 
needs being manifest. 

Tobacco for the open should be a cut 
plug flavored with latakia, according to 
taste. Mixtures soon burn out and the 
straight woodsman’s plug is generally too 
strong. 


FOR TRAPSHOOTERS: “HOW TO HOLD” BY H. H. LAKE, 
A WELL-KNOWN SHOOTER. ONE OF THE BEST ARTICLES 
OF THE KIND EVER WRITTEN. NO GENERALITIES, 
BUT FACTS ILLUSTRATED WITH ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
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THE FIGHTING BUCK OF THE 
CHIPPEWA 


BY PAUL W. GALLAGHER 


HE first day of the open season for 
deer in Wisconsin broke clear and 
frosty; no snow for tracking, nor 

had there been any rain for several weeks. 
In other words, conditions were decidedly 
unfavorable for the still-hunter. How- 
ever, the little village of Exeland was full 
to overflowing with red coats, red caps, 
and even full suits of red—red mackinaw, 
red flannel, red canvas. For the next ten 
days it would not be safe to go out even 
into the back garden without some flam- 
ing scarlet signal that one was not a deer. 
So red was the fashionable color for all, 
even those who had no evil intentions 
against the white-tails for meat or trophy. 
This army of “redcoats” were not Brit- 
ish soldiers, though they were well armed, 
some with old-time Winchesters and other 
popular rifles, to which each owner pinned 
his faith, based upon former successes, 
while the majority proudly exhibited the 
latest high-power sporting arms, lever- 
action, pump-action, and automatic. Every- 


thing from .22’s to .45-70’s, though the 
.30-30’s and small-bore high-powers were 
most in evidence. 

Deer are reasonably plentiful in this 
part of the State, and should remain so 
for some years, under the present game 
law that allows but one deer per annum 
to each licensed hunter. The “Soo Line” 
runs through here, and there are quite a 
good many settlers and lumbermen, though 
but comparatively litthe cleared land. Sev- 
eral good highways are already estab- 
lished and new ones being built every year. 
The deer are, therefore, pretty well ac- 
quainted with the sight and smell of man. 
In this connection I beg to offer an opin- 
ion as to the habits of deer. 

Lately I have seen several discussions, 
pro and con, as to what extent the white- 
tail deer depends upon his sense of smell 
in avoiding danger from the hunter, some 
claiming that the deer has not a very keen 
sense of smell, or at least does not use that 
sense to any great extent in avoiding his 
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pursuers. Others argue just the opposite, 
that the white-tail deer depends almost 
solely upon his keen sense of smell in 
keeping out of the way of his enemies, 
and especially his human enemy. Both of 
these claimants have good grounds for 
their views, and no doubt both have had 
experience to warrant their conclusions. 
But the conditions were different under 
which the tests were made. My own ob- 
servations and the experience of others 
have led me to believe that deer have a 
very keen sense of smell, and that they 
depend upon it in protecting «themselves 
from their enemies, including the hunter. 
The deer’s sense of sight is, like that of 
practically all wild animals, keen only for 
moving objects. His sense of hearings is 
most acute, and must be reckoned with in 
all attempts to approach the unsuspecting 
deer. 4 
But what I wish to say is, that in un- 
settled sections of the country where deer 
are hunted, and where the deer practically 
never see, hear or smell a man except as 
an immediate enemy—the hunter—there 
one must take into consideration the di- 
rection of the wind if one hopes for suc- 


cess in approaching within shooting dis- 
tance of his buck. That is to say, take 
every precaution against the deer’s taking 
alarm from detecting the hunter through 


the sense of smell. On the other hand, in 
localities where the deer are accustomed 
to the smell of the human animal from 
birth to old age; where they roam and 
feed throughout the greater part of the 
year within smell and frequently in sight 
of man, and where man is an enemy but 
for a few days in each year, there the 
hunter may and does approach to within 
shooting distance of his buck, though his 
quarry must have been aware of the odor 
of his pursuer. The deer did not flee, not 
because he did not smell the hunter, but 
because the smell did not sufficiently 
alarm him to the extent of instant flight. 
Again, deer frequently depend upon other 
tactics and attempt to escape, and do 
escape, by hiding in thick cover, or by 
slipping around the hunter, turning his 
flank, as it were. 

But to return to the story. The condi- 
tions were not good for still-hunting. The 
ground was bare in spite of the prayers 
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of the hunters, and the leaves and twigs 
were as dry as veritable powder. The 
deer territory in this section is largely 
“popple” thickets, wind-falls, cranberry 
swamps, with here and there pine and 
hemlock, and in places, some hardwood 
timber. Most of the land has been cut 
over by the lumberman, and now over- 
grown with smaller trees and bushes, mak- 
ing ideal cover for deer, and a few bear, 
and harboring, besides, abundance of 
ruffed grouse. The country is nearly level, 
with just enough rolling land to relieve 
the monotony, and among the ravines are 
numerous small streams full of speckled 
trout, and near by is the Chippewa River, 
a very beautiful little river with clear, 
cold water in which the rainbow trout 
“inch for inch and pound for pound, the 
gamest fish that swim, abound,” to say 
nothing of the “fresh-water tiger,” the 
muskelunge, or muscallonge, or however 
you spell it, that inhabit the deeper rocky 
recesses. 

And for miles on either side of this 
sometimes smooth-flowing, quiet, placid, 
lady-like little river, this sometimes rapid- 
flowing, talkative, spluttering, gurgling, 
turbulent, rock-beset, beautiful Chip- 
pewa, lies the home and stamping grounds 
of the whitetail deer family, and in par- 
ticular, His Lordship, the Fighting Buck 
of the Chippewa. Just how he first 
earned the title is not known to the 
writer, but by such was he known, and 
nobly did he prove his right to the dis- 
tinguishing title to the very end. 

And this is how it all came about. My 
pal and hunting partner, Charles A. 
Groves, “Bo,” for short, and I were both 
formerly from Missouri. True, we did 
insist, at times, on being shown, but our 
usual motto was, “We'll show you.” 

“Sliver,” says Bo (“Sliver,” by the way, 
is a pet name Bo gives me, simply for the 
reason that I am decidedly longer than I 
am thick)—“Sliver,” says he, “let’s go 
over on the Chippewa and have a try for 
that old fightin’ buck that thinks he can 
fool ’em all. Let’s show him we're from 
Missouri.” 

“That’s the very caper,” said I, “for I 
have a hunch that we can outwit him, and 
to-day will be a good time, for the woods 
will be full of hunters, and that old buck 
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will be dodgin’ in around those pine thick- 
ets over by the little lake about three miles 
on the other side of the Chippewa, where 
we gathered the cranberries and blue- 
berries.” 

So, we climbed upon the fence to talk 
it over, and fixed our date for the follow- 
ing day. Next morning, with pack-sack, 
containing lunches, small hunting ax, cam- 
era, compass, matches, pipes and ammu- 
nition for both rifles and pipes, we started 
on our six-mile jaunt for the little lake 
where we hoped to locate the big buck or 
some of his kindred. Bo was armed with 
his Remington .35 automatic, while I car- 
ried an old .88-40 Winchester. 

The morning was fine, the air cool to a 
decided sharpness, the ground was cov- 
ered with white frost so heavy that it ap- 
peared like a light snow. Full of the 
hunter’s joy of anticipation, full of the 
joy of outdoor life, and incidentally full 
of black coffee with bacon and eggs, why 
shouldn’t we feel that the gods were kind 
te us! 

Eastward we hiked along the wagon 
road, with a sharp lookout for game on 
either side, for it was not an uncommon 
thing for deer to be seen anywhere along 
this roadway. However, we did not see 
any game on our three-mile walk to the 
river. On reaching the Chippewa, we 
crossed in our small boat and began a 
careful still hunt through the three or 
four miles of popple thicket, wind-fall and 
scrubby timber to the shores of the lake 
which was our objective point for the 
time being. 

Whirr-r-r-r! Burr-r-r-r! The grouse 
would get up all around us. “Don’t it 
beat the Sam Hill, and Tom Walker, and 
Bill Jones!” says Bo, only Bo combined 
and concentrated the gentlemen’s names 
into one little word, “how it is that when 
a feller goes out with a shotgun a-purpose 
to kill a mess of them darn’d grouse, that 
not a-one of them will get up closer than 
fifty yards of you, and then with a bushy 
tree between you and him. And now when 
a feller has a rifle and wants to be ’spe- 
cially quiet, the blamed galoots let you 
walk on ’em.” Whirr! goes another from 
nearly under Bo’s feet and up goes his 
gun, but with a grin he lowers the rifle 
and remarks, “I could have got that one, 


all right, but there wouldn’t been much of 
him Teft.” 

“Yep,” said I, “that’s a very wise and 
learned observation of yours, but the re- 
markable fact you have just shed yourself 
of is a very important and wise provision 
of nature: First, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the individual grouse, thereby 
tending to promote the continuation of 
the species. Secondly, to furnish oppor- 
tunities for such as you to exercise the 
virtue of self-control and to refrain from 
the use of language that is barred from 
polite society.” 

Just what answer Bo would have made 
to my very learned observations will 
never be known, suffice it to say that it 
would, no doubt, have been sufficiently 
strong and appropriate, for at that very 
moment, a cautious snapping of twigs, 
and then a crash from a small brush patch 
a little way ahead, took all thought from 
our chaff to the more serious matter of 
game. We ran forward, one to either side 
of the cover, but a glimpse of a tell-tale 
white flag was all either of us really saw, 
though I had a fleeting impression of a 
set of antlers disappearing in the ever- 
green bushes. 

“That’s him,” loudly whispered Bo, 
with appropriate disregard for the rules 
of syntax, “that’s him; I’ve seen him be- 
fore. Looks big as a mule, don’t he?” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” I asked, “or 
isn’t a mule a big enough target for you?” 

“I saw him big enough,” said Bo, “but 
not long enough. Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Well, I didn’t see anything to shoot at 
except a white flash, and I would be in- 
clined to think that a ghost if it were not 
for the noise he made. But it must be the 
big buck, all right—the Fighting Buck of 
the Chippewa.” 

We laid our heads together to decide 
the best plan to get another chance, and 
perhaps a better chance, to annex his 
Lordship to our more immediate posses- 
sions, so we decided to follow in the gen- 
eral direction taken by the buck, though 
there was no possibility of tracking him. 
To our right was the river, a mile or less 
distant, and to the front and to the left 
of us, the small lake where the big buck 
was known to frequent. Separating, 
though keeping within hailing distance of 
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each other, we cautiously advanced, but 
did not again see nor hear the buck. 

After another half mile through the 
wind-fall, we found we could not get 
through the brush quietly enough to hope 
for a sight of our game, so we agreed 
that our only chance for success would 
be to cut across to the lake, and then to 
take a stand there and chance the buck’s 
showing up there some time later in the 
day. Accordingly we did this with as 
little noise as possible, and soon came 
out on the swamp bordering on the 
lake. 

This pond, locally known as Birch Lake, 
is bordered on about three-fourths of the 
shore-line with a tall grassy swamp, with 
a few small trees and bushes standing, 
and with many fallen trunks of small 
trees and limbs over which the grass has 
grown, making a rather difficult place 
to walk without stumbling and falling, 
though it is criss-crossed with narrow 
deer paths. This grassy swamp is really 
an interesting phenomenon, being a float 
ing shore-line, made up of many years’ 
growth of moss and grass, the whole rest- 
ing upon a moss-filled underground lake. 
One can walk over it safely, and by jump- 
ing, or rather by teetering up and down, 
one can shake an acre of it, seemingly. 
This condition is characteristic of the 


shores or a part of the shores of the small 
lakes in this part of Wisconsin. 

We were following up the outlet to the 
lake, and, having reached a point about a 
quarter of a mile of the water-line, we 
found a large fallen tree on which we sat 
down to rest and have a smoke, and like- 
wise to plan our future actions. We were 
entirely in the open, in plain view from 
every direction for some distance. We 
smoked and chatted there for perhaps half 
an hour, and decided to separate, each to 
take a stand agreed upon, and Bo had 
started and reached a point some thirty 
yards from me, when to my surprise I saw 
a large deer coming toward me from the 
woods to the south, and perhaps three 
hundred yards away. The distance was 
too great for a successful shot with my 
.38-40, and fearing that the buck would 
see me and bolt before getting within 
shooting distance, I succeeded in attract- 
ing the attention of Bo, whose .35 auto- 
matic could reach him. But the buck was 
not in sight from where Bo was standing. 
Motioning him to me, Bo came as quickly 
and quietly as possible, but by the time 
he had reached me the buck had gotten 
out of sight by turning into a dense pine 
thicket that came to within about one hun- 
dred yards of our position. I hurriedly 
acquainted Bo with the facts, and both 
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oi us felt that an opportunity had been 
lost, fearing that the buck had slipped 
away. Yet, although the buck had entered 
the cover in full view of me, he did not 
seem to have seen me, or at least to have 
been frightened. 

It was a period of anxious uncertainty. 
Whether the buck was aware of our pres- 
ence, whether he had turned back in the 
thicket and reached the cover of the tim- 
ber again or was still in the thicket of 
small evergreens, we did not know. It 
seemed most probable that he had slipped 
back. But hope springs eternal, and nei- 
ther of us spoke nor moved. Within three 
or four minutes the buck stepped boldly 
out of the evergreen shelter at the very 
point nearest us, one hundred yards away. 
Directly facing us, he threw up his head 
and gave a snort of defiance. A more 
beautiful, a more majestic picture, I never 
expect to see. It was high noon, the sun 
was shining full on his splendid coat, his 
antlers glistened in the bright light as he 
stood staring at us, rigid as a carven 
statue. I do not think either of us 
breathed. I remember distinctly how hard 
my heart was pounding at my ribs. At 
last Bo raised his rifle, aimed quickly and 
fired. The buck dropped as if dead in his 
tracks. A breath of relief, a silent hand- 
shake, a sigh of regret—for the Fighting 
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Buck of the Chippewa was dead! So we 
thought. 

With leisurely haste we worked our way 
to where .the buck had fallen, while Bo 
explained that he held right between his 
eyes—a brain shot—and how that buck 
had never moved a muscle since he 
dropped. Which I think was true, so far 
as moving was concerned, but when we 
got up to within about thirty feet of the 
fallen buck he raised his head and looked 
at us, but seemingly without comprehend- 
ing the situation. So Bo suggested that 
we take a picture of him. I laid down 
my rifle and, taking the camera, proceeded 
to “find” him, when something happened, 
and happened very suddenly. That buck 
sprang to his feet, with the hair on his 
neck bristling; with an angry snort, fling- 
ing blood from his nostrils, with eyes 
fairly blazing, he charged straight at Bo 
with all the fury of crazy madness. So 
sudden and unexpected was the onslaught 
neither of us was prepared to shoot, 
though I realized what a chance for a 
camera shot I missed. Please bear in 
mind that the fallen limbs and small trees 
overgrown with grass made it precarious 
footing when one undertook to move 
quickly; but Bo did move quickly, I can 
tell you! for that buck was almost upon 
him before he realized there was a fight 
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on hand. Jumping to one side, Bo fired, 
striking the buck back of the fore legs 
and passing through the lungs. That buck 
should have gone down, but he didn’t. In- 
stead he staggered but slightly and made 
for Bo again, and again Bo fired a broaal- 
side through the lungs, but that buck re- 
fused to quit. There was a scrambling, 
jumping, dodging, shooting fight on the 
part of Bo, and a lunging, snorting, de- 
termined, vicious fight on the part of the 
buck, which lasted but a matter of sec- 
onds, during which Bo fired four shots, 
all that were in his gun, all striking the 
buck where any one of them should have 
put him down to stay. In the meantime 
I was losing no time in exchanging a 
loaded camera for a loaded rifle.” Bo’s 
last cartridge seemed to leave the buck 
facing me, and without hesitation he came 
for me, the bloody froth flying at every 
snort, and those antlers looked mighty big 
and sharp. I fired at once, breaking a 
fore leg at the shoulder, and down went 
the valiant buck for good. 

“Well, I be damned,” said Bo, as he 
took off his hat to the fallen foe. “The 
Chippewa? I 
should say so!” Another hand-shake. 

“I should like to have had a moving- 
picture machine and got a film of that 
scrimmage,” I remarked; “it would make 
a small fortune.” But, on further reflec- 
tion, I admitted that I would have had to 
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have some disinterested party to turn the 
crank of that machine at about the wind- 
up. 
The buck was a large one for this sec- 
tion, with a beautiful head—not a very 
large one—of ten points; the right-brow 
tine had been lost in some former mishap. 
An examination showed that Bo’s first 
shot had struck an inch below the eyes 
and not quite a center shot, and had 
grazed the brain and out at the top of the 
neck near the shoulder. The four shots 
fired during the fight had all passed 
through the lungs; the copper jacket of 
one bullet, or parts of it, had passed 
through the heart. The bullet from the 
.88-40 had merely broken the leg at the 
shoulder, knocking him down, where he 
died from the other shots within a few 
minutes after falling. The buck was in 
fine condition, evidently in his prime, and 
dressed about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. His vitality was remarkable. 
That any animal of the deer family could 
stand up under the successive shocks of 
the .35 automatic seems scarcely believ- 
able, yet he did just as I have related. 

The Fighting Buck of the Chippewa is 
dead, but long shall the memory of his 
last heroic struggle remain among the 
most vivid as well as the most cherished 
mental pictures of sports afield, collected 
from time to time in the great out-o’-doors 
by my pal and your humble servant. 


COLORADO IS THE PLACE FOR BIG MOUNTAINS AND BIG 


BEARS. 


“BEAR HUNTING IN COLORADO” BY AN OLD- 


TIMER — WM. STABECK, TELLS OF GREAT SPORT AFTER 
GRIZZLIES WITH A HOUND PACK — COMING IN DECEMBER 





NED MENZIES’ COUNTRY, IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


THE GAME FIELDS OF THE NORTH- 
WEST MIRAMICHI 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


HE parish of Derby, New Brunswick, 
is in Northumberland County. At 
_ its northeast end the Miramichi, 
perhaps the best-known river in the 
province, divides. There are really two 
main branches. The southwest branch 
almost crosses the country for over two 
hundred miles, seeming but to taunt civili- 
zation, as it drains from the west, now 
and again losing itself in the forest. On 
either side, going in from Bristol, on the 
Canadian Pacific, to Indiantown, on the 
Intercolonial, you can hunt “Miramichi 
country.” There is McKeil, the North 
Branch, North Pole, Dungarven, and Lit- 
tle Southwest, on the north; Cain’s River, 
etc., on the south. The Northwest Mira- 
michi, however, is not so well known. 
To me the first rumors of this country 
percolated through hurried descriptions 
and inaccurate railway folders. Some- 
- where up North was a land of gravel-bed 
streams where, with the rise of the water, 
salmon “moved up over night,” Old Noal 
had schooled Bill Gray, and bears 


“cotched hell.” There, too, in the early 
days, had the Mic-Mac slunk across coun- 
try, leaving a trail which needed little 
blazing. By the full of the moon 60-inch 
heads had “waughed” in the moonlight, 
and, with the coming of the first snow, 
20-point left antlers were known to be 
carelessly cast aside. Truly, a country 
savoring of the romance that to the 
woodsman is solace—and in October, 1908, 
I took myself thither. 

Newcastle drew nigh, a North Shore 
town, wistful in the early evening against 
its background of gravel-beds and skyline 
of forest slopes; amusing in its lumber- 
jack zeal in things political and personal. 
John Jarvis was to guide me, and on the 
morrow we drove at a slight angle to the 
trail of the sun, to pull up at “McNeals.” 
On our left, as we had traveled toward 
this head of the Settlements, the main 
Northwest had completed two sides of a 
triangle, the highway forming the third. 
At Redbank, or the apex of this angle, the 
Little So’ West “took in,” and some ten 
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“JIMMIE HAD IT IN SHAPE BY THE MORROW” 


miles above Redbank the two Sevogles 
branched off, to the left, in a northwest- 
erly direction, At “McNeals,” or “Ways,” 
the road on which we traveled crossed 
the Miramichi, to then swing west, enter- 
ing the forest with the water on the 
north, or right, and the main branch of 
the North Sevogle paralleling it on the 
south. 

Consultation of the map at this stage 
will show that between the Sevogle and 
the Miramichi there must be one water- 
shed; between the Miramichi and the 
Nepisiguit another. Also, the two main 
branches of the Miramichi are clearly 
marked; the Tomogonops, and the Little 
River, which has a lake at its head. Just 
beyond Wayerton the portage, or main 
highway, rather, stops abruptly. On the 
Tomogonops I have marked two camps, 
which belong to William and George Mc- 
Kay, of Chapel Island Road, and just 
above them the main or Muddy Lake 
Camp of William Grey, of Bathurst. The 
McKays are supposed to have the right 
to hunt, exclusively, all the country di- 
rectly north and south of them, or rather 
the two watersheds which drain into the 
Tomogonops. At the head of Little River, 
Edward Way, of Wayerton, has the same 
privilege. From the Lower South Branch 
Nepisiguit, known locally as the Big 
South Branch, William Grey hunts clear 
east along the Nepisiguit to Indian Falls, 
on the north side of the river. Menzies 


has the exclusive right to the 
country lying between the 
Nepisiguit and the Miramichi 
and its north branch. Arthur 
Pringle, of Stanley, York 
County, takes the balance, or 
between the two Sevogles, 
west to Big Bald Mountain, 
or Mount Kagoot (as shown 
on the map), and south of the 
north branch of the Northwest 
Miramichi. The only excep- 
tion to this division is that 
Grey has one lake, about three 
miles below the Devil’s Elbow, 
on the south side of the 
Nepisiguit, and another outfit 
just east of the Big South 
Branch, known as Blue Ledge 
Lake. 

On my first October trip I hunted from 
Arthur Pringle’s “Camp Waite” and later 
on packed over to the camp on the Big 
South Branch, within three miles of 
“Camp Crawford,” the name of which, at 
the moment, I do not recall. In the first 
afternoon’s shooting on the day of arrival 
I counted thirty-two caribou, and in the 
next five days something over 100, finally 
tagging a 26-pointer. This country I 
found easy to hunt, the environment in- 
spiring, the food and outfit all one could 
desire. Just previous to my arrival Mr. 
J. G. Nobles shot a 39-point head, and in 
1911, hunting with guide Sydney B. 
Thomas, Mr. Nash, of Boston, brought 
out a 48-pointer that is the best New 
Brunswick head the writer has seen to 
date. Pringle’s country has thus sustained 
the name of being the better early caribou 
ground. 

The evening I arrived in Newcastle on 
my first trip I hooked up with Ned Men- 
zies in person. As before mentioned, I 
had heard of this hunting, but on this oc- 
casion we waxed turbulent, as one is wont 
to do when friendships ripen in the wee 
sma’ hours. Suffice it for concerning 
minds that late that same fall, November 
found me on the Sevogle ridges, where, 
with crust-hunting and Injun tracking, 
and no little superstition pertaining to a 
sowet owl, I lost the largest bull it has 
yet been my privilege to swear at—to 
later redeem myself. On the heels of the 





The Game Fields of the Northwest Miramichi 


season Ned and I packed up 
the ice on the Miramichi, 
swung to our right, and 
climbed the watershed toward 
the “42” Camp, passing on to 
the Home Camp, near the 
open country. It may be in 
order here to record that the 
summit of the watersheds in 
this region, or rather the coun- 
try some three miles back from 
the Nepisiguit, on either side, 
is open, the slopes on either 
side being wooded. In 1909 I 
hunted in from Chipman, on 
the Dungarven and Hayden 
County, and sent to Menzies 
an Englishman who, from the 
Peabody Lake Camp, shot a 
60-inch, 24-point head. In 
June, 1910, Ned and I ran the Miramichi ° 
from Camp Adams to just below where 
the Big Sevogle took in, and during the 
fall I spent 71 days with Grey hunting 
from just above the Elbow clear down, 
at intervals, to within three miles of the 
Narrows. August, 1911, found me again 
at the Elbow, and after talking the situa- 
tion over with Grey, as he was full up, 
I went back with Ned. 

There were, of course, reasons for 
choosing this section, aside from anything 
Grey might agree with me concerning. 
In the first place this section is not over- 
hunted, there are good camps, and certain 
few good guides. In the morning and 
evening of the early season there are any 
number of feeding ponds, while during 
the day the open hills offered all the stalk- 
ing one could desire. The question of 
calling could not be determined in ad- 
vance, but in a water country big heads 
already mated up, and which could not be 
called, might “come in.” Some parties, 
however, prefer to hunt early, as the 
moose, not having been molested for a. 
year, are less wary. Any good water 
country, however, is apt to be good in the 
first part of October, providing the call- 
ing weather is ideal, even though it has 
been shot over the week previous. I 
therefore arranged to join Menzies at 
Newcastle on or about the 13th of Sep- 
tember. 

To the naked eye Ned Menzies is bald 


THE SURGEON’S 48-INCH HEAD AND BIG BUCK DEER 


as a monk, languid and cool as one of his 
own backwaters. In the tempered atmos- 
phere of the September afternoon his very 
presence begat good humor, and we felt 
at home as, duffle-laden, we swayed toward 
the hotel, to ponder anon at the election 
placards which had replaced the paint on 
innumerable barns. In the course of time 
we emerged clad in the garb of the North 
and henceforth raided such emporiums as 
the town boasted, where, amid the ging- 
ham-perfumed alcoves, we unearthed the 
remainder of our stores. With the rising 
of the moon, now at its full, our whiffle- 
treed, clucking caravan toiled up the sandy 
hill, so seemingly hemmed in by the forest 
shadows. At brooks we paused, by frosty 
roadsides our moccasins “patted,” one by 
one the occasional ghost-like clearings 
dropped behind. Then, as the stories 
waned and the moon rode high, the horses 
clattered over a covered bridge, to swing 
down a deceiving lane into a_barn- 
yard. As the teamster unhooked and we 
stretched our legs, a hound’s wail sounded 
above the gentle purr of the great old 
Nor’west. Over the veranda roof a light 
appeared, and, as a frowsy boy in huge 
suspenders kindled a fire, we thawed to 
Ned Way’s welcome. 

Our breakfast the next morning being 
of the kind which mellows strangers, 
the licensees, the “Brain Surgeon,” the 
“Princeton Wrestler,” and the “Fan” plied 
with enthusiasm their respective guides, 
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Luke Keating, Geo. McKay, and Jimmie, 
and then in the wake of Ned’s vocabulary 
we took the portage for Stony Brook, 
where at noon we “biled.” About four 
o’clock, with twenty-odd- miles under our 
belt, our camp was pitched. Again the 
teamsters unhooked while the four of us 
stole through the amber-tinted ridges to 
where the mountain current, deep set be- 
tween abandoned “brows,” choked over 
the ledges, and the purr of the gravel-bed 
stream unlocked the inner chamber of our 
souls. Even as a fish for breakfast was 
landed, the “tomawee” smoke hung listless 
in the evening air. Interested, but con- 
tent, we returned for supper. As the 
North Star stood sentinel we spread 
our blankets. Occasionally a log“ splut- 
tered and the cooling, creaking stove 
mumbled to throw about us its dancing 
gleams. 

On the way in Ned had decided it was 
best to divide our party. On the morning 
of the fifteenth, therefore, the Surgeon, 
the Wrestler, and the Scribe pushed on to 
Peabody Lake. Geo. McKay took the 


Fan in charge and they packed up to 


“42,” where Ned had a small over-night 
camp. It was from Peabody that I had 
hunted in 1908, the Englishman in 1909, 
while in 1910 Mr. Coffin and his party had 
been successful in getting their moose in 
the water. We therefore decided to try 
the Peabody country till Allen Menzies, 
Ned’s son, moved out from the Home 
Camp in the mountains. It is interesting 
here to note that, though the calling came 
in early where Allen was hunting, that we 
did not have any real “weather” at Pea- 
body. This we attributed to the pro- 
longed warm weather which prevented the 
early killing off of the foliage. Notwith- 
standing, the writer, on the evening of the 
fifteenth, called a small bull of about 35 
inches, which was feeding at the lower 
end of the lake, to within fifty paces and 
had him “answer” distinctly. We there- 
after divided the first week between Pea- 
body and the Sevogle Camp, during which 
time two bulls were called out. The first 
of these, without having answered, stepped 
into the lake not 75 yards from the blind. 
As the head was only about 48 inches, 
with narrow pans, the Wrestler passed 
him up. 
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The second morning in question the 
Surgeon and Luke had their first adven- 
ture. They were hunting from the 
Sevogle Camp. This structure had been 
erected with the idea of using it after the 
snow fell. There was, however, a small 
pond close at hand, but so near the camp 
that no fire could be started before the 
morning calling. They therefore were 
without breakfast when they took up their 
position. It was a dull day, threatening 
rain, but with the atmosphere well suited 
to the carrying of the call. 

A bull some distance up the ridge an- 
swered Luke, who, expert that he is, soon 
managed to bring him into the water, 
across from their positions. As the .45-70 
roared in the still morning air the moose 
dropped. Luke, sure that he was down to 
stay, hurried back to camp for the tape. 
Meantime it came on to rain, and, in his 
impatience, the Surgeon crept round 
through the alders, during which period 
the moose, hidden from the hunter’s vis- 
ion, got to his feet and stole away. Under 
ordinary conditions a bull as hard hit 
would have been allowed to rest a while, 
in hopes that he would lie down. The 
rain, however, would soon obliterate any 
signs and the guide and Surgeon therefore 
took up the blood trail. This required 
most of the morning, which, on an empty 
stomach, in the pouring rain, was hardly 
elevating. Three poor shots did offer, but 
by noon Luke gave up the trailing and re- 
turned to camp. 

Meanwhile, through the medium of the 
packer, who made frequent trips, from the 
upper country where the Fan was, tales of 
adventure, mingled with mirth, poured in. 
It was the Fan’s initial trip and, after the 
manner of such, his opportunities were 
legion. In the first week three heads over 
50 inches, with one close to 60 inches, 
passed him by. In the first instance 
George, not realizing that the intimate 
signals, essential between caller and hunt- 
er, were unknown to the Fan, placed the 
latter behind a blind, and, when the bull 
stepped out, there was no sound from his 
sport save the combatting of black flies 
and mumbled expletives. “How in blazes,” 
the Fan afterwards told us, “could I see 
the moose when all those pesky flies were 
stealing bases?” The second time, the Fan 





THE BRAIN SURGEON AND JIM AT SHORE CAMP 


obtained his first conception of a moose’s 
proportions and the .405 plowed through 
a retreating flank; while on the third oc- 


casion the advance, at the crucial moment, 
of the Fan through the alders might just 
as well have been announced by a brass 
band. Between heats, so to speak, it be- 
came apparent that George, marvelous 
hunter though he was, scorned cooking, 
and the Fan, exiled from his beloved 
Broadway and its over-tipped waiters, was 
undone. There is also a tale that the Fan 
nearly froze until the packer, heavily 
bribed, toted up the Fan’s unwieldy 
sleeping-bag, when, with the door open, it 
was George’s turn to forage for firewood 
in the wee sma’ hours. Finally, in des- 
peration, George bethought himself of a 
plan, and so cunningly did he summon 
moose No. 4 that the monarch of the 
forest paused not to parley, but charged 
straight on, to snag himself on the .405 
pellets at 30 paces. In the meantime we 
had wagered that if the Fan dropped any- 
thing the rifle would have to be revolving 
in circles, such as the game might be in- 
duced to cross. Encouraged by these re- 
ports, in company with Jimmie, the Sur- 
geon and I packed up-country, the Fan, 
with Luke, going back to Peabody. En 
route, at the Depot Camp I brewed the 


Fan a pot of beans of which he speaks 
fondly to this day. 

From the Home Camp, some six miles 
or more beyond “42,” overlooking a 
meadow on the edge of the open country, 
we packed three miles to the Shore Camp, 
which is on the North Branch. Four 
miles beyond this is Camp Crawford, while 
in the gulch, beyond the first open country 
hunted from the Home Camp, is Bald 
Mountain Camp. All these camps, save 
Crawford, are new, of peeled logs, and 
were built for a man whom Ned agreed to 
guide exclusively. Later they fell out and 
Ned came into the possession of a new 
outfit and a country which had been little 
hunted. To hunt Crawford and the Ne- 
pisiguit really requires a pack-horse to 
bring out the heads and to pack in the 
necessary provisions. 

We were now on the third week of our 
trip, six opportunities for shots offering 
within the first week or ten days. The 
Surgeon on the way up killed a very heavy 
buck deer, the first night at “42,” which 
somewhat revived his spirits. The first 
morning from the Shore Camp he and 
Jimmie came on a spikehorn and also 
sighted a very large bear. As so often 
happens in bear hunting in the mountains, 
they lost him while moving down from 
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their position to cross over to the moun- 
tain on which the bear was feeding. This 
sustains the writer’s contention that in 
such hunting it is best to carry a very 
high-power rifle shooting at the first notch 
at about 500 yards. Very often these 
shots will offer at this distance where the 
big-bore gun, which stops dead game hit 
at 100 yards or less, falls down. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
Jimmie and the Surgeon tried another sec- 
tion and started for the nearest meadow 
to call. It had developed into one of those 
crisp, still days when at even the orange 
tones of the sunset tarry a while on the 
surface of oil-like lakes; sentinel pines 
stand listless yet inspiring, and the scarred 
skeletons of forest fires dream of bygone 
days. It is then that the caller’s garments 
stiffen, that in the hollow air echoes carry, 
and the pioneer blood seems to merge all 
that is hardy and fine in a man. Gliding 


with apparently no effort along the trail, 
but a snowshoe track at its best in winter, 
the moccasins seemed verily to find their 
way along. As the hunters swung into a 
tiny clearing an alder “swisshed” and, ac- 


companied by a cow, a bull sauntered 
forth. There was little time for calcula- 
tion, save such as passed on the spread, 
and at point-blank range the .45-70 com- 
menced to roar. The first shot caught the 
bull fair on, the second in the flank as he 
whirled, and the third was hardly needed. 
Jimmie crashed through the bushes in the 
wake of the moose and stretched the tape 
—48 inches, with 24 points did it measure. 
Just then, from afar, was audible the ever- 
more-distant echoes of the retreating cow 
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as the silence of the September evening 
again became manifest. 

This head was killed on the last Satur- 
day. Jim had it in shape by the morrow 
and we decided to follow a new trail that 
would bring us out to the river above the 
north fork of the Miramichi. The second 
day we started early and were able to 
make Way’s that night, and Newcastle be- 
fore midnight, where the Fan met up with 
us. On the way out we passed a chap 
from Texas who had only five days to 
hunt from the Home Camp. Luke, we 
afterwards heard, guided this gentleman, 
procuring for him a 57-inch bull moose 
and a 500- to 600-pound black bear. Two 
other parties followed and brought out 
moose, caribou, deer, etc. In 1912, Mr. 
Lane, of Montreal, hunted with Luke and 
brought out a moose, two bear, one cari- 
bou, and two deer. Other parties were 
also successful. In 19138, however, the 
writer planned a trip for Francis Ma- 
nierre, of Chicago, who, in company with 
his friend, Mr. Marshall, went after bear 
and trout in August. In the first five days 
on the mountains 43 bear were counted 
and five killed. The balance of the time 
was then devoted to fishing, one trout over 
4 pounds being killed at the Nepisiguit 
pool, and any number ranging up to 3 
taking the fly in more handy waters. In 
going on this trip the party poled up from 
Grand Falls on the Nepisiguit, cutting 
across country from below Injun Falls. 
This, in the writer’s opinion, is the most 
pleasant way to either hunt or fish this 
country, as one can come out in a day 
downstream. 


SHOOTING YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS TURKEY IN HIS 
NATIVE FASTNESSES IS A STUNT NOT OFTEN PUT OVER 


NOWADAYS. 


READ “A WILD TURKEY HUNT IN SOUTH 


CAROLINA,” BY D. J. HART, COMING IN DECEMBER 
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THE UPPER HUMBER WITH ITS 
SALMON AND CARIBOU 


BY DR. LOUIS A. SEXTON 


UMBERMOUTH is a nice little vil- 
H lage located at Bay of Islands, 
N. F., three days and three nights 
from New York. Here one can secure 
guides, supplies, license, etc. The license 
costs $50 and guides $3 and $3.50 per day. 
This includes their camp outfit, canoe, etc. 
The best plan is to ship canoes and sup- 
plies by train to Deer Lake, which is 
thirty miles up the Humber. One can 
make this in canoe or motorboat, but, aside 
from the beautiful scenery along the nar- 
rows, nothing is to be gained and the 
river is very swift for a good part of the 
way. With E. P. (Ned) Brake for a 
guide, I left Deer Lake on September 17th. 
We crossed the lake and camped on a 
small island just where the Humber runs 
in. It was almost dark and the mosqui- 
toes were active beyond description. We 
soon got our smudge going and had sup- 
per over, and started in on our first night’s 
sleep in the open. Next morning, Sep- 
tember 18th, we started on our long pad- 
dle up the Humber into the caribou coun- 
try. We kept at it ail day in a steady 
downpour of rain. We made two portages 
during the day and I walked the greater 
part of the afternoon. The going along 
the shore was rough and hard, and it was 
all I could do to keep pace with Ned, who 
was out of the canoe about half the time. 
The ascent, while not very steep, is grad- 
ual and rough. We camped that night in 
a log cabin belonging to George Nicholas. 
It was very good to get on a nice caribou 
rug in front of a cheerful fire after such 
a day’s climbing and wading. 
Next morning found us again battling 
with the rapids, and let me say now that I 
have never seen Ned’s equal with a canoe. 


We had swift, steep water all day, and late 
in the afternoon arrived at “The Great 
Falls.” I sat for an hour and watched 
the salmon in their tireless efforts to jump 
the falls. About one in twenty would get 
up, while the others would tumble back 
again and again. I was not able to get 
more than one in any picture, but they 
never stopped and seemed to be a number- 
less ‘horde. This is purported to be the 
best salmon stream in the world, and I 
doubt it not, for all day they were jumping 
in front of the canoe. The week before 
Norman Fisher had connected up with a 
thirty pounder, which upset his canoe and 
lost his gun and other belongings, but he 
saved the fish. We spent a very peaceful 
night just up over the falls, the roar of 
which can be heafd for miles. Several 
liveyeres were camped at the falls that 
night on their way down with meat which 
they had killed that day. 

September 20th we got away early and 
by noon were in the heart of the caribou 
country. Just before we reached the spot 
where we expected to camp, we came 
upon a stag and three does. I shot the 
stag for meat, not-thinking his head worth 
keeping, but, when we caught up with 
him, found he had a perfectly symmetri- 
cal head of twenty points. The sun was 
broiling hot; the black and green flies 
were there by the million. 

We skinned our stag, hung up his meat 
and made camp in good time. Next morn- 
ing we started out and I verily expected 
to see caribou by the dozen, but was sore- 
ly disappointed. At the end of the day 
we had seen one small doe. The weather 
was so-warm they were not moving, and 
for almost a week we met with the same 








result—an occasional lone doe or a few 
does and fawns. 

On the morning of the twenty-sixth 
Ned called me to “Come quick! There’s 
a big stag just across the river.” I got 
out of my bag and ran down to the river 
and took a shot at him, eight hundred 
yards across and up the river. With the 
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SALMON LEAPING THE HUMBER FALLS 


MY SECOND STAG, SHOWING THE LONG STRETCH OF MARSH 





crack of my Mauser he reared up and fell 
flat on his back on the sand, but before I 
could congratulate myself he was up and 
gone. I dressed hurriedly and we crossed 
the river and found plenty of blood where 
he had fallen. We started out in hot pur- 
suit and came up with him a few hundred 
yards up, just in time to see him lie down 
and stretch out; so I thought surely he 
was dead this time, and we walked up 
within ten steps of him before he showed 
any signs of life, and, before I knew what 
had happened, he was up and gone again. 
Oh, yes, I was shooting all this time, but 
he didn’t stop. We trailed him about two 
miles, and met him coming back on his 
trail, whereupon I began to shoot again 
with as much deliberation as if he were 
a “rising bear,” but he kept coming and 
was in fifty yards of me when he finally 
fell. I had shot all told fifteen times at 
him. When we were sure he was dead we 
went back to camp for breakfast. It was 
now ten o'clock. We had been chasing 
him four hours. I decided to get on some 
more clothes, and when I pulled my boots 
off I found I had two socks on my right 
foot and none on the left. I don’t think 
I was ever quite able to explain that satis- 
factorily to Ned. 























After breakfast I got my gun out to see 
what my trouble had been and found my 
sights elevated, and I had been shooting 
about thirty inches too high. We went 
back over and photographed and skinned 
him out. He had a massive set of antlers, 
with perfect brow antlers reaching almost 
to the end of his nose. While he only 
had twenty-six points, his was a much 
better head than many I have seen with 
many more points. 

We next spent two days on an unsuc- 
cessful bear hunt, and, on the twenty-ninth 
we went out to have a last look for an- 
other stag. It was cold and windy and 
the marshes were literally alive with 
caribou on their long journey to the 
south. 

I spotted a nice thirty-one-point stag 
moving slowly along with seventeen does, 
and, after a stalk of about half a mile, 
made quick work of him. Three quick 
shots, any one of which would have killed 
him, restored me somewhat in Ned’s esti- 
mation. 

That afternoon we broke camp and 
found the river had fallen at least two 
feet since we went in, so I had to walk 
the greater part of ninety miles out. 

In conclusion, I want to advise against 
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“HE HAD A MASSIVE SET OF ANTLERS” 
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SPYING FOR GOOD HEADS 


going to Newfoundland in September. 
The green flies were so numerous that we 
had to dig troughs and pickle our scalps 
in order to save them; besides, the black 
flies and mosquitoes were ever present. 
On our way out we had an inch of snow, 
the first of the season, and I rejoiced that 
the flies would have a long rest. 
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RONK AND GONK DROWSING 


IN THE NOONDAY SUN 


GREETIN’S—WAVIES! 


By T. N. BUCKINGHAM 


II 
PON a low knoll just inside the 
U cane-banks and willow thickets of 
the shelving mainland, carpeted with 
wind-swept leaves from giant oaks, Hor- 
ace had pitched our camp. The wagon 
stood hooded by a wide-spreading tarp, 
close beside two neighboring pecan trees. 
The table was laid across the crates of our 
water carboys, there was a neat kitchen 
shelf built against a log, and a grand rip- 
roaring fire grilling in a stove of bor- 
rowed concrete blocks. Horace’s humble 
cot and bedding sagged beneath a spread- 
ing bush, and that worthy himself, when 
we staggered in with our burdens, was 
bending over the fire poking into frying- 
pans and adjusting pots and kettles. 
“Well, gent’muns, gent’muns,” he greet- 
ed, his dark, satin face gleaming in the 
leaping reflections, “how many is you-all 
done kilt?” Then, when he saw our 
geese: “Uummpphh-uummpphh! Lawdy! 
Lawdy! I b’lieve you-all is done kilt all 
de birds! Yaas, suh, gent’muns, whin I 
heer’d dem cannons poppin’ up yonder on 





de bar I say t’ myse’f, I say, uummpphh- 
uummpphh! I say, step light, ganders, 
caus’ he’ah come ole Hard Luck, an’ ole 


Hard -Luck he’s de fus’ cuzzin’ t’ ole 
Crimp. How many is you-all got? 
Uummpphh-uummpphh! Jes’ look at de 
geese!” 


It was a bully supper the darkey set 
before us—smoking hot, thick soup, crisp 
crackers, a royal stew of rabbit, squirrel. 
pork and all the vegetables within reach 
of Horace’s arm and wire-pulling influ- 
ence in the district. And when the mo- 
ment arrived he had the griddle busy 
turning off buckwheats until even Mr. 
Williams cried out that his tank was full 
and turned down a stack of browned ap- 
plicants. 

We sat around our camp-fire until long 
after Horace had finished his chores. A 
lop-sided moon strung over the parapet of 
the distant levee and turned its search- 
light upon the sleeping lowlands. Our 
stories were told in the hush-voiced peace 
of thrilling night quiet, broken by queer 
calls from the jungle walks and honking 














geese flying the brightened paths of a 
river world. There were tales from Wil- 
liams of the old days, when bear and deer 
roamed at will; thrilling episodes of high- 
water perils, crumbling levees and devas- 
tation. Mr. Williams suggested, along 
toward bedtime, that in the morning we 
work what he very appropriately termed 
“magic” on the geese. His plan was for 
us to take Horace along and when two 
of us had reached the upper bar for the 
others to go across the river and shoot 
on the lower big bar. So, good-nights 
were exchanged, our host took his way 
home down the river bank, and we made 
off to the land of dreams. The Gunman 
and I took possession of the wagon, while 
Fat Boy drew a cot alongside the wheels 
and draped the tarp above his covers. I 
remember the sinking glow of the fire; 
Horace moving about, a vague form in 
the wasting firelight, and a last echoing 
din of geese in the distance. 

A rustling of the tarp awoke me. The 
Gunman, struggling confusedly from the 
warm blankets, sat bolt upright in the 
darkness and began fumbling for his 
boots. 

“S’what time, Amigo?” 

I reached sleepily for the electric torch 
and diagnosed the Ingersoll. 

“S’three, excusin’ ten minutes!” 

“Much too early—mornin’ paper hasn’t 
come—have my coffee sent up,” mumbled 
the Gunman, sinking back into the cotton. 
A sharp snapping from the direction of 
Horace’s stronghold. 

“S’ a fire started?” 

“Yep—git on up. Where do you think 
you are—in the Ritz-Carlton?” 

“Switch on the glim again, citizen—I 
prithee, friend, m’ toothbrush?” I ex- 
humed the flash and flooded the dungeon 
blackness of our quartets. The Gunman 
struggled toward the far end of them and 
emerged, swearing. 

“This nest, for the purpose of donning 
one’s trousers, is nothing more or less 
than a sublimated upper berth,” he 
gasped, writhing and twisting into his 
moleskin knickers. “Is Fat Whelp stir- 
ring ?” 

Breakfast didn’t take long. To quote 
dispatches from the front, “We made 
heavy progress on bacon and eggs and 
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established a rideau de fer on the buck- 
wheats and coffee.” We washed the 
dishes and stored camp in a jiffy and 
were soon pulling up-river, Horace and 
I at the oars. The rapidly falling 
water greeted us with a bar at least 
half a mile nearer than our landing 
place of the day before. ’Gene and Fat 
Boy hurried off through the shadows, 
while Horace and I pushed out across the 
moon-dimmed river.- The sweep of the 
current aided and almost before we knew 
it the boat’s keel grated on the bar grav- 
els. We were not particularly heavily 
burdened—just Ronk and Gonk, a half- 
dozen board profiles, a spade and, besides 
my two guns, a twenty-two automatic for 
Horace. We mounted to the ridge of the 
bar and turned south for a mile walk, 
leading out upon a great beaked peninsula 
pointing into the broad lagoon bend. 
Some two hundred yards off the willows 
and half a mile from the river we staked 
the birds and fell to, turn and turn about, 
upon my pit. When we finished I racked 
my shrouded guns, climbed in after them, 
and sent Horace off on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the south end of the bar, with 
the rifle as comrade. It was good day- 
light by this time and I watched the 
darkey until he disappeared behind a 
clump of islanded mounds just off the 
main woods of the riparian sections. A 
moment or so later there bit across the 
sands a nasty whip from the automatic— 
a pause—then a second spiteful crack. At 
the second report four great birds rose 
in the hazy, pink sun-mist and whirled 
high out toward me. A storm of shots 
followed them and one faltered in flight 
and almost collapsed. But, circling far 
beyond even the killing range of my ten, 
they swung away and sank, mere specks, 
into the depths of the forest. Just my 
luck, for I knew only too well that Hor- 
ace had stumbled into a bunch of wild 
turkeys. And so it proved when he re- 
turned that forenoon, very doleful, to tell 
how he walked up within sixty feet of 
them and had two ground shots at a fine 
gobbler. 

I had a royal shoot that morning. Two 
flocks came up the bar soon after Hor- 
ace’s adventure with the turkeys. One 
of the gangs decoyed beautifully and left 
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three victims weltering on the sand; an- 
other, a trifle more leery, dropped a pair, 


stricken by the Swamp Angel. Hardly 
had the last group taken a disorganized 
departure when from the direction of the 
river came the “putt-putt-putt” of a mo- 
torboat. Soon I made out a long, low- 
waisted craft cut in from the Mississippi 
side and disappear under the bluff a mile 
below me. Two men emerged before 
long, and as they made their way toward 
my district I could hear them passing sur- 
mise as to my identity and remarking my 
use of live decoys. When they came up 
I found them fellows of about my age, 
well gotten up as to outfit, and packing 
two of the strangest-looking guns it has 
ever been my lot to behold. They were 
twelve-gauge automatics, evidently with 
extension magazines. Over the forward 
tube of the barrel and magazine was 
chamois skin, glued and wrapped not un- 
like the handle of a golf club. The 
chamois disappeared into a casing of well- 
soldered tin, which extended clear back 
over the entire metalwork of their guns, 
ending in a neat job around the pistol grip. 


There was a small shifting aperture for 
loading and another for the extractor to 
discharge. They were the most deadly, 
bunglesome, hideous-looking coffee-mills I 


‘ever saw—but, from their owners’ point 


of view, evidently treasures and objects 
of pride. It seemed that my two visitors 
were nomad pothunters—they confessed 
as much, pointing to their tent across the 
river and explaining casually their meth- 
ods of rounding up the river duck-rafts 
and pouring leaden hail into them. From 
a pit, not fifty yards from mine and clev- 
erly sunk flush with the sand and neatly 
lined with tarpaper, they hauled a bundle 
of tin profiles. We chatted for quite a 
while before they very courteously shoul- 
ered their duds and went off up the bar a 
mile or so. They told me, among other 
things, how they frequently killed twelve 
and fifteen geese from a flock; how they 
drifted down and ofttimes disposed of 
their kill under cover of night. Maybe 
they took me for one of their brother- 
hood, I don’t know. Later on I found that 
I had spent the morning with two of the 
worst game pirates in the business, and 
I know that if the efforts of a certain 
warden are successful that next fall will 
find that pair going shy on that beat. 

By noon four flocks had passed my way. 
I made a hideous mess of one, much to 
Horace’s dismay, for that luckless turkey- 
misser had returned and hidden himself 
not far from the scene of operations. 
From two other flocks I cut a pair each. 
But with all the fun, however, I was lone- 
some. My friends the pothunters repassed 
with a burden of six geese, and their go- 
ing was the last straw. I summoned 
Horace, we tied the dead birds into a 
spare sack, harnessed ourselves into a 
team with a stout cord and a willow 
breast-strap, and towed them across the 
bar. Try that method some time—if you 
have a heavy load. 

We went upstream a good way, then 
shot across into the smooth back eddies 
of my comrades’ bar. “ We took our time, 
hitting the long, easy back-swing of the 
river stroke, with its quick catch and re- 
cover. We hid the boat and walked to 
where my comrades stood pitted. They 
had six dead birds, and one big lunker 
with a single shot through and through 
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his skull. He had been standing, appar- 
ently stunned, since early morning, and 
the tender-hearted Gunman was doing all 
in his power with cold-water applications 
to keep him alive. I am glad to state, too, 
that this attention kept “Gink” with us 
for life—for he recovered. Late after- 
noon saw the old skiff poled off, drifting 
beneath the night flight. We put up 
flights of protesting mallards, we cried 
out at darting bands of teal that streamed 
away to inland marshes. 

“Boys,” hailed Mr. Williams, as our 
skiff, whirling gently down-current, 
bumped unjarringly against his tub fishing 
barge, “slow down; 1 got sumpthin’ for 
ye.” He arose from his task of netting 
fish from his trot-lines and piked toward 
the stern. Into an accumulation of water- 
wash he delved a cautious hand and came 
up holding a wide-mouthed blue channel 
cat of about eight pounds. 

“You-all like cat?” he queried. “’R 
would ye ruther hav’ sturgeon? Got ’em 
both. Some laks one, some t’other. I ain’ 
got no pref’rence pussonally. I’m a hell 
uv er fish-eater an’ I lak ’em all!” 

“Do we like cat?” yelled the Gunman. 
“Does a houn’ puppy love to chase rab- 
bits?” 

“They tell me sturgeon’s mighty fine,” 
objected Fat Boy, tentatively intervening 
while Mr. Williams stood hesitatingly 
with the clammy prospect held on high. 
Horace could stand the agony no longer. 

“Thro’ dat catfeesh on in de bote, Mistah 
Williams, pleese, suh—thro’ him right on 
in de bote, quick! Lawdy, gent’muns, yo’- 
all ain’t figuratin’ on bringin’ "bout no 
argymint t’wixt dem feesh. I know 
Mistah Nash laks dat dev’lish stug’gon, 
but, gent’muns, I’se yo’-alls’ cook an’ I’m 
er nigger, an’ dat yon’ner’s er ole cat- 
feesh. Thro’ him on de bote, Mistah 
Williams.” 

At this appeal in thudded B’rer Catfish, 
and, after making over him considerably, 
Horace was persuaded to land with our 
prize. The wretched cat having been duly 
slain, his preparation, or rather obsequies, 
under the personal supervision of Chef 
Horace was a work of art. The great 
gaping head was detached and saved for 
a delectable nigger dish of catfish head 
soup. The hide was next marked off into 











“STEP LIGHT, GANDERS!” 


sections and stripped away with a pair of 


pliers. Particular pains surrounded the 
making of a fire, and, upon being ques- 
tioned as to why the precautions and pe- 
culiar build, Horace explained that “whin 
he cooked er cat he sho’ had to have ’im 
er catfeesh fiah!” The steaks were rolled 
in meal and dropped into deep boiling 
lard. Then Horace, armed with a long 
prong, mounted guard over his treasure, 
and before long we lined up at a feast. 
Mr. Williams came up as our guest and 
established himself “as a dangerous factor 
in the race for eating honors of the trip. 
To Assistant Ed, summoned by ’phone 
from the club, Horace turned over our 
geese, with instructions that they be put 
on ice. 

I think that one remembers with more 
pleasure than all else the last night of 
the camp hunt. To the fireside come 
happy incidents of the treasure days just 
passed—fleeting moments, random pleas- 
antries, deeds of prowess, mole-hill dan- 
gers that loomed mountainous in the 
imagination of the moment. Fresh logs 
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are heaped upon the lagging blaze; com- 
rade faces light in fitful accord of more 
deeply cemented friendship; a veil of 
tangy, shifting smoke, strung with spark 
showers, is swept into the night spaces. 
Comes again the sounding flight call, 
sonorous challenge, belling overhead—lost 
in the distance. Each story-teller swings 
to the points of a well-beloved compass; 
each listener conjuring hard-luck fancies 
and joys that were his. We ranged across 
moose bogs and caribou barren; we clam- 
bered up saw-toothed rim rocks, we still- 
hunted through trackless swamps, and cast 
lures into well-remembered pools of mem- 
ory. But to all such came a time when 
Sleep, settling upon the ambition of our 
camp-fire, reached past the barrier of al- 
luring reminiscence; when Silence, that 
latent forerunner of the Sand Man, 
wafted tentacles into our midst and drew 
us with increasing power, weary limbs, 
tired but happy hearts and all, into the 
Land of Nod. 

“Horace,” yawned the Gunman, as that 
ebony jewel, seated comfortably upon his 
cot-side, was in the act of shedding his 
brogans, “Horace, suppose that during the 
night—to-night, we'll say—you were 
awakened by a deep growl, and, looking 
up, you saw a great big, hungry bear with 


ee 


one foot on your bed, the other on your 
bosom, and his teeth all set to chaw you. 
what would you do?” 

The darkey’s eyes, stabbed with the 
shock of dream-ridden suggestion, ab- 
sorbed the fearsome query in bulging 
bulbs of increasing whiteness. They rolled 
first over one shoulder, out across the 
prohibitive silvered river width, back 
again in furtive calculation of the jun- 
gle’s yawning gloom, up and down the 
mast-like trees. Then— 

“You mean, suh, whut would I do ef 
I woke up an’ seen er ole he-bear stannin’ 
up ovah me wid one foot in mah ches’ 
an’ fixin’ t’ bite——?” 

“T mean any kind of a bear. I’ve heard 
that the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male, anyhow!” 

“Yes, suh; yes, suh; you’s right, dey is. 
I knows—look at Molly. You mean whut 
else would I do ’sides sweat?” 

“Yep!” 

Deep cogitation. 

“Well, boss, I doan know jes’ ’zactly, 
but I guess ‘long as you done tho’d dat 
bear right in my bosom, an’ he done got 
dat close to me—he could des go right on 
an’ have dis nigger!” 

And there ended the duties of the 
“wavy” reception committee! 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN THE GAME-COCK 
STATE 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


II 

HE Banker left next morning and the 
T Live One and I were thrown into 

each other’s arms, so to speak. We 
made a fine pair of partners, for he is an 
ardent soul, always eager for more game, 
sparing himself not at all; a bearcat of a 
hunter, the kind that gets all the “luck,” 
which is another name for good judgment 
and hard work. I try to live up to those 
specifications myself, and between us we 
wore out two pairs of breeches and put 
two pairs of cruiser moccasins on the 
fritz. Tad was given the cameras and 
game sacks and together we sallied forth. 
We made a great team, for we were both 
shooting pretty well by this time and we 
knew the ropes thoroughly so that we 


could do the kind of thorough hunting 
that puts up game in the most unlikely 
places and combs the territory completely. 
To say that this day was a repetition of 
the others would be to give the wrong 
impression. No day is like any other in 
quail shooting, even if the same ground 
be hunted over, for never do you repro- 
duce conditions as before. This day I 
walked right through a bevy of thirty 
quail without any of the little devils jump- 
ing; a feat that I would not have believed 
possible. Old Jack was on point, ’way 
up the hillside and he was aimed in a line 
traversing the ground I had just walked 
over. Limpy Jim was backing him, a 
specialty of his, and, as neither dog was 
at all reliable we were going on without 
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honoring the point when Flip of the Agile 
She 


Heels came galloping down the hill. 
shouldered Jack out of the way and stole 
his point, as was her unladylike custom, 
and came to a dead stop not fifteen feet 


behind where I had just been. We could 
pass up Jack, and Limpy Jim was never 
taken seriously, but to treat Flip-dog’s 
point unceremoniously was not to be 
thought of, so I whistled the others over 
and we crept up. Then—Whirrrrr! !!— 
thirty of them! and Bang! Bang! Bam!! 
Pow!! went the guns and One Quail fell! 
They took us by surprise a whole lot, and 
besides only had forty feet to go for the 
timber. Both the Live One and I were 
shooting full-choked twelves, a big handi- 
cap in this country, for the birds lie close 
right near the thickets and you want a 
medium choke for at least the right barrel. 
We got three more out of another bevy 
which got up a reasonable distance away 
from us, and then home, and, after lunch- 
eon, on mule back to the West Planta- 
tion. The Live One and his wife went 
in a two-wheel cart while I drew Ella 
for a remount. Ella looked me over ag- 
gressively, and when I gave her the West- 
ern High Sign and proceeded to man- 


handle her about, she raised a 
hind hoof suggestively. I wasn’t 
sure whether I was too proud 
to fight or had better just recall 
my ambassador and sever diplo- 
matic relations, but I finally led 
her over to a stump and did 
a Von Hindenburg up on her 
back. Taken away by the sud- 
denness of my attack Ella 
fought a rear-guard action for 
some time, but finally cranked 
up and set sails for the two- 
wheel cart, now far over the 
fields. The girls were on horse- 
back and all sitting a most cor- 
rect riding-school seat, so that 
when Ella hove over the hori- 
zon with me bobbing up and 
down on her spine and trying 
to hold up a heavy shell vest 
off the saddle and at the same 
time trying to look dignified, 
the crowd exploded. J. Gilpin 
had nothing on me, or Ella 
either, for that matter! Luck- 
ily for me she took up a strategic posi- 
tion to the rear of the cart and so long 
as the Live One did not whip up his nag 
I had a reasonably comfortable time on 
Ella. 

We now had four dogs and whenever 
one of them found scent there was as 
pretty a roading and game-making as any 
hunter could desire. We all shot well and 
the girls got in with their twenty-gauges 
so that there was some lively cannonading 
when the birds deigned to rise. The Doc 
got out after business hours and joined us, 
arranging that evening for a big barn 
dance at the mill to be held the following 
night. Then, after an evening with us 
around the Lodge fire, the good Doctor 
gathered up his six feet three of generous 
hospitality and called for his car. He is 
never more completely in his element than 
when five or six adoring darkeys are 
fussing over him. Scene of the Doctor 
getting under way for Columbia: 

“Mose !”— 

“Yes, massah’— 

“Fill mah radiator.—Bella !” 

“Yes, massah”’— 

“Fetch meh some gas out’n th’ sto’.”— 
Tawm!” 
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“Yes, massah”— 

“He’p me awn with these dashed over- 
coats.—Tad !” 

“Yes, massah”’— 

“Git mah chicken.” 

The fowl is brought, muffled in a crocus 
sack and uttering indignant cackles. He 
is stowed away under the seat and the 
Doctor tucks himself into the dark recesses 
of the car. “George!” 

“Yes, massah—” says the eager George, 
who so far has not had a chance to do 
anything. 

“Light mah _ haid lights.—Robert!” 
(Our chef—none better on God’s foot- 
stool.) 

“Yes, massah—” 

“Crank mah car.—Good bye, you-all,” 
and waving a hand off the steering wheel 
the Doctor dashes out into the night, wing- 
ing a tree og two and ripping off a fence 
rail from the pond fence as he turns into 
the main road. 

Well, where was I, anyway, 
got into that aside? Oh, yes, 
said good-night to the Doctor 


when I 
we had 
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of my sleeping bag. She never missed a 
night in the tent after that. 

After the barn dance we had the Hunt 
of the Hangover Headache. Tom un- 
earthed a rabbit dog from somewhere and 
we all set out into new country across 
the swamp and river bottom overlooked by 
my tent. This was all wet, low, thickety 
ground and the dog was not slow in 
getting up a rabbit. I penetrated in to 
where the row was going on and came to 
a piney grove full of game trails and run- 
ways. There were fresh coon tracks in 
them, made the night before by “ole tiger 
coons” that would go seventeen pounds. 
I wanted to see more of it, but just then 
along came bunny and he got his. The 
Live One and I pitched into the cane 
alongside the swamp and routed out four 
or five cocks, three of which we got, and 
finally a long, queer, rakish bird rose 
out of the pond and was bowled over by 
the Live One’s ready gun. He turned 
out to be a clapper rail. He with another 
rabbit ended the bag for the Hunt of the 





and there was nothing to do till 
to-morrow. I went out and lit 
the camp-fire while the others 
started another game of bridge. 
Flip found it too exciting up at 
the lodge, so she came down to 
my tent and stretched herself 
before the grateful fire. She 
had been one busy little puppy 
and had won most of the points 
that day, besides being cold and 
wet and tired, and that fire 
looked good to her. 


A Tent, pitched 
Piney Bough, 

A book of verse, a cheerful fire, 
and thou, 

Flip-dog, beside me hanging up 
to dry— 

Oh, Wilderness were paradise 
enow! 


‘neath the 


To paraphrase Omar! As 
the flames died down, the rap- 
tured Flip curled up, until, in 
the gray of the next morning, 
I found her, a little furry ball, 
snugged up against the outside 
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Hangover Headache; ended the headache 
too, for that matter, for they cannot last 
long against plenty of outdoor exercise 
and the excitement of a good hunt. 

Three o’clock next morning the whole 
party was up and dressed for the Big Day, 
a hunt in the lower plantation, fifteen 
miles away. A straw wagon, with Ella 
and Sady as motive power and Tad and 
Mose as Chorus, furnished the transporta- 
tion. We all tucked ourselves comfortably 
away and started off along the ghostly 
roads. Tad and Mose always sang when 
driving at night to keep away the “ha’nts” 
and we had no difficulty to get them to do 
so now. Both had sweet voices and both 
knew all the old plantation songs that 
somehow never get into score. They 
could syncopate them and rag them and 
together would make a fortune on any 
stage as a buck nigger team. 

By sunup we made the outskirts of the 
lower plantation and turned out the dogs. 
The frost was thick on the ground and the 
quail lay close. We left the girls playing 
bridge in the cart to tramp through wet 


frosty brown grass up to your thighs. 
Presently the dogs came to a stand and 
the game was on again.. Briffff!!! a big 
bevy got up and we knocked down one 
each. Then after the scattering birds, of 
which we got three more, and back in the 
wagon to the. lower cabins. 

Tad knew every mammy in these cabins 
and always passed the time of day with 
them when a woolly head would stick 
out, puffing the inevitable pipe. 

“How is yer dis mawnin’, Tad?” 

“Oh, ma’am, Ah’s feelin’ no ’count. An’ 
how is you-all a-feelin’?” 

“Po’rly, thank you—Po’rly !” 

This was the invariable salutation—ex- 
cept this morning when Tad had had a 
Bottle to “keep off de ha’nts.” This morn- 
ing, at the first cabin Tad was feeling 
“no ’count,” as usual, and, reflecting upon 
this circumstance, he had recourse to the 
Bottle to revive his low spirits. At the 
next cabin he was “Feelin’ tol’able,” and 
at the next, after more Bottle, he was 
“Feelin’ right sma’ht,” and after the Bot- 
tle was empty he told the next mammy 
“Yas’m Aunty, Ah’s feelin’ des lak de top 
ob de mawnin’!” 

Be that as it may, we got into wonder- 
ful quail country. The Live One and I 
had a great day. We were both shooting 
fine and there was no end to our capacity 
for hard driving. Jack came to one of his 
far-off points, due to his excellent nose, 
and after working up a long distance with 
Flip leading the van and even Limpy Jim 
on a point of his own we rose the biggest 
bevy it has ever been my good fortune to 
see. There must have been at least fifty 
quail in that bevy. The air was full of 
them and they separated into two flocks, 
both of which we marked down and 
walked up, getting the finest shooting in 
“ole fiel’ pine” that you ever saw. The 
day wore on with incident after incident; 
here we stepped into a sudden single at 
which the Live One blazed away with both 
barrels not touching a feather, which feat 
caused him as much physical pain and 
poignant regret as overlooking a good bet 
on the stock exchange. He kept referring 
to it again and again throughout the day. 
“Damme, Cap, I jes’ got to get my time 
slower! Shot too quick—I’m always do- 
ing it,” and so on, belaboring himself until 
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a nice double restored his F 
equanimity again. Side by | 
side, we worked the whole 
plantation, now and then 
doubling on the same bird, 
and together we had a great 
day. The cotton fields still 
lacked their third picking, 
owing to slackness caused by 
the war, and they were white 
under the warm December 
sun. The lack of a killing 
frost made the single bird 
shooting difficult and erratic 
in the extreme, for there was 
just grass scent enough left 
to kill the scent of singles 
and more than once we 
marked down a single per- 
fectly, only to walk right 
over him—men, dogs and 
equestriennes—kill a_ rabbit 
right where he was sitting, 
and finally have him jump just when no- 
body was expecting him to ever come to 
light again. 

Evening drew on. The South rested 
from her labors of planting corn and 
wheat against the world demand for 1915, 
and each unpainted brown hovel saw its 
returning darkies, hoe on shoulder and 
song on lips. In the gloaming Flip treated 
us to the most perfect point of the whole 
trip. Ranging along a hillside with quiv- 
ering muzzle excitedly testing the air she 
was making game strong, now and then 
crouching to a half point, again galloping 
fast upwind. Suddenly in mid-gallop she 
froze to a canine statue while Jack and 
Jim honored her point. But we had no 
eyes for them, just for that one wonderful 
doggie of the Doctor’s showing anew the 
miracle of her instincts, that marvelous 
nose and nerve system that could instantly 
arrest every muscle upon the sudden in- 
visible scent of quail. And she did not 
stop a yard too soon, for, as we drew 
up, the covey rose right under her nose 
and we took toll, the last quail of the day 
and the last shots of the trip. For we had 
had a week of quail and cock shooting in 
the Game-Cock state, as pleasant a week 
with dog and gun as it is possible for any 
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sportsman to experience, and the train to 
bear us up North was waiting. 

Before we went I gave Tad his heart’s 
desire, an Airedale puppy which Tad 
proposes to cross on his hounds; and one 
of the girls gave Tad’s daughter her 
heart’s desire, a certain black-and-white- 
checked pair of riding breeches that had 
been much in evidence throughout the trip. 
Said Bella, viewing the gift with strong 
disapproval, “Da’s all right, Matilda, yo’- 
all kin hab dem britches; but ef Ah catches 
you a-wearin’ em, Ah sure gwi’ bresh off 
yo’ haid wif dis-yeah flatiron !” 

“Well, so-long, Doc. Send up a setting 
of those game chick eggs, and I’ll surely 
corrupt the grand old state of South 
Jersey with them!” And so we left him, 
waving us good-bye from the station plat- 
form, the most generous, hospitable and 
open-hearted host and the best all-around 
sportsman it has ever been our pleasure 
to shoot with in the Sunny South. Prince 
of good fellows!—it is not often that 
one.has a whole plantation, automobiles, 
negroes, carts, horses, dogs, and houses 
turned upside down for the comfort and 
enjoyment of one’s party as guests; all 
out of the boundless hospitality which is 
part and parcel of the Doctor’s make-up. 





























“WELL, THE OLD BOY WAS A SELF-STARTER—SURE ENOUGH !” 


TAKING THE RECORD SHARK 
ON ROD AND LINE 


By T. H. BERINGER 


Saving Station No. 6, situated at the 

foot of Takanassee Lake, N. J., cast 
his line into the surf and waited develop- 
ments. This was in the first part of Au- 
gust and the Captain had not forgotten 
the 45-pound striped bass he had hooked 
and landed at this identical spot the month 
previous. Perhaps he might have been 
reminiscing over that very event when— 
Zing !—Swish!—and the Captain was 
ruefully regarding his two thoroughly 
scorched thumb-tips, and all that remained 
of his original tackle. 

“Some bass, that!” thought the jovial 
Cap, as he rigged up a new outfit and 
went to it again. This time he climbed 
upon the jetty which covers the Taka- 
nassee Lake flume, hoping he would be 
fortunate enough to again hook into what 
he thought was a big old “he striper.” 
Safely ensconced upon the piling, the Cap- 
tain turned his attention to something 
which he now saw approaching over the 
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sand dunes. Surely it is some sort of sea 
bug; but what species could so resemble 
a human being in exterior appearance and 
stature? With bated breath (not hook) 
he watched its crab-like approach until it 
resolved itself into the greatest salt-water 
“fish bug” that ever trod the sandy wastes 
of the Atlantic—the same being none 
other than the redoubtable Hartie Phillips, 
press agent for the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club and poet laureate on subjects pisca- 
torial. The Captain displayed his blistered 
thumbs and was relating his experience 
when he was literally lifted to his feet 
by the violence of another strike. Now, 
as everyone knows, most seafaring men 
are built broad across the beam, and Capt. 
Charlie White is a seafaring man if there 
ever was one. Around 200 pounds he 
weighs, and the fish that can jar him 
loose from a jetty must carry some punch! 
The Captain put on as much pressure as 
his outfit and sore thumbs would permit, 
but he might just as well have tried to 
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stop a submarine. The fish left a short 
line (the Cap won’t laugh at this pun) 
which said: “I have been—and went.” 

Charlie scratched his chin and looked 
at Hartie. Hartie scratched his head and 
looked back at the Cap. Then the big idea 
hit them simultaneously. 

“By George—they’re sharks!” they ex- 
ploded. Why, of course! That was the 
solution. The Life Saving Station is situ- 
ated alongside of a pound fishery. The 
offal from each day’s catch is cast into the 
sea, and it is this offal that had attracted 
these sea scavengers and brought them 
close inshore. 

What a find! Here, within two miles 
of the Asbury Park Fishing Club head- 
quarters was to be had fishing, right from 
the beach, for man-eating, blue-nose 
sharks! Hartie quickly communicated the 
good news to the boys (leave it to Hartie 
for that!), and they were soon on the 
trail of these deep-sea body snatchers. 
So they fared forth, led by Frank Ernst, 
Hartie and big Ed. Davis (winner of last 
year’s striped bass prize), and their suc- 
cess was unlimited. That is, their success 
in receiving “strikes” and “hanging” their 
fish was unlimited—but beaching them, 
Ah, that is different! Let me describe 
one “catch,” which will be characteristic 
of the first eighteen. Hartie gets a strike, 
sets his hook and cries, “Watch him go, 
boys!” and go he does—also 600 feet of 
Hartie’s line. 

Finally the redoubtable Frank “hangs 
into” a 130-pounder, and after a battle en- 
during one hour, brings him to gaff. The 
club prize for the largest fish caught, 
edible or otherwise, consists of a pair of 
hip-boots, and Frank is just about to in- 
form the prize committee what size his 
feet are, when Jack Clayton succeeded in 
capturing one weighing 140 pounds, after 
an argument lasting one hour and thirty 
minutes, 

Up to this time the only intimation I had 
of all this was what I read in the local 
newspaper. However, I did not give the 
matter any serious thought until Satur- 
day morning, August 7, when the irre- 
pressible Hartie suddenly appeared before 
my window in the Seacoast National Bank 
and handed out as vivid a description of 
what it meant to hook into a man-eater as 











only he knows how. Before he was half 
through I was paying out 20-dollar bills 
in mistake for ones and had accepted his 
proposition to accompany him and some 
of the boys on the following morning. He 
immediately ducked around the corner 
into the tackle store, and returned with a 
couple of proper tackles, which he shoved 
through the window to me. Upon opening 
them I found each to consist of two 4-foot 
lengths of piano wire joined together by 
a three-way swivel in the center; a barrel 
swivel where it attaches to the line, and 
a 10/0 hook fastened. through the eye at 
the business end. 

“Why not one piece of wire 8 feet 
long?” you ask. 

Because you could not cast from the 
beach with an 8-foot leader used in the 
regular manner. In this case the 4-oz. 
pyramid sinker is fastened to the three- 
way central swivel, then add to this the 
bait, consisting of a small herring or one- 
half a moss-bunker, and you will have 
trouble enough to cast 200 feet. 

As per arrangement, Hartie called for 
me at nine o’clock Sunday morning, and in 
a short time we were putting our outfits 

















together at the scene of the conflict. 
While thus busily engaged, the rest of the 
old salts began to arrive. The tide was 
about one hour past the ebb and soon all 
hands were heaving the moss-bunkers sea- 
ward to the best of their respective abili- 
ties. Just as I had completed tying on 
half a moss-bunker with No. 30 cotton 
thread there was a disturbance in the im- 
mediate vicinity occupied by Fred Fech. 
It was soon over, and Fred’s face wore a 
bewildered look as he dangled his broken 
line in his fingers. 

“A donkey engine and hawser is all you 
want for those babies,’ remarked Fred. 
“I’m through till properly outfitted.” Be- 
ing in a bathing suit, I immediately waded 
out on the bar 60 or 70 feet in the direc- 
tion where Fred had “got his,” then, the 
water being nearly shoulder deep, I made 
my cast and returned to the sand. In 
about ten minutes there was a sudden 
easing up on my line which put me on the 
alert. I had sensed rather than felt that 
there were “breakers ahead,” so I dug in 
my heels and set the hook in a manner 
calculated to make it stay put. 

Well, the old boy was a self-starter, sure 
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Right out of the water, exactly 
like a fresh-water black bass, he came, and 
then with a splurge that could be heard 


enough ! 


around the world he 
to sea. 

So did I. My reel contained 800 feet 
of 12-thread special line at the start—re- 
member I said start—and although I had 
both thumbs jammed down from the out- 
set as hard as the tackle would stand, it 
looked as though no human agency could 
stop him this side of the war zone. My 
right thumb was wound with several lay- 
ers of adhesive plaster, which was burned 
through in a flash, and the smoke began to 
arise from my thumb tips. Naturally I 
was propelled forward toward the surf 
and soon found myself waist deep therein, 
where Frank Ernst waded out and shoved 
a cord thumb protector on my right thumb. 
Frank advised staying in the surf—good 
advice inasmuch as I had succeeded, by 
this time, in slowing down the natural- 
born submarine into which I had hooked. 
It was no time to rest, however, for there 
remained upon my reel but 150 feet of 
line. Putting on every ounce of pressure 
I dared, I made futile efforts to regain at 
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least a few feet of line, but the best I could 
do was a stand-off. The sea-tiger was 
now swimming up and down the coast, 
about 650 feet from shore, and if by 
strenuous efforts I was fortunate enough 
to gain a few turns on the reel handle, he 
would retaliate by making said handle beat 
a merry tattoo on my already bruised and 
bleeding knuckles. Firmly braced and 
with every muscle in my body highly 
tensed, we fought on. My throat was 
parched, and my breath coming in short 
gasps. Despite the wetting in the cool 
ocean, streams of perspiration rolled off 
me. My right arm and thumb were fast 
becoming too numb to use the reel effect- 
ively. It looked as though the fish was 
going to win, after all. Then someone was 
kind enough to suggest giving me some 
water with a little whiskey in it. I croaked 
at them to make it whiskey with a little 
water in it, which was forthwith poured 
into me and the fight went merrily on. 
Slowly, so slowly as to be almost im- 
perceptible, the fish was being brought 
nearer the shore. Surely he could not be 
over 400 feet out now. Suddenly a shout 
arose from the crowd. The man-eater 
had risen to the surface, his dorsal fin 
cleaving the water like the periscope of a 
submarine. Never will I forget how I felt 
at that sight. North he started until the 
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strain of the slender 12-thread line proved 
too much for his waning strength and he 
was forced to an unwilling turn. A quick 
dash to-the south was frustrated in a like 
manner and again he was forced to turn. 
Several repetitions of those dashes up and 
down the coast were successfully met with 
ever-increasing gain on my part at every 
turn, until, with a sudden change in tac- 
tics, he made directly for me. Not to be 
out-generaled at this late stage, however, 
I ran rapidly backwards, reeling as I ran, 
and was thus enabled to keep the line taut. 
This latter move of the fish hastened his 
end somewhat, for in a few minutes more 
I had him well in the undertow, a badly 
beaten fish. . 

Carefully now—no undue haste! Frank 
is manipulating the gaff—a favorable 
wave, a lightning quick stroke of the gaff, 
and the Takanassee tiger is flopping and 
snapping in the center of a ring of specta- 
tors and fellow fishermen—forty-seven 
minutes after the “strike.” 

‘Quickly we load him onto the running 
board of our car and start in triumph for 
the Fishing Club, there to weigh him in 
on the official scales. One inch over 7 
feet in length, 3% feet in girth, and, when 
placed on the scales, he shoved the dial 
around to the 155-pound mark—15 pounds 
more than I weigh myself! 
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COACHING THE WINGSHOT 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 


IV . 
66 EFORE our English class in Amer- 

B ican wing-shooting begins experi- 

mental work to-day, I have decided 
to give a lecture on the art, science, or 
practice of ‘shooting a-flying,’ paying 
especial attention to mechanical execu- 
tion.” 

So began I as I lighted my pipe after a 
good breakfast on the first sausage of the 
season, while J-C stretched his long legs 
luxuriously before the crackling wood fire 
in our room, for it was a frosty morning. 

“Lecturing suits me,” announced J-C 
with great satisfaction. “Make it a hum- 
mer, Coach—last clear till noon. I feel 
shot out. I’d miss the barn.” 

“Might be something in that, son. I 
have known a willing horse hurt before 
now because of not being given a day’s 
rest just when the skin on his back was 
beginning to wear through. Now pay at- 
tention. Of course, you won’t remember 
it all, maybe none of it, but delivering this 
lecture is a part of my professional duty, 
and others will follow from time to time. 
That’s it, Jim; fire up for us and then 
get out and give those dogs a run. 

“Wing-shooting might arbitrarily be di- 
vided into three parts—the mechanical, 
the scientific, and the psychological. Up 
to the present we have been concerned 
with the mechanical mostly, but by and 
by we will see where mathematics takes a 
hand, and in the end you will learn for 
yourself that you are to become a good 
shot, a fair shot, or a poor shot, according 
to your mental make-up and nervous or- 
ganization. This cannot be demonstrated 





so well now as it can later, when you have 
really learned how to shoot, yet may not 
be able to turn knowledge into action for 
lack of self-control, self-confidence, con- 
centration, or like reason. Psychologi- 
cally I am considerably encouraged con- 
cerning you, J-C, for the reason that 
college must have given you some little 
mental discipline, while athletics surely 
have done you a good turn by insuring 
your physical training and furthering 
mental, physical and nerve control. The 
principles of sport are the same, whatever 
the game may be, always including self- 
control and nerve control under excite- 
ment, and the more expert we may be 
at one description of sport the more 
readily we pick up the next thing we 
tackle. 

“We have been trying for mechanical 
facility in handling a gun, because me- 
chanical skill enters into every trade that 
man has learned or followed since the 
world began. Yet mechanical perfection 
has never been attained in the very sim- 
plest performance, and never will be—it 
is not in human nature. I doubt, either, 
if there is any such thing as mechanical 
perfection in the performances of the 
lower animals. We are accustemed to 
saying that those animals or birds which 
do things instinctively make no mistakes, 
yet never were two birds’ nests built pre- 
cisely alike, and the one was better than 
the other and the best might have been 
improved upon. Only an inanimate ma- 
chine can turn out its work with mechani- 
cal regularity, and hence the ideal of 
mechanical execution in wing-shooting is 











to handle the gun like a shooting machine. 

“In human beings, mechanical ability 
varies more, perhaps, than any other qual- 
ity. Nature has given some men a me- 
chanical turn, so that with little training 
they can perform mechanical feats which 
are impossible to other men with any 
amount of training. But no man ever 
becomes absolutely perfect in any per- 
formance demanding physical and mental 
effort. No man ever made two strides 
which were precisely the same length, ever 
formed two letters which were of precise- 
ly the same shape, ever struck the keys of 
a typewriter with precisely the same force, 
ever played a tune the second time pre- 
cisely as he played it the first—yet he can, 
given the necessary amount of training, 
be it less or more, perform a given task 
with such accuracy that results are per- 
fect. For example, we aim at a flying 
bird, and, while our aim is not perfect, as 
witness we should be sure to miss him 
with a rifle ball, yet we place our ten-inch 
pattern on him‘and as a result he is as 
dead as though struck by a cannon shot. 
The mechanical ideal of the rifleman is 
the finest possible accuracy of aim, to be 
obtained regardless of the time consumed; 
that of the wingshot is the utmost regu- 
larity, combined with accuracy sufficient to 
give perfect results with his weapon, and, 
unlike the rifleman, time is to him of 
maximum importance. 

“That no man ever reaches mechanical 
perfection is proved by the rifleman. 
Aiming an accurate rifle offhand, so that 
the bullet will strike a half-inch circle at 
seventy-five feet, is a simple mechanical 
problem. The rifleman holds his sights on 
the black, presses the trigger, and the 
bullet goes home. The feat is so simple 
that never a rifleshot but has accomplished 
it; some men have repeated the perform- 
ance ten times in successign; yet no man 
ever lived or ever will live who can place 
all his bullets in that black. 

“Analogous to the rifleman who knows 
perfectly how to ‘pull’ a bull’s-eye yet can- 
not invariably do so is the clay-bird shot 
who knows to the fraction of an inch 
where he should hold, whose every gun- 
movement has been studied, analyzed and 
systematized, who is, in fact, the finest 
mechanical human machine that man has 
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ever been able to develop himself into; 
yet he misses. Old Human Nature now 
and then—very seldom, I must admit— 
takes a fall out of him. 

“The field-shot’s ideal or standard of 
perfection is, of course, the same as that 
of the trap-shot: one hundred straight— 
in other words, all of them—and that he 
can by no means approach the trap- 
shooter in percentage of kills is due as 
much to the superior mechanics demanded 
of him as to any other one thing. The 
mechanical factors which enter into the 
problem which the trap-shooter has to 
solve are fewer and simpler than those 
which confront the field- or the duck-shot. 

“The field-shot is often walking about 
when his bird is sprung, perhaps with his 
back to it; his gun possibly on his shoul- 
der or across his arm. He must then place 
his feet in proper position, poise his body, 
grasp his piece in a precise way, with 
hands exactly where they should be, not 
varying an iota; his cheek must then go 
to the comb like a wheel into its cog, and 
his butt must hit his shoulder, not be ad- 
justed to it, neither too high nor too low 
on the shoulder muscles; his hands must 
grip with uniform force, not clinched into 
the wood with one shot and barely retain- 
ing the gun with the next; and, lastly, 
after all this is well accomplished, he may 
still have to ‘bring off’ a long, highly gov- 
erned, difficult swing ere he can cover the 
mark, pull trigger and ‘carry through’ 
ready for the second barrel. Contrast this 
with the work of the trap-shooter, whose 
feet are placed with great care previous to 
calling ‘Pull!’ whose body is balanced like 
a druggist’s scale, whose cheek is glued to 
the wood and adjusted there with con- 
scientious forethought, and who has a very 
slight and very simple gun-movement to 
make in, covering his bird. Nevertheless, 
the .rap-shooter misses sometimes, and the 
field-shot is going to miss oftener than 
sometimes. I have been pounding you 
through mechanically, son, because later, 
when I tell you where to hold for any 
given shot, I want you to hold right there 
and nowhere else. It is the commonest 
thing in the world for a man to fool him- 
self into the belief that he hasn’t made 
the right calculation for lead, when the 
whole trouble lay in his not having been 
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able to place his charge where he meant 
it to go. It doesn’t matter the game, from 
clays to geese, when experience has 
taught us where to hold; about nine-tenths 
of our misses are to be ascribed to a fail- 
ure in mechanical execution. 

“My observation has it that sixty per 
cent on quail or snipe is equal to ninety 
per cent at the trap, and seventy per cent 
afield equals ninety-five to ninety-seven at 
the traps. Of course, other factors as well 
as mechanics have a bearing on this dif- 
ference in the standard of excellence on 
game or clay birds, but I wish to thor- 
oughly impress you with the fact that 
there is no such thing as steady, high- 
class work afield except it is accompanied 
with beautiful mechanical execution. 
Never was a man who shot so well that 
he didn’t go ‘off form’ now and then, and, 
believe me, this loss of form is due en- 
tirely to a failure in mechanics, for un- 
doubtedly the man knew where to hold 
just as well as he ever did. 

“One advantage the field-shot has over 
his comrade of the traps, and that is 
width of pattern. The trap-shot has a 
small mark, taken at a fairly long range, 
and he must have a close-shooting gun; 
on the other hand, the field-shot, particu- 
larly when bob-white shooting, gets many 
chances under thirty yards, and, since his 
mark is a trifle larger than the ‘sailing 
saucer,’ he can effectually use a gun with 
a wider spread. No man has enough me- 
chanical skill to place a bullet on his mark, 
either in the case of quail or clays, and 
few could hit either bird with a four-inch 
pattern at twenty-five yards. Many would 
land pretty frequently were the spread 
eight inches when shooting live birds, and 
the trap expert might think this pattern 
just offset his skill. Doubling that spread, 
now having sixteen inches, and the trap- 
shot is exactly suited; a crack wildfowl- 
shot can use that pattern, too, but it is too 
narrow for the mechanical skill of the 
man who must take a tricky, dodging mark 
or do a part of his work in cover. Your 
Parker has about that pattern, and I am 
having you use it because it is the proper 
thing with which to develop mechanical 
skill, Later, when you change to a gun 
with a wider spread, you will surprise 
yourself at the way your field percentage 
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will climb; but thereafter you wouldn’t 
improve much in mechanics any more. 
Eventually there comes a time when a man 
regulates his spread of pattern by the skill 
he has been able to develop, but when in 
so doing he chooses a gun with a wide 
spread it is equivalent to admitting that 
he has lost ambition to excel as a wing- 
shot; he has reached his limitations and 
his limitations are far short of superiority. 

“Now, permit me to digress a bit for a 
word on the ethics of wing-shooting. 
There is nothing whatever in killing a 
little bird in the air, any more than there 
is on the ground, except the very human 
pleasure we take in exercising a skill 
which we have developed by hard and in- 
telligent effort. If we shoot a pattern so 
wide—as witness the Captain’s gun—that 
no skill whatever is demanded in order to 
kill, then we are pot-shooting our birds in 
the air, and nothing short of that. The 
man who insists on a forty-inch spread at 
twenty-five yards, or a thirty-inch either, 
granted he knows how to shoot and is 
shooting such a gun purely to insure and 
guarantee a kill, is a pot-hunter from his 
hair to his heels. The man who admitted- 
ly doesn’t know how to shoot, and who 
admittedly never expects to learn, might 
be forgiven for using any sort of a gun. 

“We will now inquire wherein faulty 
mechanics often betray us. The man who 
sees a bird going straight away and in at- 
tempting to shoot directly at it fires far 
enough to one side to miss, lacked me- 
chanical ability to shoot. If the bird were 
crossing the gun, and the marksman knew 
beyond a doubt that a lead of two feet 
would kill, and in attempting to secure 
such a lead he got a foot farther ahead 
than he meant to and missed, he was defi- 
cient in mechanics. If the gunner covered 
his first bird perfectly, yet, through his 
dwelling on the trigger, the bird was 
given time to swerve out of his course, 
that is another example of a lack of me- 
chanics. On the contrary, the gun might 
be bearing perfectly for the mark and just 
before it covered said mark the trigger 
would be pressed prematurely—poor me- 
chanics. Premature let-offs are the devil’s 
own worry to many a good shot, let me 
add. If when making, say, a right swing 
after a duck the gun, instead of keeping 











a true line with the fowl, has a tendency 
to bear downward, throwing the charge 
beneath, it is some more faulty mechanics. 
The same way on an incoming bird: the 
marksman may know perfectly that if he 
covers that bird and passes in front of it 
until it is hidden by the barrels, then pulls, 
a kill is certain, yet as he brings up his 
sight he notes that it is a trifle to one side 
of the mark, and he misses. A thousand 
other examples might be given, but we 
will cut this short now with the assertion 
that any miss of whatever nature, in which 
we knew exactly where to hold but could 
not point the gun there, is due entirely to 
poor mechanics. 

“Perhaps the greatest mechanical strain 
on the wingshot is to keep an even swing 
or other gun-movement and to maintain 
regular time in trigger pulling. When 
bringing up the piece and aiming at the 
bird, the insistent thought in a man’s mind 
is, that I am too slow, the bird is getting 
too far away, he will dash behind that 
tree; and then comes temptation. The 
temptation, when covering a bird, to jerk 
the gun on it is overpowering at times— 
also the temptation to yank the trigger. 
There are occasions when a jerked gun is 
demanded, when it is plainly to be seen 
that such is the only chance; but such 
occasions are rare, and if the trick is 
pulled off so regularly as to become a habit 
the marksman is in a bad way. The 
jerked trigger generally accompanies the 
blinked eyes, and a certain line of business 
goes with it. A man sees his mark above 
the tubes, jerks his gun on it, jerks the 
trigger, and jerks his eyes shut; when he 
opens them and sees the bird forty feet 
farther away, driving for the tall timber, 
he repeats the whole performance. 

“All this work you have been doing has 
been pretty much in the nature of a drill 
to secure mechanical system, together with 
such mechanical regularity of doing things 
that all gun and other movements will be- 
come as nearly as possible automatic. So 
far as man may, we mean to make habit 
rise superior to nerves when the pinch 
comes, for the condition of our nerves is 
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going to vary all day long, from hour to 
hour, while habit remains with us by the 
month. 

“Presently we are going to continue 
these lessons that you have had recently, 
making a further advance toward perfect 
trigger-pulling time, and, having grounded 
you in that, we will go on to the matter 
of lead. I have been investigating the old 
ginhouse, and I conclude that by bringing 
the 12-foot flywheel into play we can time 
your trigger-pull to a nicety, as well as 
improve it in regularity. After which, by 
means of the 40-foot belt running from 
the flywheel to the horsepower, I think 
we can mount a running target, by the use 
of which my honorable English friend 
shall receive some lasting lessons in lead 
and swing. Whether we make a complete 
success of the running target or not de- 
pends on the mule. One mule can pull 
that horsepower’ when the machinery is 
detached, and if Jim can find a mule with 
a military stride, not too fast, I am hope- 
ful that we get an exact definition of the 
speed of target and the lead necessary to 
strike it with fast swing, deliberate swing, 
and the intersecting snap-shot. I have 
little fear but Jim will be able to find a 
lazy enough mule.” 

“How about the scientific end of it? If 
science has anything to do with shooting 
quail instead of barns, I am strong for it,” 
declared J-C with a yawn. 

“Science has to do with the velocity of 
our load, its time over the course, the 
striking force of the shot, the rate at 
which the powder burns, the quickness of 
the powder, and even the rapidity with 
which the lock acts, the speed of the mark, 
and its. angle and distance, the rate of 
swing, and the time of pulling the trigger 
and their effect on lead—of course, all 
with the object of making shot charge 
and mark connect. There are also certain 
optical principles of aiming, and certain 
other optical illusions which might be 
placed under the head of science. We will 
lecture on the scientific branch of the art 
as we go along and not try to work it all 
into one chapter.” 
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has been, a great yielder of big. 


T's Oswegatchie River is, and always 


speckled brook trout. Those of you 
who have trod its wooded banks, whipped 
its deep pools and chafing rapids, know 
that this is mildly stated. 

There are sixteen miles of good fishing, 
the best I know of in the Adirondacks. 
There are long stretches of still, deep 
water, with narrow channels, where the 
alders, arching from either bank, nearly 
meet in midstream. Here one often sees 
the waters roiled by the mad rush of a 
ravenous trout. At Sternberg’s, as if it 
could no longer be restrained, the water 
dashes wildly over rocks and boulders in 
a three-mile stretch of beautiful rapids, 
swirling eddies and falls, finally resting 
quietly in Cranberry Lake. I have often 
sat at the whirlpool beneath High Falls, 
and seen trout weighing from three to six 


pounds attempt to climb them, only to be * results. 


hurled back by the terrific force, to try 
again. Seldom will they bite when en- 
deavoring to run these falls, although fre- 
quently, after persistent effort, they are 
taken here on a fly. I, myself, had the 
good fortune to land a 3}4-pound trout at 
the lower pool, after a morning’s session. 

Cranberry Lake, into which the river 
flows, is fourteen miles long, fed by nu- 
merous mountain streams. This affords 
an excellent breeding ground for the small 
trout, and here they are protected. These 
fish are soon able to navigate the big 
waters of the lake, and then the fierce 
rapids of the Oswegatchie. 

The big speckled trout are no easy prey 
for the fisherman. Even Reuben Wood, 
who spent much of his time practicing the 
finny art here, was not always successful, 
and many a fisherman has spent a week on 
the bank of this stream with disappointing 
One must have a knowledge of 














the holes of the river and the habits of 
the fish. This can only .be gained by 
numerous trips and unsuccessful attempts. 
The most difficult place to land a fish is on 
the 2% miles of rapids before the river 
reaches the lake. I have had big catches, 
and have seen big catches made on Cran- 
berry Lake, and many have had great luck 
on the still waters of the upper half of the 
river, but seldom is a fisherman rewarded 
for his efforts on the rapids. Probably 95 
out of a hundred come away from them 
disappointed. The most propitious time is 
just after a heavy fall of rain. The river 
becomes swollen and the big fish in the 
lake improve the opportunity to run up 
these rapids which are now more easily 
navigated; also, food is more plentiful. 
Season after season I was unable to land 
one big trout on those rapids, but my 
efforts were finally rewarded. 

After two days’ solid rain (and it 
more than rains in the Adirondacks) I 
attempted to negotiate a fishing trip from 
our summer camp at Star Lake, some 
eight miles distant from the nearest point 
of the Oswegatchie. My father has fished 
this river for twenty years, and probably 
no fisherman, outside of a guide, ever took 
such big catches from this stream as did 
this experienced angler. In fact, it is to 
him that I owe my knowledge of fishing. 
Yet never, during all these twenty years, 
was he able to cajole one big trout to 
tackle his dangerous line on the rapids of 
the Oswegatchie. He scoffed in open 
ridicule at my proposed expedition. 

My uncle, a man who had fished from 
boyhood, and who had many a time left 
the woodpile to steal a few casts into some 
shady stream, was a guest at our camp. 

Since my experienced father had so ridi- 
culed the trip from a fishing standpoint, I 
decided to disguise it in part by making it 
a picnic party, and included my wife and 
sister, together with my uncle and brother- 
in-law. Enough duffle and utensils were 
placed in one pack for the day’s luncheon. 
We took the motor-car about six miles. 
Here we shouldered the pack in turn, and 
“hoofed” it to Sternberg’s, which is at the 
head of the rapids. It was a rare day in 
the woods, cool and clear. The waters in 
the stream were whipped to a fury, due to 
the heavy fall of rain. Surely the big fish 
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must be on these rapids to-day. Max, old 
fellow, agreed to escort the ladies and the 
duffle to the falls, where we were to cook 
our lunch. My uncle and I harnessed our 
rods, determined, at least, to catch enough 
small fry for the meal. Having on high 
boots, I took to midstream while he, pro- 
vided only with low shoes, fished the holes 
along the bank. We left no likely ones 
untried. All too soon the morning sped 
by, and as we rounded a bend in the river, 
saw to our astonishment that we had ar- 
rived at the luncheon grounds. A shout 
went up from the ladies, and the smoke of 
the cook fire wafted across the stream. It 
was nearly noon. What a glorious scene, 
as I stood there at the beginning of three 
series of falls! My uncle had caught four 
or five small trout, and I a half-dozen, 
quite enough for a modest ladies’ luncheon 
in the woods, but no big ones. Things 
looked rather disappointing from a fisher- 
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man’s viewpoint, although we had enjoyed 
the morning immensely. 

The ladies are calling us to lunch, so I 
will obey the impulse to hang up the rod 
and taste the fruits of the frying pan, and 
the coffee, which, boiling on the fire, gives 
forth a delightful aroma; but hold! There 
is a likely spot about six rods from the first 
falls. A solid ledge of rock runs across the 
river, over which the water drops a foot. 
This rock’s ledge forms a horseshoe, mak- 
ing a miniature pool in midstream about 18 
inches deep. The bottom is covered with 
sand which glows a ruddy red under the 
brilliant noonday sun. Truly, no time to 
fish, but yes, I will try a cast. A real 
angler always makes a last cast after he 
has finished his day’s fishing. By all the 
gods! The sight that met my eye! A 
big trout darted across the ruddy sand bed 
just beneath the horseshoe, and lightly 
struck my flies. Excited by this rise, I 
pulled in and prepared for another cast. 
Squatting in midstream, that my shadow 
might not be thrown across the spot, I 
made a second cast. Would he come 
again? Oh, the terrible anxiety of the 
moment, which seemed like a year. Splash, 
presto! With an exultant shout and a 
sharp twist of my wrist, I set the Red Ibis 


deep in his gristly mouth. The waters 
were soon churned with my game. All 
hands assembled to watch me land him. 
I had no net, but Max came up from 
below, and with the admiring eyes of wife 
and sister on us, we landed a 2'4-pound 
beauty. 

But the fun had only started. Another 
and still another from the spot was added 
of 2 and 234 pounds, respectively. The 
ladies looked on, the coffee was ready, 
and all hands were waiting for me. How 
could I leave such an opportunity? Max 
was just pulling in his line about 10 rods 
below me on the lower falls, but again I 
plied my last cast. 

Gadzooks! I hooked the biggest fish of 
all! All hands again to the scene. He 
made a rush down-streanr in not over 12 
inches of rapidly moving water. We could 
see the very spots on his back; such a fish! 
I must not lose him, yet I cannot stop his 
mad career. Straight for the falls he is 
headed. If this torrent of water is 
reached, he is lost. He must not be held 
too taut against the swift course of the 
water, yet he must be stopped. Excited 
instructions were being shouted from the 
bank. There was only one thing to do. I 
again called upon Max for help. Running 
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up from below, he saw the situation, and 
just before my fish had reached the brink 
of the falls, he plunged up to his waist 
into the swift water, and actually suc- 
ceeded in heading the big fellow up- 
stream. He literally drove him onward. 
It was not so easy for the fish to go 
against the current with my taut line hold- 
ing him from behind. It was a pretty 
fight, and during many mad rushes my 
chances were not so good. Having no net 
nearly undid us, but after much excite- 
ment, I lured the big fellow into a shallow 
little cut in the bank, and as he turned on 
his side, weary from the struggle, Max 
first cooled his hand in the water, then 
slowly ran it along the back towards the 
head of the exhausted fish, and firmly 
clutched it behind the gills. What a sight 
to gaze upon. All was over. He weighed 
exactly four pounds; the biggest speckled 
trout I had ever caught. He was a 
magnificent specimen. 

The party, being very impatient, now 
insisted on having the noonday meal. 1 
felt pretty cocky about my catch, but on 
appearing at the luncheon ground, I found 
that my uncle had captured two beautiful 
trout, and Max also had one big one to his 
credit. It was a wonderful lunch of fried 
trout, and the splendid coffee which only 
a woman can make. The ladies had ar- 
ranged a most comfortable seat in the root 
of an old hemlock for my uncle. We were 
on high ground next to the fishing pool, 
with the cool breezes blowing. I shall not 
forget the expression of benign happiness 
which lit up my uncle’s face. He had 
never before caught trout the size of those 
just captured, and while envious of my 
four-pounder, there was no denying his 
satisfaction over his morning’s work. I 
doubt if he ever experienced a more pleas- 
ant outing. 

However, the excitement of the chase 
was too much for me, and I could not 
enjoy to the full our excellent lunch, so I 
crept away with rod and reel to try again. 
Soon we were all at it. A party coming 
up from below had seen our trout, and the 
news of our success was quickly spread 
down the river. Inside of one hour the 
river was lined with lumbermen from the 
sawmili below, and with summer guests 
from the Wanakena Hotel. All stopped 
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to admire our fish. Many of the men had 
never seen such specimens. Man after man 
that we passed on the rive = had had no luck. 
Surely fortune had smiled on us that day! 

The afternoon passed too quickly, but 
with. no more success until about five 
o’clock, when the fun again began. Five 
more were added to the count, making 
eleven. We had lost several in the rapid 
water, due to having no landing net. Our 
time was short, as the train left Wanakena 
at seven o'clock, a mile and a half away. 
All had stopped fishing but myself. I had 
broken every hook I had, including those 
belonging to the rest of the party. Most 
of my tackle was worn out, and for the 
first time in my life I put another fellow 
into the fishing hole when the fish were 
biting. I saw a lumberman just above me 
who had tried all afternoon with no suc- 
cess, so, beckoning him to my place, I 
showed him where I thought he could get 
one. I had the pleasure of seeing him 
pull out a three-pound trout before leav- 
ing. Our fish were thrown among some 
ferns into the top of the pack basket, and 
after a rapid walk we reached Wanakena, 
and there, at the country store, was as- 
sembled the whole town, as our catch had 
been well advertised by this time. 

We boarded the train for Benson’s 
Mines, where the auto again met us and 
took us to Star Lake. The family had 
gathered at the camp to welcome us home 
from what they thought was a fruitless 
fishing trip. It was too good an oppor- 
tunity to lose. As my father approached 
the auto, I said we had had some luck, 
and showed him the smallest of our 
catch. He was surprised at this and 
congratulated us. [| lifted the basket 
from the car, and threw on the electrical 
switch operating the headlights. Placing 
the basket where the lights would strike 
it, I uncovered the fish and one by one 
laid them on the ferns under the intense 
light. Never have I seen more surprised 
fish-gazers. All were amazed, and my 
father was speechless. He had missed the 
one chance to get the big fellows on the 
rapids of the Oswegatchie, but he was a 
good loser, and afterwards rewarded me 
with a leather case for my tackle, and a 
letter saying he welcomed me into the 
Brotherhood of Anglers. 
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SOME CLASSY BEAGLE PACKS STARTING FOR 


THE HUNT 


THE BEAGLE 


BY WALTER H. DEARING 


HE rapidity with which the beagle 
T has sprung into popular favor with 

American sportsmen is a remarkable 
but very logical result of the natural 
adaptability of this silvery-tongued little 
warrior to the hunting conditions that 
have been evolving in our game fields for 
years past. And if many of us are in- 
clined to view with a commendable amount 
of fear and trembling the increasing de- 
pletion of our favorite game bird—we 
can at least find considerable consolation 
in the fact that we still have with us an 
abundance of those irrepressible little va- 
grants, the cottontails, and that there is 
no danger of our becoming bereft of good 
sport so long as the supply of said cotton- 
tails is in ratio to the supply of beagles, 





plus the number of sportsmen who have 
learned to appreciate the sport of follow- 
ing the rabbit with these good little Amer- 
ican hounds. 

There are many theories regarding the 
descent of the beagle, but the important 
point is that he finally found his way to 
America, having been brought over from 
England during colonial days, a point of 
importance to prospective purchasers of 
beagle hounds, because there is an errone- 
ous impression among some sportsmen 
that the first importation of beagles was 
that made by General Richard Rowett, the 
famous Illinois sportsman, in the year 
eighteen seventy-six. 

Were that true, and had the Rowett 
strain, and later importations of the pure 





















breed, been the only stock from which 
the American beagle derived his inheri- 
tance, the task of selecting a clean-bred 
dog would be much simpler. But as a 
matter of fact, not only were beagles iin- 
ported prior to the Rowett importation, 
but the blood of the earlier arrivals be- 
came so mixed with the fox-found and 
other strains that the so-called American 
beagle was, in many instances, either a 
cross-bred mongrel, or a sort of imitation 
of the true harrier. While the standard 
of the American beagle is now well estab- 
lished there are still many of the hybrid 
variety, and it is therefore essefftial to 
caution sportsmen who have never had 
any experience with the breed against 
being hoaxed into purchasing a beagle 
that is not a beagle. Probably nearly 
everyone who has had much to do with 
the beagle has, at some time or another, 
run across a dog of the kind referred to 
above, and I have a very vivid recollection 
of one such specimen that I looked over 
for a friend of mine who was in search of 
a beagle for the purpose of hunting the 
wily cotton-tail. The owner of the dog in 
question informed me with a great deal 
of semi-professional enthusiasm, that he 
had a beagle that “had anything within a 
radius of a hundred miles of our section 
of the country beaten forty ways to Pearl 
street,” and on being asked to exhibit said 
canine, he trotted out one of the most 
mongrelish-looking hounds that it had 
been my misfortune to run across for 
many a day. “It” may have been all that 
he claimed for it as to hunting ability, 
though I doubt it. I have seen some cross- 
bred curiosities that possessed a good por- 
tion of the hunting genius that their 
owners claimed for them, and so, I think, 
have most other dog lovers. But the point 
is that “it” was not a beagle, and that the 
man who is searching for a beagle usually 
wants not only a good hunting dog, but a 
good beagle as well. 

One of the first things to be considered 
in selecting a good hound is breeding. If 
a dog is bred right and modelled right, 
there is every reason to suppose that he 
can “make good.” A dog that comes from 
good stock has ten chances to one against 
the hound whose blood fountain springs 
from an untried source, and the safest 
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way to get a well-bred dog is to get one 
that is registered with one of the reputable 
kennel clubs. Of course, if one can be 
got that has already proved his hunting 
ability, or that is known positively to be 
the pup of a dam and sire that have 
proved their ability in the field, it is so 
much the better. But, as before stated, 
a well-bred hound, with good points, has 
every prospect of bringing home the 
bacon. 

Two of the oldest hunting strains are 
those that trace back to Frank Forrest 
and Ringwood. Frank Forrest, whose 
descendants are  plentifully sprinkled 
throughout New England and other sec- 
tions of America, was one of the first 
of what may truthfully be called the 
American beagles. This distinction may 
also be claimed for Ringwood, who, to- 
gether with the Rowett hounds, Sam, 
Dolly and Warrior, formed the nucleus of 
the strains that produced the first true 
type of the beagle in America. Frank 
Forrest, although bred in New England, 
sprang from Rowett stock, as did so many 
of the early bench and field trial winners. 
Other beagles that did much to develop a 
good standard were Ch. Blitz (of Ken- 
tucky), Bannerman, Rattler 3d, Lee, Fitz- 
Hugh Lee, and Dorseys’ Pilot. 

I have dwelt at some length on the early 
history of the breed, because many of the 
best dogs imported from England have 
been confined either to foot beagling, or 
bench shows, or both. In foot beagling 
the hounds are trained to hunt the hare 
in packs, after the manner of the English 
style of fox-hunting, no gun being used; 
and because of that fact it is not a bad 
idea when buying a beagle to give pref- 
erence to the hounds that trace back to 
what has just been referred to as the 
American strain. The American dogs 
were trained to work to the gun only, 
and their descendants should, by reason 
of heredity, be better adapted to American 
methods, and less likely to gun-shyness 
(a failing which beagles, like other dogs, 
sometimes have) than are the descendants 
of hounds that have been limited exclu- 
sively as “foot beagles.” Not that there 
are not many cracker-jack hunting dogs 
bred from the later importations, or that 
the latter are not fully up to the mark, as 














“WHAT A GOOD BEAGLE LOOKS LIKE” 


regards build, breeding, etc. No one who 
has seen such hounds as Somerset Watch- 
man, Wheatley Charmer, Wheatley Chal- 
lenger, Rock Ridge Midget, and countless 
others, could place them anywhere but 
on the top pinnacle of beagle fame, so far 
as build and breeding are concerned. But 
all else equal, a dog that has several gen- 
erations of American hunting blood in his 
veins has an advantage that is not to be 
overlooked. 

While still on the subject of “American- 
bred beagles” it might be well to mention 
a variety of hounds that were of frequent 
occurrence throughout Delaware, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, prior to the 
Rowett importation. These hounds bear 
a strong resemblance to the Dachshund, 
from whom many, if not all of them, de- 
rived their crooked legs. Although the 
number of such dogs has dwindled away 
since the coming in of the standard type, 
there are still some of them to be found, 
and while it may seem almost superfluous 
to warn those who are unfamiliar with 
the beagle not to confuse these bench- 
legged hounds with the standard type, 
still there is no harm in pointing out the 
distinction. 

The legs of a true beagle should be 
straight with plenty of bone in proportion 
to the size of the dog. Good, straight 
pasterns are desirable, as they are better 
adapted to the kind of rough work the 
beagle is called on to perform, than are 
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sloping pasterns. “Spread 
out feet” are condemned by 
the standard, and although 
many hounds with spread 
feet work well enough, a firm 
foot, with well-arched toes, 
is preferable in every way. 

The coat should be coarse, 
and of good length. This is 
a matter of more importance 
than would appear at first 
sight. 

Not only is this style of 
coat the one recommended by 
the standard, but it plays an 
important part in protecting 
the dog from being torn by 
the underbrush and briers he 
has to work in. The right sort 
of coat keeps many a young 
dog from getting “sour on his work” be- 
fore he has grown to love it with all the 
ardor of his nature. A silky coat would 
undoubtedly add to the beauty of the 
hound, but it would do so at the cost of 
great suffering (and, in some instances at 
least), at the cost of his courage and use- 
fulness. A low, well-set ear, rather broad, 
and rounded at the tips, with front edge 
closely inturned to the cheek, almost de- 
void of erectile power, and reaching al- 
most, but not quite, to the tip of the nose 
(when pulled out straight), is the right 
type. And here again the requirements 
are in harmony with hunting utility, as 
the low-set ear spreads out when the dog 
is running, thereby avoiding the many 
scratches that would necessarily be in- 
flicted on a high-set ear. 

Hounds with wide muzzles and open 
nostrils are usually equipped with better 
scenting powers than those which do not 
possess these attributes, so that the recog- 
nized type of muzzle is also in consonance 
with the requisites of the field, although 
this rule is not infallible by any means. 
The remainder of the standard require- 
ments are as follows: 

Muzzle of medium length; stop, square 
and well defined; jaws level, the lips free 
from flews; neck rising free and light 
from the shoulders, strong in substance, 
yet not loaded, of medium length; throat, 
clean and free from folds of skin, a slight 
wrinkle below angle of jaw being permis- 
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sible; shoulders somewhat de- 
clining, muscular, but not 
loaded, giving the idea of free- 
dom with lightness, activity 
and strength; chest moderately 
broad and full; back short, 
straight, muscular and strong; 
loin broad and slightly arched; 
ribs well sprung, giving abun- 
dance of lung room; _ hips 
strongly muscled, giving abun- 
dant propelling power; stifles 
strong and well let down; hock 
firm, symmetrical and moder- 
ately bent; tail well up, carried 
gaily, with medium curvex, com- 
paratively short and clothed 
with decided brush; height not 
over fifteen inches; skull mod- 
erately domed at occiput, with 

cranium full and broad. All hound colors 
admissible. 

Just how close this formula should be 
adhered to by sportsmen depends largely 
on whether or not one is looking for a 
dog that can hold his own in the show 
ring, besides performing his work in the 
field. It is not, of course, necessary that 
the hound should be correct in every de- 
tail in order to be a good prospect for the 
field. There are many hounds capable of 
holding their own with the best of their 
breed in the field that would be shown 
the gate in short order at any of the lead- 
ing shows; that goes without saying. One 
of the best rabbit beagles I ever knew 
had a muzzle so pinched that it would 
probably have precluded whatever chances 
he might otherwise have had of distin- 
guishing himself in the show ring; yet 
he had a scent so delicate as to call forth 
the unfeigned admiration of all who saw 
him at work. He would work out a cold 
scent with a skill that made him an invalu- 
able possession in districts where game 
was comparatively scarce, and I doubt if 
his owner would have exchanged him for 
a dog of ten times his monetary value in 
the show ring. But, in general, it is a 
good plan to seek hounds that come rea- 
sonably close to the standard. Among the 
most important points are plenty of bone 
and substance and a strong (preferably a 
a short) loin, built on a comparatively 
light body. These are the essentials neces- 

















sary to endurance in man or beast; and 
endurance, plus scent, hunting instinct, and 
nervous energy are the essentials of a 


good hunting beagle. Plenty of room in 
front, where the lungs and the heart are 
confined, combined with a short, strong 
back, are also necessary to physical power, 
and, given a make-up such as that, you 
have a house built upon the rock that has 
proved the saving grace of about half the 
physical marvels of the age, from sport- 
ing hounds to the stock of Mr. Tom 
Sharkey. 

The height will necessarily be regulated 
largely by the country in which the dog 
is to be hunted, but for general purposes 
a dog that is pretty close to the fifteen- 
inch standard is none too large. The 
larger hound can force his way throvfgh 
obstacles more easily than the hounds of 
lower build and exerts less nervous 
energy in bringing into play his powers 
of speed and endurance. The foregoing 
comparison does not, of course, apply to 
the dwarf beagle. The latter is a small 
specimen of the breed, not over nine 
inches in height, and is especially adapted 
to sections where the undergrowth is 
dense, his small size giving a decided ad- 
vantage in that character of country. But 
unless the dog is to be used in the kind 
of territory just described it is better to 
use the larger hound. Not only are 
standard hounds more hardy and much 
faster, but they have not been subjected 
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to that constant breeding, breeding, breed- 
ing, always breeding, to keep down the 
size, which the dwarf beagle has been 
subjected to, and which has been the bane 
of so many small miniature dogs. In or- 
der to get a small variety of dogs, the 
pocket beagle naturally had to be pro- 
duced by selecting the smallest—often the 
weakest—pups in each litter, which neces- 
sarily affected their endurance and in 
some instances their scent. The natural 
tendency of the beagle is to increase in 
size over the size of the dam, so that a 
constant straining after a small size is 
likely to have a more adverse effect on 
him than on some other breeds. I do not 
say this with the intention of detracting 
one iota from the value of the poéket 
beagle when employed in his legitimate 
field; I have seen too many examples of 
the utility of good dwarf beagles not to 
appreciate the desirability of maintaining 
the little bush dodger for precisely the 
purposes at which he has proved his abil- 
ity. But where only one dog is required 
for general use, and the choice lies be- 
tween the standard and the pocket beagle, 
I do not see how the balance can fail to 
lie on the side of the standard type. 

Regarding training, there is little need 
to do much more than give the beagle a 
chance to follow the natural bent of his 
inclinations; he needs direction, rather 
than coercion. Personally, I enjoy the 
developing of a hound as much as hunt- 
ing the hare. I have known many men 
who always sent their beagles away to be 
trained by professional trainers. But why 
they’ resorted to that course has always 
been beyond my comprehension. Profes- 
sional trainers have their uses and I have 
none of the prejudice entertained against 
them by some sportsmen. Having seen 
much of them, I have found them to be 
about like the rest of us erring mortals 
—good, bad and indifferent, no better and 
no worse than the average human. But 
as the training of the beagle is usually 
such a simple matter, it seems a pity that 
any lover of outdoor life who possesses 
one of these spry little bunny trailers 
should miss the pleasure of observing the 
development of his hunting qualities. 

I have enjoyed many pleasant hours 
spent in some secluded place, with no 
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company but a pipe of good tobacco and 
a young beagle that was just learning his 
letters. The best method to pursue with 
the beagle is to take him out in company 
with an older and experienced dog, and 
let the latter teach the young enthusiast 
how to do the thing right. There is an 
indescribable fascination in getting out on 
a pleasant morning (just before Old Sol 
comes peeping up over the hills), with a 
couple of beagles for company, and ob- 
serving how well Mother Nature has done 
her work in moulding them into a natural- 
born rabbit hound. 

When you have reached a likely spot 
(one that- you know the cottontail is in 
the habit of haunting), stop for a while, 
light up your old briarwood, take up your 
post near the prospective scene of action, 
and play you’re a wooden Indian for the 
next half hour; let the dogs do the rest. 
The older hound will quickly proceed to 
take up his task in a workmanlike fash- 
ion, and it’s a study in dog psychology to 
note the difference between the young 
dog and his teacher. Gradually the 
youngster begins to exhibit all of the 
characteristics of a small boy just learn- 
ing his first lessons in baseball, or some 
other sport that appeals to his youthful 
fancy. It doesn’t take many lessons be- 
fore he learns to follow the ways of the 
veteran, and his evident self-satisfaction 
at being able to mimic the methods of 
“the grown-up” is as amusing as it is 
commendable. Many trainers advocate 
letting the older hound capture a hare, as 
this serves as an example to stimulate 
ambition in the pup. There can be little 
question as to the wisdom of this course, 
but personally I have never been fortu- 
nate enough to have the stunt “put over.” 
It’s not a cinch job for a single beagle to 
land “brer rabbit,” unaided, and he’s got 
to go some to make good on the propo- 
sition. But it does not take much to 
arouse the rabbit-trailing instinct of a 
beagle pup, and whether or not his elder 
brother succeeds in bagging the quarry, 
the “young ’un” soon gets the hunting 
habit. As a rule beagles will practically 
teach themselves to hunt, if turned loose 
in a section where they have an oppor- 
tunity to learn, and the principal thing to 
do is to accustom them to the gun. 





XII 
THE CRATER OF HELL 
HE trail led along a gigantic fissure 
in the side of the crater, and then 
down and down into a red-walled, 
blue-hazed labyrinth. 

Presently Gale, upon turning a sharp 
corner, was utterly amazed to see that the 
split in the lava sloped out and widened 
into an arroyo. It was so green and soft 
and beautiful in all the angry, contorted 
red surrounding that Gale could scarcely 
credit his sight. Blanco Sol whistled his 
welcome to the scent of water. Then Gale 
saw a great hole, a pit in the shiny lava, 
a dark, cool, shady well. There was evi- 
dence of the fact that at flood seasons the 
water had an outlet into the arroyo. The 
soil appeared to be a fine sand, in which a 
reddish tinge predominated; and it was 
abundantly covered with a long grass, still 
partly green. Mesquites and palo verdes 
dotted the arroyo and gradually closed in 
thickets that obstructed the view. 

“Shore “it all beats me,” exclaimed 
Ladd. “What a place to hole-up in! We 
could have hid here for a long time. Boys, 
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I saw mountain sheep, the real old genu- 
ine Rocky Mountain bighorn. What do 
you think of that?” 

“I reckon it’s a Yaqui hunting-ground,” 
replied Lash. “That trail we hit must be 
hundreds of years old. It’s worn deep and 
smooth in the iron lava.” 

“Well, all I got to say is—Beldin’ was 
shore right about the Indian. An’ I can 
see Rojas’s finish somewhere up along 
that awful hell-hole.” 

Camp was made on a level spot. Yaqhi 
took the horses to water, and then turned 
them loose in the arroyo. It was a tired 
and sombre group that sat down to eat. 
The strain of suspense equaled the wear- 
ing effects of the long ride. Mercedes was 
calm, but her great dark eyes burned in 
her white face. Yaqui watched her. The 
others looked at her with unspoken pride. 
Presently Thorne wrapped her in his 
blankets, and she seemed to fall asleep 
at once. Twilight deepened. The camp- 
fire blazed brighter. A cool wind played 
with Mercedes’s black hair, waving strands 
across her brow. 

Little of Yaqui’s purpose or plan could 
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be elicited from him. But the look of him 
was enough to satisfy even Thorne. He 
leaned against a pile of wood, which he 
had collected, and his gloomy gaze pierced 
the camp-fire, and at long intervals strayed 
over the motionless form of the Spanish 
girl. 

The rangers and Thorne, however, 
talked in low tones. It was absolutely im- 
possible for Rojas and his men to reach 
the waterhole before noon of the next 
day. And long before that time the fugi- 
tives would have decided on a plan of de- 
fense. What that defense would be, and 
where “it would be made, were matters 
over which the men considered gravely. 
Ladd averred the Yaqui would put them 
into an impregnable position, that at the 
same time would prove a death-trap for 
their pursuers. They exhausted every pos- 
sibility, and then, tired as they were, still 
kept on talking. 

“What stuns me is that Rojas stuck to 
our trail,” said Thorne, his lined and hag- 
gard face expressive of dark passion. “He 
has followed us into this fearful desert. 
He'll lose men, horses, perhaps his life. 
He’s only a bandit, and he stands to win 
no gold. If he ever gets out of here it'll 
be by herculean labor and by terrible hard- 
ship. All for a poor little helpless woman 
—just a woman! My God, I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

“Shore—just a woman,” replied Ladd, 
solemnly nodding his head. 

Then there was a long silence during 
which the men gazed into the fire. Each, 
perhaps, had some vague conception of the 
enormity of Rojas’s love or hate—some 
faint and amazing glimpse of the gulf of 
human passion. Those were cold, hard, 
grim faces upon which the light flickered. 

“Sleep,” said the Yaqui. 

Thorne rolled in his blanket close be- 
side Mercedes. Then one by one the ran- 
gers stretched out, feet to the fire. Gale 
found that he could not sleep. His eyes 
were weary, but they would not stay shut; 
his body ached for rest, yet he could not 
lie still. The night was so sombre, so 
gloomy, and the lava-encompassed arroyo 
full of shadows. The dark velvet sky, 
fretted with white fire, seemed to be close. 
There was an absolute silence, as of death. 
Nothing moved—nothing outside of Gale’s 
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body appeared to live. The Yaqui sat like 
an image carved out of lava. The others 
lay prone and quiet. Would another night 
see any of them lie that way, quiet for- 
ever? Gale felt a ripple pass over him 
that was at once a shudder and a contrac- 
tion of muscles. Used as he was to the 
desert and its oppression, why should he 
feel to-night as if the weight of its lava 
and the burden of its mystery were bear- 
ing him down? 

He sat up after a while and again 


_ watched the fire. Nell’s sweet face floated 


like a wraith in the pale smoke—glowed 
and flushed and smiled in the embers. 
Other faces shone there—his sister’s—that 
of his mother. Gale shook off the tender 
memories. This desolate wilderness with 
its forbidding silence and its dark prom- 
ise of hell on the morrow—this was not 
the place to unnerve oneself with thoughts 
of love and home. But the torturing para- 
dox of the thing was that this was just the 
place and just the night for a man to be 
haunted. 

By and by Gale rose and walked down a 
shadowy aisle between the mesquites. On 
his way back the Yaqui joined him. Gale 
was not surprised. He had become used 
to the Indian’s strange guardianship. But 
now, perhaps because of Gale’s poignancy 
of thought, the contending tides of love 
and regret, the deep, burning premonition 
of deadly strife, he was moved to keener 
scrutiny of the Yaqui. That, of course, 
was futile. The Indian was impenetrable, 
silent, strange. But suddenly, inexplicably, 
Gale felt Yaqui’s human quality. It was 
aloof, as was everything about this In- 
dian; but it was there. This savage walked 
silently beside him, without glance or 
touch or word. His thought was as in- 
scrutable as if mind had never awakened 
in his race. Yet Gale was conscious of 
greatness, and, somehow, he was reminded 
of the Indian’s story. His home had been 
desolated, his people carried off to slavery, 
his wife and children separated from him 
to die. What had life meant to the Yaqui? 
What had been in his heart? What was 
now in his mind? Gale could not answer 
these questions. But the difference be- 
tween himself and Yaqui, which he had 
vaguely felt as that between savage and 
civilized men, faded out of his mind for- 
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ever. Yaqui might have considered he 
owed Gale a debt, and, with a Yaqui’s 
austere and noble fidelity to honor, he 
meant to pay it. Nevertheless, this was 
not the thing Gale found in the Indian's 
silent presence. Accepting the desert 
with its subtle and inconceivable influence, 
Gale felt that the savage and the white 
man had been bound in a tie which was no 
less brotherly because it could not be com- 
prehended. 

Toward dawn Gale managed to get 
some sleep. Then the morning broke with 
the sun hidden back of the uplift of the 
plateau. The horses trooped up the arroyo 
and snorted for water. After a hurried 
breakfast, the packs were hidden in holes 
in the lava. The saddles were left where 
they were, and the horses allowed to graze 
and wander at will. Canteens were filled, 
a small bag of food was packed, and 
blankets made into a bundle. Then Yaqui 
faced the steep ascent of the lava slope. 

The trail he followed led up on the 
right side of the fissure, opposite to the 
one he had come down. It was a steep 
climb, and encumbered as the men were 
they made but slow progress. Mercedes 


had to be lifted up smooth steps and 
across crevices. They passed places where 
the rims of the fissure were but a few 


yards apart. At length the rims widened 
out and the red, smoky crater yawned be- 
neath. Yaqui left the trail and began 
clambering down over the rough and 
twisted convolutions of lava which formed 
the rim. Sometimes he hung sheer over 
the precipice. It was with extreme diff- 
culty that the party followed him. Mer- 
cedes had to be held on narrow, foot-wide 
ledges. The choya was there to hinder 
passage. Finally the Indian halted upon a 
narrow bench of flat, smooth lava, and his 
followers worked with exceeding care and 
effort down to his position. 

At the back of this bench, between 
bunches of choya, was a niche, a shallow 
cave with floor lined apparently with mold. 
Ladd said the place was a refuge which 
had been inhabited by mountain sheep for 
many years. Yaqui spread blankets in- 
side, left the canteen and the sack of 
food, and with a gesture at once humble, 
yet that of a chief, he invited Mercedes 
‘to enter. A few more gestures and fewer 
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words disclosed his plan. In this inacces- 
sible nook Mercedes was to be hidden 
The men were to go around upon the op- 
posite’ rim, and block the trail leading 
down to the waterhole. 

Gale marked the nature of this eyrie. 
It was the wildest and most rugged place 
he had ever stepped upon. Only a sheep 
could have climbed up the wall above or 
along the slanting shelf of lava beyond. 
3elow glistened a whole bank of choya, 
frosty in the sunlight, and it overhung 
an apparently bottomless abyss. 

Ladd chose the smallest gun in 
party and gave it to Mercedes. 

“Shore it’s best to go the limit on bein’ 
ready,” he said, simply. “The chances 
are you'll never need it. But if you 
do ig 


the 


He left off there, and his break was sig- 
nificant. Mercedes answered him with a 
fearless and indomitable flash of eyes. 
Thorne was the only one who showed any 
shaken nerve. His leave-taking of his 
wife was affecting and hurried. Then he 
and the rangers carefully stepped in the 
tracks of the Yaqui. 

They climbed up to the level of the rim 
and went along the edge. When they 
reached the fissure and came upon its nar- 
rowest point, Yaqui showed in his actions 
that he meant to leap it. Ladd restrained 
the Indian. They then continued along 
the rim till they reached several bridges 
of lava which crossed it. The fissure was 
deep in some parts, choked in others. 
Evidently the crater had no direct outlet 
into the arroyo below. Its bottom, how- 
ever, must have been far beneath the level 
of the waterhole. 

After the fissure was crossed the trail 
was soon found. Here it ran back from 
the rim. Yaqui waved his hand to the 
right, where, along the corrugated slcpe 
of the crater, there were holes and crev- 
ices and ‘coverts for a hundred men. 
Yaqui strode on up the trail toward a 
higher point, where presently his dark fig- 
ure stood motionless against the sky. The 
rangers and Thorne selected a deep de- 
pression, out of which led several ruts 
deep enough for According to 
Ladd, it was as good a place as any, per- 
haps not so hidden as others, but freer 
from the dreaded choya. Here the men 
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laid down rifles and guns, and, removing 
their heavy cartridge belts, settled down 
te wait. 

Their location was close to the rim wall 
and probably five hundred yards from the 
opposite rim, which was now seen to be 
considerably below them. The glaring red 
cliff presented a deceitful and baffling ap- 
pearance. It had a thousand ledges and 
holes in its surfaces, and one moment 
it looked perpendicular and the next there 
seemed to be a long slant. Thorne pointed 
out where he thought Mercedes was hid- 
den; Ladd selected another place, and 
Lash still another. Gale searched for the 
bank of choya he had seen under the 
bench where Mercedes’s retreat lay, and 
when he found it the others disputed his 
opinion. Then Gale brcught his field- 
glass into requisition, proving that he was 
right. Once located and fixed in sight, 
the white patch of choya, the bench, and 
the sheep eyrie stood out from the other 
features of that rugged wall. But all the 
men were agreed that Yaqui had hidden 
Mercedes where only the eyes of a vul- 
ture could have found her. 

Jim Lash crawled into a little strip of 
shade and bided the time tranquilly. Ladd 
was restless and impatient and watchful, 
every little while rising to look up the far- 
reaching slope, and then to the right, 
where Yaqui’s dark figure stood out from 
a high point of the rim. Thorne grew si- 
lent, and seemed consumed by a slow, sul- 
len rage. Gale was neither calm ner free 
of a gnawing suspense nor of a waiting 
wrath. But as best he could he put the 
pending action out of mind. 

It came over him all of a sudden that he 
had not grasped the stupendous nature of 
this desert setting. There was the meas- 
ureless red slope, its lower ridges finally 
sinking into white sand dunes toward the 
blue sea. The cold, sparkling light, the 
white sun, the deep azure of sky, the 
feeling of boundless expanse all around 
him—these meant high altitude. South- 
ward the barren red simply merged into 
distance. The field of craters rose in 
high, dark wheels toward the dominating 
peaks. When Gale withdrew his gaze 


from the magnitude of these spaces and 
heights the crater beneath him seemed 
dwarfed. 


Yet while he gazed it spread 
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and deepened and multiplied its ragged 
lines. No, he could not grasp the mean- 
ing of size or distance here. There was 
too much to stun the sight. But the mood 
in which nature had created this con- 
vulsed world of lava seized hold upon him. 

Meanwhile the hours passed. As the 
sun climbed the clear, steely lights van- 
ished, the blue hazes deepened, and slowly 
the glistening surfaces of lava turned 
redder. Ladd was concerned to discover 
that Yaqui was missing from his outlook 
upon the high point. Jim Lash came out 
of the shady crevice, and stood up to 
buckle on his cartridge belt. His nar- 
row, gray glance slowly roved from the 
height of lava down along the slope, paused 
in doubt, and then swept on to resurvey 
the whole vast eastern dip of the plateau. 

“T reckon my eyes are pore,” he said. 
“Mebbe it’s this damn red glare. Anyway, 
what’s them creepin’ spots up there?” 

“Shore I seen them. Mountain sheep,” 
replied Ladd. 

“Guess again, Laddy. Dick, I reckon 
you'd better flash the glass up the slope.” 

Gale adjusted the field-glass and began 
to search the lava, beginning close at hand 
and working away from him. Presently 
the glass became stationary. 

“T see half a dozen small animals, brown 
in color. They look like sheep. But I 
couldn’t distinguish mountain sheep from 
antelope.” 

“Shore they’re bighorn,” said Laddy. 

“T reckon if you'll pull around to the 
east an’ search under that long wall of 
lava—ther—you’ll see what I see,” added 
Jim. 

The glass climbed and circled, wavered 
an instant, then fixed steady as a rock. 
There was a breathless silence. 

“Fourteen horses—two packed 
mounted — others without riders, 
lame,” said Gale, slowly. 

Yaqui appeared far up the trail, coming 
swiftly. Presently he saw the rangers 
and halted to wave his arms and point. 
Then he vanished as if the lava had 
opened beneath him. 

“Lemme that glass,” suddenly said Jim 
Lash. “I’m seein’ red, I tell you. 
Well, pore as my eyes are, they had it 
right. Rojas an’ his outfit have left the 
trail.” 
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“Jim, you ain’t meanin’ they’ve taken to 
that awful slope?” queried Ladd. 

“T sure do. There they are—still com- 
in’, but goin’ down, too.” 

“Mebbe Rojas is crazy, but it begins to 
look like he——” 

“Laddy, I'll be danged if the Greaser 
bunch hasn’t vamoosed. Gone out of 
sight! Right there, not a half mile away, 
the whole caboodle—gone !” 

“Shore they’re behind a crust or have 
gone down into a rut,” suggested Ladd. 
“They'll show again in a minute. Look 
sharp, boys, for I’m figgerin’ Rojas’ll 
spread his men.” 

Minutes passed, but nothing moved 
upon the slope. Each man crawled up to 
a vantage-point along the crest of rot- 
ting lava. The watchers were careful to 
peer through little notches or from be- 
hind a spur, and the constricted nature of 
their hiding-place kept them close togeth- 
er. Ladd’s muttering grew into a growl, 
then lapsed into the silence that marked 
his companions. From time to time the 
rangers looked inquiringly at Gale. The 
field-glass, however, like the naked sight, 
could not catch the slightest moving ob- 
ject out there upon the lava. A long hour 
of slow, mounting suspense wore on. 

“Shore it’s all goin’ to be as queer as 
the Yaqui,” said Ladd. 

Indeed, the strange mien, the silent ac- 
tion, the somber character of the Indian 
had not been without effect upon the 
minds of the men. Then the weird, deso- 
fate, tragic scene added to the vague sense 
of mystery. And now the disappearance 
of Rojas’ band, the long wait in the si- 
lence, the boding certainty of invisible 
foes crawling, circling closer and closer, 
lent to the situation a final touch that 
made it unreal. 

“I’m reckonin’ there’s a mind behind 
them Greasers,” replied Jim. “Or mebbe 
we ain’t done Rojas credit. . . . If some- 
thin’ would only come off!” 

That Lash, the coolest, most provok- 
ingly nonchalant of men in times of peril, 
should begin to show a nervous strain 
was all the more indicative of a subtle 
pervading unreality. 

“Boys, look sharp!” suddenly called 
Lash. “Low down to the left—mebbe 
three hundred yards. See, along by them 
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First 
off I thought it was a sheep. But it’s the 
Yaqui! ... Crawlin’ swift as a lizard! 
Can’t you see him?” 

It was a full moment before Jim’s com- 
panions could locate the Indian. Flat as 
a snake Yaqui wound himself along with 
incredible rapidity. His advance was all 
the more remarkable for the fact that he 
appeared to pass directly under the 
dreaded choyas. Sometimes he paused to 
lift his head and look. He was directly in 
line with a huge whorl of lava that rose 
higher than any point on the slope. This 
spur was a quarter of a mile from the 
position of the rangers. 

‘Shore he’s headin’ for that high place,” 


seams of lava—behind the choyas. 


said Ladd. “He’s goin’ slow now. There, 
he’s stopped behind some choyas. He’s 
gettin’ up—no, he’s kneelin’.... Now 


what the hell!” 

“Laddy, take a peek at the side of that 
lava ridge,” sharply called Jim. “I guess 
mebbe somethin’ ain’t comin’ off. See! 
There’s Rojas an’ his outfit climbin’. 
Don’t make out no hosses. . . . Dick, use 
your glass an’ tell us what’s doin’. I'll 
watch Yaqui an’ tell you what his move 
means.” j 

Clearly and distinctly, almost as if he 
could have touched them, Gale had Rojas 
and his followers in sight. They were 


toiling up the rough lava on foot. They 
were heavily armed. Spurs, chaps, jack- 
ets, scarfs were not in evidence. Gale 


saw the lean, swarthy faces, the black, 
straggly hair, the ragged, soiled garments 
which had once been white. 

“They’re almost up now,” Gale was say- 





ing. “There! They halt on top. I see 
Rojas. He looks wild. By ! fellows, 
an Indian! ... It’s a Papago. Belding’s 


old herder! . 
way—then down. 
the lay of the trail.” 
“Boys, Yaqui’s in range of that bunch,” 
said Jim, swiftly. “He’s raisin’ his rifle 
slow—Lord, how slow he is! ... He’s 
covered someone. Which one I can’t say. 
But I think he’ll pick Rojas.” 
“The Yaqui can shoot. 
Rojas,” added Gale, grimly. 
“Rojas—yes—yes!” cried Thorne, in 
passion of suspense. 
“Not on your life!” Ladd’s voice cut in 


. . The Indian points—this 
He’s showing Rojas 


He'll pick 
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with scorn. “Gentlemen, you can gamble 
Yaqui'll kill the Papago. That traitor In- 
dian knows these sheep haunts. He’s tell- 
in’ Rojas P 

A sharp rifle shot rang out. 

“Laddy’s right,” called Gale. 
Papago’s hit—his arm falls 
he tumbles !” 

More shots rang out. Yaqui was seen 
standing erect firing rapidly at the darting 
Mexicans. For all Gale could make out 
no second bullet took effect. Rojas and 
his men vanished behind the bulge of lava. 
Then Yaqui deliberately backed away 
trom his position. He made no effort to 
run or hide. Evidently he watched cau- 
tiously for signs of pursuers in the ruts 
and behind the choyas. Presently he 
turned and came straight toward the posi- 
tion of the rangers, sheered off perhaps a 
hundred paces below it, and disappeared 
in a crevice. Plainly his intention was to 
draw pursuers within rifle shot. 

“Shore, Jim, you had your wish. Some- 
thin’ come off,” said Ladd. ‘An’ I’m say- 
in’ thank God for the Yaqui! That Pa- 
pago’d have ruined us. Even so, mebbe 


“The 
There, 


he’s told Rojas more’n enough to make us 


sweat blood.” 

“He had a chance to kill Rojas,” cried 
out the drawn-faced, passionate Thorne. 
“He didn’t take it! ... He didn’t take 
it!” 

Only Ladd appeared to be able to an- 
swer the cavalryman’s poignant cry. 

“Listen, son,” he said, and his voice 
rang. ‘“We-all know how you feel. An’ 
if I’d had that one shot never in the world 
could I have picked the Papago guide. 
I'd have had to kill Rojas. That’s the 
white man of it. But Yaqui was right. 
Only an Indian could have done it. You 
can gamble the Papago alive meant slim 
chance for us. Because he’d led straight 
to where Mercedes is hidden, an’ then 
we'd have left cover to fight it out... . 
When you come to think of the Yaqui’s 
hate for Greasers, when you just seen him 
pass up a shot at one—well, I don’t know 
how to say what I mean, but damn me, 
my som-brer-ro is off to the Indian!” 

“T reckon so, an’ I reckon the ball’s 
opened,” rejoined Lash, and now that 
former nervous impatience so unnatural 
to him was as if it had never been. He 


was smilingly cool, and his voice had al- 
most a caressing note. He tapped the 
breech of his Winchester with a sinewy 
brown hand, and he did not appear to be 
addressing anyone in particular. “Yaqui’s 
opened the ball. Look up your pardners 
there gents, an’ get ready to dance.” 

Another wait set in then, and judging 
by the more direct rays of the sun and a 
receding of the little shadows cast by the 
choyas, Gale was of the opinion that it 
was a long wait. But it seemed short. 
The four men were lying under the bank 
of a half circular hole in the lava. It was 
notched and cracked, and its rim was 
fringed by choyas. It sloped down and 
opened to an unobstructed view of the 
crater. Gale had the upper position, far- 
thest to the right, and therefore was best 
shielded from pcssible fire from the higher 
ridges of the rim, some three hundred 
yards distant. Jim came next, well hid- 
den in a crack. The positions of Thorne 
and Ladd were most exposed. They kept 
sharp lookout over the uneven rampart of 
their hiding-place. 

The sun passed the zenith, began to 
slope westward, and to grow hotter as it 
sloped. The men waited and waited. 
Gale saw no impatience even in Thorne. 
The sultry air seemed to be laden with 
some burden or quality that was at once 
composed of heat, menace, color, and 
silence. Even the light glancing up from 
the lava seemed red and the silence had 
substance. Sometimes Gale felt that it 
was unbearable. Yet he made no effort 
to break it. 

Suddenly this dead stillness was rent by 
a shot, clear and stinging, close at hand. 
It was from a rifle, not a carbine. With 
startling quickness a cry followed—a cry 
that pierced Gale—it was so thin, so high- 
keyed, so different from all other cries. It 
was the involuntary human shriek at 
death. 

“Yaqui’s called out another pardner,” 
said Jim Lash, laconically. 

Carbines began to crack. The reports 
were quick, light, like sharp spats without 
any ring. Gale peered from behind the 
edge of his covert. Above the ragged 
wave of lava floated faint whitish clouds, 
all that was visible of smokeless powder. 
Then Gale made. out round spots, dark 
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against the background of red, and in 
front of them leaped out small tongues 
of fire. Ladd’s .405 began to “spang” 
with its beautiful sound of power. Thorne 
was firing, somewhat wildly Gale thought. 
Then Jim Lash pushed his Winchester 
over the rim under a choya, and between 
shots Gale could hear him singing: “Turn 
the lady, turn—turn the lady, turn! .. . 
Alaman left! ... Swing your pardners! 
; Forward an’ back! Turn the 
lady, turn!” Gale got into the fight him- 
self, not so sure that he hit any of the 
round, bobbing objects he aimed at, but 
growing sure of himself as action liber- 
ated something forced and congested with- 
in his breast. 

Then over the position of the rangers 
came a hail of steel bullets. Those that 
struck the lava hissed away into the 
crater; those that came biting through the 
choyas made a sound which resembled a 
sharp ripping of silk. Bits of cactus stung 
Gale’s face, and he dreaded the flying 
thorns more than he did the flying bullets. 

“Hold on, boys,” called Ladd, as he 
crouched down to reload his rifle. “Save 
your shells. The Greasers are spreadin’ 
on us, 


some goin’ down below Yaqui, 
others movin’ up for that high ridge 
When they get up there I’m damned if it 


won’t be hot for us. There ain’t room 
for all of us to hide here.” 

Ladd raised himself to peep over the 
rim. Shots were now scattering, and all 
appeared to come from below. Embold- 
ened by this he rose higher. A shot from 
in frent. a rip of bullet through the choya, 
a spat of something hitting Ladd’s face, a 
steel missile hissing onward—these insep- 
arably blended sounds were all registered 
by Gale’s sensitive ear. 

With a curse Ladd tumbled down into 
the hole. His face showed a great gray 
blotch, and starting blood. Gale felt a 
sickening assurance of desperate injury 
to the ranger. He ran to him calling: 
“Laddy! Laddy!” 

“Shore I ain’t plugged. It’s a damn 
choya burr. The bullet knocked it in my 
face. Pull it out!” 

The oval, long-spiked cone was firmly 
imbedded in  Ladd’s cheek. Blood 
streamed down his face and neck. Care- 
fully, yet with no thought of pain to him- 
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self, Gale tried to pull the cactus joint 
away. It was as firm as if it had been 
nailed there. That was the damnable fea- 
ture of the barbed thorns: once set, they 
held on as that strange plant held to its 
desert life. Ladd began to writhe, and 
sweat mingled with the blood on his face. 
He cursed and raved, and his movements 
made it almost impossible for Gale to do 
anything. 

“Put your knife-blade under an’ tear it 
cut!” shouted Ladd, hoarsely. 

Thus ordered, Gale slipped a long blade 
in between the imbedded thorns, and with 
a powerful jerk literally tore the choya 
out of Ladd’s quivering flesh. Then, 
where the ranger’s face was not red and 
raw, it certainly was white. 

A volley of shots from a different angle 
was followed by the quick ring of steel 
bullets striking the lava all around Gale. 
His first idea, as he heard the projectiles 
sing and hum and whine away into the 
air, was that they were coming from 
above him. He looked up to see a number 
cof low, white and dark knobs upon the 
high point of lava. They had not been 
there before. Then he saw little, pale, 
leaping tongues of fire. As he dodged 
down he distinctly heard a bullet strike 
Ladd. At the same instant he seemed to 
hear Thorne cry out and fall, and Lash’s 
boots scrape rapidly away. 

Ladd fell backward still holding the 
405. Gale dragged him into the shelter 
of his own position, and dreading to look 
at him, took up the heavy weapon. It 
was with a kind of savage strength that 
he gripped the rifle; and it was with a 
cold and deadly intent that he aimed and 
fired. The first Greaser huddled low, let 
his carbine go clattering down, and then 
crawled behind the rim. The second and 
third jerked back. The fourth seemed to 
flop up over the crest of lava. A dark 
arm reached for him, clutched his leg, 
tried to drag him up. It was in vain. 
Wildly grasping at the air the bandit 
fell, slid down a steep shelf, rolled over 
the rim, to go hurtling down out of 
sight. 

Fingering the hot rifle with 
pressed hands, Gale watched the sky line 
along the high point of lava. It remained 
unbroken. As his passion left him he 


close- 
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feared to look back at his companions, and 
the cold chill returned to his breast. 

“Shore—I’m damn glad—them Greasers 
ain't usin’ soft-nose bullets,” drawled -a 
calm voice. 

Swift as lightning Gale whirled. 

“Laddy! I thought you were done for,” 
cried Gale, with a break in his voice. 

“T ain’t a-mindin’ the bullet much. But 
that choya joint took my nerve, an’ you 
can gamble on it. Dick, this hole’s pretty 
high up, ain’t it?” 

The ranger’s blouse was open at the 
neck, and on his right shoulder under the 
collar bone was a small hole just begin- 
ning to bleed. 

“Sure it’s high, Laddy,” replied Gale, 
gladly. “Went clear thrcugh, clean as a 
whistle !” 

He tore a handkerchief into two parts, 
made wads, and pressing them close over 
the wounds he bound them there with 
Ladd’s scarf. 

“Shere it’s funny how a bullet can floor 
a man an’ then not do any damage,” said 
Ladd. “I felt a zip cf wind an’ somethin’ 
like a pat on my chest an’ down I went. 
Well, so much for the small caliber with 
their steel bullets. Supposin’ I’d_ con- 
nected with a .405!” 

“Laddy, I—I’m afraid Thorne’s done 
for,” whispered Gale. ‘“He’s lying over 
there in that crack. I can see part of him. 
He doesn’t move.” 

“T was wonderin’ if I’d have to tell you 
that. Dick, he went down hard hit, fallin’, 
you know, limp an’ soggy. It was a moral 
cinch one of us would get it in this fight; 
but God! I’m sorry Thorne had to be the 
man.” 

“Laddy, maybe he’s not dead,” replied 
Gale. He called aloud to his friend. 
There was no answer. 

Ladd got up, and, after peering keenly 
at the height of lava, he strode swiftly 
across the space. It was only a dozen 
steps to the crack in the lava where 
Thorne had fallen in head first. Ladd 
bent over, went to his knees, so that Gale 
saw only his head. Then he appeared ris- 
ing with arms round the cavalryman. He 
dragged him across the hole to the shel- 
tered corner that alone afforded protection. 
He had scarcely reached it when a car- 
bine cracked and a bullet struck the flinty 
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lava, striking sparks, then singing away 
into the air. 

Thorne was either dead or unconscious, 
and Gale, with a contracting throat and 
numb heart, decided for the former. Not 
so Ladd, who probed the bloody gash on 
Thorne’s temple, and then felt his breast. 

“He’s alive an’ not bad hurt. That bul- 
let hit him glancin’. Shore them steel bul- 
lets are some lucky for us. Dick, you 
needn’t look so glum. I tell you he ain’t 
bad hurt. I felt his skull with my finger. 
There’s no hole in it. Wash him off an’ 
tie Wow! did you get the wind of 
that one? An’ mebbe it didn’t sing off 
the lava! ... Dick, look after Thorne 
now while I sd 

The completion of his speech was the 
stirring ring of the .405, and then he ut- 
tered a laugh that was unpleasant. 

“Shore, Greaser, there’s a man’s size 
bullet for you. No slim, sharp-point, 
steel-jacket nail! I’m takin’ it on me to 
believe you’re appreciatin’ of the .405, 
seein’ as you don’t make no fuss.” 

It was indeed a joy to Gale to find that 
Thorne had not received a wound neces- 
sarily fatal, though it was serious encugh. 
Gale bathed and bound it, and laid the 
cavalryman against the slant of the bank, 
his head high to lessen the probability of 
bleeding. 

As Gale straightened up Ladd muttered 
low and deep, and swung the heavy rifle 
around to the left. Far along the slope a 
figure moved. Ladd began to work the 
lever of the Winchester and to shoot. At 
every shct the heavy firearm sprang up, 
and the recoil made Ladd’s shoulder give 
back. Gale saw the bullets strike the lava 
behind, beside, before the fleeing Mexi- 
can, sending up dull puffs of dust. On the 
sixth shot he plunged down out of sight, 
either hit or frightened into seeking cover. 

“Dick, mebbe there’s one or two left 
above; but we needn't figger much on it,” 
said Ladd, as, loading the rifle, he jerked 
his fingers quickly from the hot breech. 
“Listen! Jim an’ Yaqui are hittin’ it up 
lively down below. I'll sneak down there. 
You stay here an’ keep about half an eye 
peeled up yonder, an’ keep the rest my 
way.” 

Ladd crossed the hole, climbed down 
into the deep crack where Thorne had 
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fallen, and then went stooping along with 
only his head above the level. Presently 
he disappeared. Gale, having little to 
fear from the high ridge, directed most 
of his attention toward the point beyond 
which Ladd had gone. The firing had be- 
come desultory, and the light carbine 
shots outnumbered the sharp rifle shots 
five to one. Gale made a note of the fact 
that for some little time he had not heard 
the unmistakable report of Jim Lash’s 
automatic. Then ensued a long interval 
in which the desert silence seemed to re- 
cover its grip. The .405 ripped it asunder 
—spang—spang—spang. Gale fancied he 
heard yells. There were a few pattering 
shots still farther down the trail. Gale 
had an uneasy conviction that Rojas and 
some of his band might go straight to the 
waterhole. It would be hard to dislodge 
even a few men from that retreat. 

There seemed a lull in the battle. Gale 
ventured to stand high, and, screened be- 
hind choyas, he swept the three-quarter 
circle of lava with his glass. In the dis- 
tance he saw horses, but no riders. Be- 
low him, down the slope along the crater 
rim and the trail, the lava was bare of all 
except tufts of choya. Gale gathered as- 
surance. It looked as if the day was fav- 
oring his side. Then Thorne, coming 
partly to consciousness, engaged Gale’s 
care. The cavalryman stirred and 
moaned, called for water, and then for 
Mercedes. Gale held him back with a 
strong hand, and presently he was once 
more quiet. 

For the first time in hours, as it seemed, 
Gale took note of the physical aspect of 
his surroundings. He began to look upon 
them without keen gaze strained for 
crouching form, or bobbing head, or spout- 
ing carbine. Either Gale’s sense of color 
and proportion had become deranged dur- 
ing the fight, or the encompassing air and 
the desert had changed. Even the sun 
had changed. It seemed lowering, oval in 
shape, magenta in hue, and it had a sur- 
face that gleamed like oil on water. Its 
red rays shone through red haze. Dis- 
tances that had formerly been clearly out- 
lined were now dim; obscured. The yawn- 
ing chasm was not the same. It circled 
wider, redder, deeper. It was a weird, 
ghastly mouth of hell. Gale stood fasci- 
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nated, unable to tell how much he saw was 
real, how much the exaggeration of over- 
wrought emotions. There was no beauty 
here, but an unparalleled grandeur, a sub- 
lime scene of devastation and desolation 
which might have had its counterpart upon 
the burned-out moon. The mood that 
gripped Gale now added to its somber 
portent an unshakable foreboding of 
calamity. 

He wrestled with the spell as if it were 
a physical foe. Reason and intelligence 
had their voices in his mind; but the mo- 
ment was not one wherein these things 
could wholly control. He felt life strong 
within his breast, yet there, a step away, 
was death, yawning, glaring, smoky, red. 
It was a moment—an hour for a savage, 
born, bred, developed in this scarred and 
blasted place of jagged depths and red dis- 
tances and silences never meant to be 
broken.. Since Gale was not a savage he 
fought that call of the red gods which 
sent him back down the long ages toward 
his primitive day. His mind combated his 
sense of sight and the hearing that seemed 
useless; and his mind did not win all the 
victory. Something fatal was here, hang- 
ing in the balance, as the red haze hung 
along the vast walls of that crater of hell. 

Suddenly harsh, prolonged yells brought 
him to his feet, and the unrealities van- 
ished. Far down the trails where the 
crater rims closed in the deep fissure he 
saw moving forms. They were three in 
number. Two of them ran nimbly across 
the lava bridge. The third staggered far 
behind. It was Ladd. He appeared hard 
hit. He dragged at the heavy rifle which 
he seemed unable to raise. The yells 
came from him. He was calling the 
Yaqui. ‘ 

Gale’s heart stood still momentarily. 
Here, then, was the catastrophe! He 
hardly dared sweep that fissure with his 
glass. The two fleeing figures halted— 
turned to fire at Ladd. Gale recognized 
the foremost one—small, compact, gaudy. 
Rojas! The bandit’s arm was  out- 
stretched. Puffs of white smoke rose, and 
shots rapped out. When Ladd went down 
Rojas threw his gun aside and with a wild 
yell bounded over the lava. His compan- 
ion followed. 

A tide of passion, first hot as fire, then 
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cold as ice, rushed over Gale when he saw 
Rojas take the trail toward Mercedes’s 
hiding-place. The little bandit appeared 
to have the sure-footedness of a mountain 
sheep. The Mexican following was not 
so sure or fast. He turned back. Gale 
heard the trenchant bark of the .405. 
Ladd was kneeling. He shot again— 
again. The retreating bandit seemed to 
run full into an invisible obstacle, then 
fell lax, inert, lifeless. Rojas sped on un- 
mindful of the spurts of dust about him. 
Yaqui, high above Ladd, was also firing at 
the bandit. Then both rifles were emptied. 
Rojas turned at a high break in the trail. 
He shook a defiant hand, and his exulting 
yell pealed faintly to Gale’s ears. About 
him there was something desperate, mag- 


nificent. Then he clambered down the - 


trail. 

Ladd dropped the .405, and rising, gun 
in hand, he staggered toward the bridge 
of lava. Before he had crossed it Yaqui 
came bounding down the slope, and in one 
splendid leap he cleared the fissure. He 
ran beyond the trail and disappeared cn 
the lava above. Rojas had not seen this 
sudden, darting move of the Indian. 

Gale felt himself bitterly powerless to 
aid in that pursuit. He could only watch. 
He wondered, fearfully, what had become 
of Lash. Presently, when Rojas came out 
of the cracks and ruts of lava there might 
be a chance of disabling him by a long 
shot. His progress was now slow But 
he was making straight for Mercedes’s 
hiding-place. What was it leading him 
there—an eagle eye, or hate, or instinct? 
Why did he go on when there could be no 
turning back.for him on that trail? Ladd 
was slow, heavy, staggering on the trail; 
but he was relentless. Only death could 
stop the ranger now. Surely Rojas must 
have known that when he chose the trail. 
From time to time Gale caught glimpses 
of Yaqui’s dark figure stealing along the 
higher rim of the crater. He was making 
for a point above the bandit. 

Moments—endless moments dragged by. 
The lowering sun colored only the upper 
half of the crater walls. Far down the 
depths were murky blue. Again Gale felt 
the insupportable silence. The red haze 
became a transparent veil before his eyes. 
Sinister, evil, brooding, waiting, seemed 


that yawning abyss. Ladd staggered 
along the trail, at times he crawled. The 
Yaqui gained; he might have had wings; 
he leaped from jagged crust to jagged 
crust; his sure-footedness was a wonder- 
ful thing. 

But for Gale the. marvel of that endless 
period of watching was the purpose of 
the bandit Rojas. He had now no weapon. 
Gale’s glass made this fact plain. There 
was death behind him, death below him, 
death before him, and though he could 
not have known it, death above him. He 
never faltered—never made a _ misstep 
upon the narrow, flinty trail. When he 
reached the lower end of the level ledge 
Gale’s poignant doubt became a certainty. 
Rojas had seen Mercedes. It was incred- 
ible, yet Gale believed it. Then, his heart 
clamped as in an icy vise, Gale threw 
forward the Remington, and sinking on 
one knee, began to shoot. He emptied the 
magazine. Puffs of dust near Rojas did 
not even make him turn. 

As Gale began to reload he was horror- 
stricken by a low cry from Thorne. The 
cavalryman had recovered consciousness. 
He was half raised, pointing with shaking 
hand at the opposite ledge. His distended 
eyes were riveted upon Rojas. He was 
trying to utter speech that would not come. 

Gale wheeled, rigid now, steeling him- 
self to one last forlorn hope—that Mer- 
cedes could defend herself. She had a 
gun. He doubted not at all that she would 
use it. But, remembering her terror of 
this savage, he feared for her. 

Rojas reached the level of the ledge. 
He halted. He crouched. It was the act 
of a panther. Manifestly he saw Merce- 
des within the cave. Then faint shots 
patted the air, broke in quick echo. Rojas 
went down as if struck a heavy blow. 
He was hit. But even as Gale yelled in 
sheer madness the bandit leaped erect. 
He seemed too quick, too supple to be 
badly wounded. A slight, dark figure 
flashed out of the cave. Mercedes! She 
backed against the wall. Gale saw a puff 
of white—heard a report. But the bandit 
lunged at her. Mercedes ran, not to try 
to pass him, but straight for the precipice. 
Her intention was plain. But Rojas out- 
stripped her, even as she reached the 
verge. Then a piercing scream pealed 
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across the crater—a scream of despair. 

Gale closed his eyes. He could not 
bear to see more. 

Thorne echoed Mercedes’s_ scream. 
Gale looked round just in time to leap and 
catch the cavalryman as he staggered, ap- 
parently for the steep slope. And then, 
as Gale dragged him back, both fell. Gale 
saved his friend, but he plunged into a 
choya. He drew his hands away full of 
the great glistening cones of thorns. 

“For God's sake, Gale, shoot! Shoot! 
Kill her! Kill her! . . . Can’t—you—see 
—Rojas “4 

Thorne fainted. 

Gale, stunned for the instant, stood with 
uplifted hands, and gazed from Thorne 
across the crater. Rojas had not killed 
Mercedes. He was overpowering her. 
His actions seemed slow, wearing, pur- 
poseful. Hers were violent. Like a 
trapped she-wolf, Mercedes was fighting. 
She tore, struggled, flung herself. 

Rojas’s intention was terribly plain. 

In agony now, both mental and physical, 
cold and sick and weak, Gale gripped his 
rifle and aimed at the struggling forms on 
the ledge. He pulled the trigger. The 
bullet struck up a cloud of red dust close 
to the struggling couple. Again Gale 
fired, hoping to hit Rojas, praying to kill 
Mercedes. The bullet struck high. A 
third—fourth—fifth time the Remington 
spoke—in vain! The rifle fell from Gale’s 
racked hands. 

How horribly plain that fiend’s inten- 
tion! Gale tried to close his eyes, but 
could not. He prayed wildly for a sudden 
blindness—to faint as Thorne had fainted. 
3ut he was transfixed to the spot with 
eyes that pierced the red light. 

Mercedes was growing weaker, seemed 
about to collapse. 

“Oh, Jim Lash, are you dead?” cried 
Gale. “Oh, Laddy! ... Oh, Yaqui!” 

Suddenly a dark form literally fell 
down the wall behind the ledge where 
Rojas fought the girl. It sank in a heap, 
then bounded erect. 

“Vaqui!” screamed Gale, and he -waved 
his bleeding hands till the blood bespat- 
tered his face. Then he choked. Utter- 
ance became impossible. 

The Indian bent over Rojas and flung 
him against the wall. Mercedes, sinking 





back, lay still. When Rojas got up the 
Indian stood between him and escape from 
the ledge. Rojas backed the other way 
along the narrowing shelf of lava. His 
manner was abject, stupefied. Slowly he 
stepped backward. 

It was then that Gale caught the white 
gleam of a knife in Yaqui’s hand. Rojas 
turned and ran. He rounded a corner of 
wall where the footing was precarious. 
Yaqui followed slowly. His figure was 
dark and menacing. But he was not in 
a hurry. When he passed off the ledge 
Rojas was edging farther and farther 
along the wall. He was clinging now to 
the lava, creeping inch by inch. Perhaps 
he had thought to work around the but- 
tress or climb over it. Evidently he went 
as far as possible, and there he clung, an 
unscalable wall above, the abyss beneath. 

The appreach of the Yaqui was like a 
slow dark shadow of gloom. If it seemed 
so to the stricken Gale what must it have 
been to Rojas? He appeared to sink 
against the wall. The Yaqui stole closer 
and closer. He was the savage now, and 
for him the moment must have been glori- 
fied. Gale saw him gaze up at the great 
circling walls of the crater, then down 
into the depths. Perhaps the red haze 
hanging above him, or the purple haze 
below, or the deep caverns in the lava, 
held for Yaqui spirits of the desert, his 
gods to whom he called. Perhaps he in- 
voked shadows of his loved ones and his 
race, calling them in this moment of ven- 
geance. Gale heard—or imagined he 
heard—that wild, strange Yaqui cry. 

Then the Indian stepped close to Rojas, 
and bent low, keeping out of reach. How 
slow were his motions! Would Yaqui 
never—never end it? .. . A wail drifted 
across the crater to Gale’s ears. 

Rojas fell backward and plunged sheer. 
The bank of white choyas caught him, 
held him upon their steel spikes. How 
long did the dazed Gale sit there watching 
Rojas wrestling and writhing in convuls- 
ive frenzy? The bandit now seemed mad 
to win the delayed death. 

When he broke free he was a white 
patched object no longer human, a ball of 
choya burrs, and he slipped off the bank 
to shoot down and down into the purple 
depths of the crater. 


(To be continued ) 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRE:ERV- 
ING GAME HEADS 


Common salt is the best thing 
to use on a skin. 

Cut well back on the shoulders, 
up the back of the neck, and free 
skin from head. 

Cut flesh from eye-lids, nose and 
base of ears. Skin up back of 
ears from inside and turn flesh- 
side out. Wash all blood from 
the hair. 

Rub salt into the skin thoroughly 
and roll up over night. In the 
morning fleshy parts may _ be 
further trimmed, resalted and hung 
up to dry. 

Give scalp and skull the same 
number. Save lower jaw. 

These may be sun-dried, but 
salting is better. 

Dust with equal parts powdered 
alum and arsenic. 

Pack in damp salt. 

James L. CrarKk. 


A JUNGLE KNIFE THAT 
WORKS 
Chas. J. Lisle 


After looking for fifteen years 
for someone to market a real hunt 
er’s knife such as I have seen in 
my dreams, I finally went to the 
forge and made one for myself. 

I used to gaze on some of the 
hunting knives put out by the 
sporting goods houses, and think 
them quite “awful weapons” of de- 
struction. Such a_ knife really 
might have been worth while to 
use against a bear, when he came 
up to embrace you around the 
neck, and you'd pull the trusty 








steel and disembowel him at one 
fell downward stroke. Likewise, it 
might be used in the same way on 
a human enemy with one hand 
after giving him the glad hand- 
shake with the other. Or: you 
could tie it on to a pole and use 
it as a spear, to transfix the bear 
that had you treed, and was com 
ing up after you. 

But this light-bladed, dagger 
like stabber, whether dirk-bladed 
cr double-edged, has small place in 
the hunter’s camp. It is too big, 
too thick for whittling; too long 
for sticking in the pocket; too 
light and has no balance for chop 
ping; too straight for skinning; 
the handle is too small, and it 
tapers the wrong way. Indeed, it 
is like the Jack at-all-trades in 
modern business—a misfit’ in 
everything. 

While in the Philippines, sol- 
diering for two years, I started 
out carrying a quartermaster’s 
hand axe—a good little implement 
of its kind. But later, I discarded 
it for a native bolo or jungle 
knife—just as many of the boys 
discarded their rusty canteens for 
the native bamboo-joint canteen 
that will carry water without rvst 
or nausea. I got some ideas on 
knives that I have finally worked 
out into the weapon I now carry. 
A good knife is better than a 
small axe for camp use; for cut 
ting kindling, for clearing brush— 
especially in the winter when the 
brush is wet or snowy and the 
footing insecure; and a slip when 
using a narrow bladed axe or 
hatchet may mean a gashed knee 
or shin, or at least a ruined boot. 


But one necds some weight to 
the blade; one can chop about ten 
times as fast as one can whittle 
brush out of the way. 

So I made my knife with a 
heavy dropblade; the weight is 
low down and the haft is crooked 
so that it naturally hangs into 
position for chopping. One does 
not want a knife for stabbing— 
so the sharp point that gives un 
usable length that only gets 
broken, is left off: The haft is 
of wood, generovs enough to fill 
the hand; and the “hang” of the 
weapon actually tempts a _ lazy 
man to cut the camp kindling. 
The blade was made from tool 
steel, laminated over and over 
until it shows the beautiful mark 
ings of a Damascus gun-barrel or 
sword; and it takes a temper that 
makes it a real joy in the hills. 
There is no guard, save the heel 
of the blade. The back of the 
blade for the first two inches from 
the point is ground into a dul! 
“bone-knife,”’ for such heavy work 
as one would not demand of a 
keen-cutting blade. A _ serviceable 
nail puller is cut into the blade, 
just at the end of the back taper 
Back of that it is thick enough, 
and heavy enough, to drive nails. 
A cleverer workman would have 
made a smoother-finished knife, no 
doubt. 

But I don’t profess even this 
weapon to be a universal woods 
man’s knife. It is not for skin 
ning game, for sharpening tooth- 
picks, for table use, for minor 
surgical operations. For these I 
carry a good jack knife—a three 
bladed “stock knife’ that costs a 
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dollar and a half. The other is 
for heavy use; to take the place 
of the less efficient hatchet. It is 
heavy enough—it weighs a pound 
and a half without the sheath; it 
will dig almost like a spade; and 
it will cut any tree that any 
hatchet or belt-axe will cut, and 
do better a score of things that 
the axe will not do. 

I have never seen anything else 
half so good since coming from 
the Philippines where the babies 
are born with a jungle knife in 
their teeth—and usually die, pre- 
maturely, with one in their giz- 
zard or back. Only, their knives 
are all pot-metal, whereas mine is 
of steel that would have delighted 
Saladin, the Saracen, for its keen 
ness, or Richard Lion-Heart for 
its strength. A poor knife is an 
insufferable abomination. 

small, 30-cent carborundum 
nocket-stone is a good investment 
for the camper, whether with knife 
or axe, in his equipment. It pays 
its cost many times over. 


“SAFETY FIRST” WITH CAMP 
FIRES 
By Chas. J. Lisle 


It should not be ‘necessary to 
urge any sane man to “Put Out 
The Camp Fire Before You Leave” 
—but with the close proximity of 
the fall shooting season, when 
thousands will take to the fields 
and the forests for birds and big 
game, this warning can hardly 
come amiss. 

Don’t buiid a big fire—that’s 
foolish. You can’t get close 
enough to a big fire to cook your 
food well; three times out of every 
four you’ll burn at least part of 
the meal. 

Don’t build a fire against a big 
log—green, half-green, dry, or 
even rotten. You can’t tell how 
wood will act in conjunction with 
fire. A log may smoulder for a 
night, or for a week, and then 
burst into a _ blaze—after you 
thought the fire was dead for ever 
so_ long. 

Don’t build a fire where a_tree 
has fallen and rotted away. Some 
of those old punk piles will carry 
fire for an unbelievably long time. 
And when you think it is only dy- 
ing steam that comes up after you 
have deluged the blaze with water, 
seme of it is likely to be real fire 
that may break out after you have 
moved over into the next county. 

Don’t camp in a bed of leaves. 
They are devilishly deceptive in 
their coquetry with fire. They 
might rout you out of bed in a 
hurry, at night, with your blankets 
afire—though that would be a 
minor calamity beside starting a 
great forest conflagration—like the 
forest fires in Idaho four years 
that burned to death almost 
people, and drove hundreds 
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from their ruined homes; while the 
property loss ran into millions. 
Most of these fires were caused by 
careless campers, who did not put 
out their fires! I wonder what the 
Day of Judgment will bring to 
those fire-builders! 

Don’t ever leave your camp, for 
an hour, for a day, forever, with- 
out putting out the last vestige of 
fire. If you have been reasonable 
in placing and maintaining the 
fire, there won’t be much to do; 
for you’d have no surplus fuel 
within reach, and the blaze would 
be small enough to die out as soon 
as you were through cooking. If 
you are near a stream, carry water 
and pour over every stick and coal. 
If it is a dry camp, scoop sand or 
earth over the place, scattering all 
the fagots, and see that no fuel is 
left within reach that could pos- 
sibly become ignited. If you are 
in the rocks, a minute’s work will 
wall in the fireplace so that no 
fugitive blaze can get away. But 
wherever you are, BUT IT OUT! 

A fireplace built of stones is al- 
ways good to cook over—and it is 
almost certain to be small enough 
that no great quantity of fuel can 
be put in. If one has a big camp 
knife, a fire-hole can be dug in the 
earth, that will work very ey 
if there are no stones at hand. / 
good stout wire, to string between 
two stout stakes and to carry the 
kettles over a fire built on_ the 
level ground, is not so bad. Some 
of the dainty little pocket camp 
cook outfits are “as good as gold,” 
for the small camping party; one 
would hardly need to be told to 
build a small fire for one of these! 
It would be almost a rational law 
to require all hunters to use only 
these, or go to jail—for they allow 
only of “Safety First” fires! _ 

A Filipino woman with one of 
her little hand-made clay firepots 
would cook a full course meal on 
as little fuel as most campers 
would cut up for kindling to merely 
start a camp fire—and nobody ever 
heard of a Filipino thatched nipa 
sheck, as dry as tinder and _ al- 
most explosively inflammable, 
burned by a fire that got away 
from its builder. The excellence 
of camp cookery, the safety of the 
party and the peace of mind, if not 
the lives and property of the whole 
mountain and forest country, is 
in inverse ratio to the size of your 
camp fire. 

A penitentiary sentence is none 
too heavy for the leaving of an 
unguarded camp fire. The Na- 
tional Forest Service is making a 
notable educational campaign in 
all the national forests, to teach 
the rational use of fire; and some 
of the timbered States are going 
even further in the way of patrols, 
education, fire-fighting service, and 
penalties for offenders. Financial 
responsibility for damages caused 






by these “accidental” camp fires 
is one of the best remedies. I 
have a friend who owns a ranch 
along one of the famous Idaho 
trout streams; it has a fine little 
grove, a tempting place to camp. 

n one year he had two disastrous 
fires, both caused by careless camp- 
ers who left their fires in his 
grove and made their get-away be- 
fore he knew they were there to 
camp. * The two fires cost him close 
to $4,000—and, unfortunately, he 
couldn’t catch the miscreants to 
see who they were! 

Sometimes the neglected camp 
fire does its deadly work on the 
fire-builder or his family. <A 
friend who took his family out to 
the Big Wood River, a famous 
Idaho trout stream, had a little 
camp fire to heat the coffee for 
dinner. They thought they had 
put out all the fire; and the six- 
year-old girl was playing around 
where the fire had been. One 
neglected ember set fire to her 
dress and burned her frightfully. 
A long siege in the hospital, some 
painful skin-grafting, a $500 doctor 
bill, and almost a _ million-dollar 
funeral and lifelong regret came 
from this one little neglected camp 
fire that the man said he had 
“put out!” 

Only individual care will keep 
down the fire menace, and make 
life and property safe, as well a 
game more plentiful and easy to 
get; and make the laws more 
tolerant of the intruding hunter. 
A rope or a bullet seems so much 
quicker than the law, and so much 
more sure and appropriate, for the 
careless trespasser who sets out a 
fire that harms the public or the 
individual who is innocent. No 
wonder that the trespass laws are 
getting more strict, as the fence- 
cutting, gate-opening, fire-building, 
“didn’t-know-it-was-loaded” gang 
take to the hills to ravage and to 
have a little “fun” without con- 
sidering the rights of others 

Put out your fires, shut all the 
gates you open, be absolutely cer- 
tain what it is before you shoot at 
anything—and you won’t be a pub 
lic menace, like a skunk or a 
“typhoid Mary” or a_ smallpox 
refugee. Be a sportsman! 


WATERPROOFING HUNTING 
BOOTS 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 
You have undoubtedly published 


in some past issue a formula for 
waterproofing leather boots or 
shoes. If you have such a for- 


mula on file I would appreciate 
your printing same in the next 


issue. 
Geo. W. Granam. 

Ans.—It is not a good plan to 
ee leather. Rub _ boots 
with fat or one of the boot greases 
sold by the sportsmen’s outfitters 
and renew same as fat works out 
of leather.—Epb. 





The Federal regulations 
governing the open seasons 
for migratory birds will 
be found on page 731, 
under Shotguns and Rifles. 


























LAWS PROTECTING GAME 


The more important changes 
affecting big game included the 
closing of the season for four 
years on moose in Maine; authori- 
zation for the killing of 50 bull 
moose in Wyoming; lengthening 
the season on elk in Montana two 
weeks; closing the season on moun- 
tain sheep in Montana; changes 
affecting does in seven States, in- 
cluding the removal of protection 
in Florida, Nevada, New Jersey 
and Wyoming; establishment of a 
limit in Arkansas; and_ decrease 
in the limits in Alaska, Michigan, 
Montana and Nevada. 

Under present conditions deer- 
hunting is permitted in 36 States, 
in about one-third of which the 
hunter is limited to one deer a 
season and in most of the others 
to two. Eighteen States protect 
does at all seasons and allow only 
bucks to be killed, namely, Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Idaho, 
Missouri, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Nevada, New ork, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia and Wis- 
cons n. Pennsylvania requires 
that deer killed shall have horns 
two inches above the hair, New 
York and Vermont at least three 
inches long, and West Virginia 
four inches long, while California 
prohibits entirely the killing of 
spike bucks. 

SALE OF GAME IN THE 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Washington, D. C.—Three im- 
portant changes have radically af- 
fected traffic in game in the Mis- 
sissippi valley during the present 
year, according to Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 692. In February the Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas held that 
a_local law permitting shipment 
of game from the Chickasawba dis- 
trict of Mississippi County, Ark., 
was unconstitutional, and that the 
general law prohibiting shipment 
of game was in effect in this 
county as well as in other parts 
of the State. A _ little later the 
Legislature of Tennessee _pro- 
hibited the sale of all protected 
game taken within the State, 
thereby cutting off the market for 
Gutke killed on Roolfoot Lake. 
Finally, in June, a new game law 
was passed in- Illinois prohib: ting 
sale of all game, native or im- 
ported, except rabbits. For 20 
years or more Illinois has per- 
mitted the sale at certain seasons 
of game imported from_ other 
States. Illinois now not only pro- 
hibits the sale but also the export 
of all protected game except rab- 
bits. Missouri has_ strengthened 
its export law by a provision pro- 
hibiting export of quail for any 
purpose. 








All the States now allow water- 
fowl hunting, but the wood duck 
is protected for several years 
throughout the northern zone and 
in the southern zone in the States 
of California, Kansas and West 
Virginia. Daily bag limits were 
established for the first time in 
Arkansas and Connecticut, reduced 
in Oklahoma from 25 to 10, and 
increased in Missouri from 10 to 
15. Most of the States now have 
a limit of 25 or less per day. 


States on January 19, 1914, sus- 


taining the alien hunting law of ;, 
Pennsylvania, legislation prohibit- Sg 
ing aliens from hunting or owning and 
shotguns or rifles was enacted in pyeserye: 
at least four States: Massachusetts, ;+;, * 


New Jersey, North Dakota and 


tions based on property qualifica- | 


eam were made in Massachusetts ¢ reepe 


and New Jersey. 


oo district, with the power, me fect to 

THE WORLD'S RECORD FISH jhe approval of re governer, 
HOG enact regulations - 
F. Tuttle, of Skowhegan, who the i 
is a: to be the greatest fisher- transportation the reof, 
man for brook trout in that sec- have 
tion of the State, has closed his ™ 
fishing season and has made a State 
son as follows: ture may 
April, 65; May, 270; June, 180; the 
July, 241; August, 317; 26 to Sep- modify “such veguiations. 
tember 4, making a total of 1,144 partment shall exercise 
trout for the season. And still tional powers as from time to time 
we wonder that the brooks are may i : 
depleted of trout.—Courtesy Frank- department shall appoint and may 
lin Journal. at pleasure remove a 
— aent. 

Can’t some citizen of Skowhegan mecessary subordinates. 

he lands . the state, 
party ’s future activities along this owned or hereafte 
line. ?—Ep. stituting the devenk simian as now 
en fixed iby od shall be forever kept 
PROPOSED NEW YORK CON- as 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT not 
or 
public or 
trees and timber ‘thereon be sold, 
removed 
_ partment 
The Delegates of the People of to reforest ado 1 in the forest. ane 
serve, to construct fire trails there- 
p , and to re move dead trees and 
follows: dead f 
poees 


record for this sea 











or vicinity put a damper on this 


To insert in the Constitution a 
new article in relation to 
the conservation of natural 

resources 


the State of New York, in Con- 
vention assembled, do propose as 


*Part in italics represents new 


matter. E the same. 
*Section seven of article seven tained shall prevent ‘the state from 
of the constitution is hereby re- constructing a state highway from 
vealed and the constitution is Saranac lake in 
ereby amended by inserting a new to Long Lake in Hamilton county 
article to read as follows: and thence to Old Forge in Herki 
‘ mer county by way of Blue Moun- 
ARTICLE tain lake and Raquette lake. 
[But] The legislature may 
general laws provide for the 





Section i. The department of 


conserz ation shall consist of nine by 
commissioners to serve without use of 
compensation and to be appointed centum of such lands for the con 








WATERFOWL by 
advice 
for 
nine successive years, 
ing on January first, 
ared and sez enteen, 
cessor § 
oj i j 
filled for the 
commissioner ‘shall 


> appointed for terms 
J acancies shall be 


sit abdad to removal by the goz 
on charges, after « an opportunity t to 


tions in this constitutic n contained, 


THE ALIEN GUN Laws ‘he 


As a result _of the decision of jjo, 
the Supreme Court of the United the 


development and protec- 


ronsert ation, preven- 


bat the waters of the state; the pro- 
West Virginia—but certain excep- tection and propagation ¢ p 


, shellfish and crustaced a, 


oad “published as the 
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struction and maintenance of 
reservoirs for municipal water sup- 
ply, for the canals of the state and 
to regulate the flow of streams. 
uch reservoirs shall be _ con- 
structed, owned and controlled by 
the state, but such work shall not 
be undertaken until after the 
boundaries and high flow lines 
thereof shall have been accurately 
surveyed and fixed, and after pub- 
lic notice, hearing and determina- 
tion that such lands are required 
for such public use. The expense 
of any such improvements shall be 
apportioned on the public and 
private property and municipalities 
benefited to the extent of the bene- 
fits received. Any such reservoir 
shall always be operated the 
state and the legislature shall pro- 
vide for a charge upon the prop- 
erty and municipalities benefited 
for a reasonable return to the 
state upon the value of the rights 
and property of the state used and 
the services of the state rendered, 
which shall be fixed for terms of 
not exceeding ten years, and be 
readjustable at the end of an 
term. Unsanitary conditions shall 
not be created or continued by 
any such public works. 

4. The legislature may a 
ize the use by the city of Ni 
York for its municipal water pn 
ply of lands now belonging to the 
state located in the towns of Hur- 
ley and Shandaken in the county 
of Ulster and in the town of Lex- 
ington in the county of Greene, 
for just compensation. 

§5. The legislature shall an- 
nually make provision for the pur- 
chase of real property within the 
Adirondack and Catskill parks as 


defined by law, the reforestation 
of lands, and the making of 
boundary and valuation surveys. 


§6. The department, upon pay- 
ment of just compensation, may 
issue to any occupant of and con- 
tinuous resident throughout each 
year upon state lands within the 
forest preserve a revocable, non- 
transferable license for the coa- 
tinuance of such occupancy to the 
extent of not exceeding ten acres; 
provided that on December first, 
nineteen hundred and nine, such 
lands were, and have ever since 
been, actually occupied by such 
occupant and improved by the erec- 
tion thereon of permanent build- 
ings. 

§7. A violation of any of the 
provisions of this [section] article 
may be restrained at the suit of the 
people or, with the consent of the 
supreme court in appellate division 
on notice to the attorney- -general 
at the suit of any citizen. 


ELK IN WEST VIRGINIA 
By Wm. Perry Brown 

Some two years ago, through 
the influence of the Allegheny 
Sportsman’s Association, and by 
aid of the Federal Government, 
there were brought to West Vir- 
ginia some fifty head of elk from 
the Yellowstone National Park. 
During that year over a thousand 
head were loaned by the Govern- 
ment to various States and thus 
brought to their several destina- 


tions. Being awarded to the whole 
State, J. A. Visquesuey, State game 
warden, co- operating with the Al- 


legheny Sportsmen’s Association, 
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FEEDING TIME FOR THE ELK 


established them on the 
acre preserve near Minnehaha 
Springs in Pocahontas County in 
said State. At the same time 
— more elk were con- 
signed to Virginia and located in 
another preserve across the State 
line in the adjoining county of 
Bath, in Virginia. Also, at the 
same time, fifty more head of elk 


were sent to Pennsylvania, These 
125 head constitute, we believe, 
the total number loaned by the 


Government to States east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Part of these West Virginia elk 
were placed in the club enclosure, 
yrobably half of the original num- 
per. hose in the enclosure are 
still doing well, are quite tame, 
and have had a small increase by 
birth. Those outside have natur- 
ally remained more in a wild state, 
yet are in a flourishing condition, 
having passed two winters on the 
forest mountain range with but 
little assistance in the way of food, 
shelter and so on. I was told by 
the mountain men that young elk 
have been seen with their mothers, 
but cannot vouch for the accuracy. 
Yet the location is ideal. 

Ultimately this preserve will 
either adjoin or be incorporated 
within the Appalachian National 
Park, its territory being taken 
from both States. It is on the 
high mountain plateau forming the 
backbone of the main Appalachian 
range, has abundant feeding val- 
eys, surrounded by forest-clad 


25,000- 


ridges, with ample winter coverts. 
It is well watered throughout. At 
present “‘all these elk are doing 
fine and have wintered nicely 
among these mountains.” I am 
quoting from the warden’s private 
letter. He also says: “Those in 
the enclosures were fed to some 
extent, both last winter and the 
one previous. But the herd out- 
side the Pe yark, having a large range, 
have subsisted without aid, and 
have increased to some extent.” 

All this is encouraging to those 
who believe that, with proper gov- 
ernment protection, our ancient 
fcrests, so long the prey of the 
untrammeled hunter and lumber- 
man, may yet be restocked with 
the wild creatures which the white 
man found roaming here in 
abundance, when his _blighting 
presence was first felt among 
them. More rational game and 
timber laws are being more and 
more put in force. Thousands 
and thousands of “‘second growth” 
forest land are now either con- 
trolled by enlightened sportsmen’s 
associations, or are under negotia- 
tion by the Federal Government 
for the preserves that will eventu- 
ally shelter from mischief the 
mountain sources of our mid-west 
and southern coast rivers. 

For much of the information 
recently obtained upon these mat- 
ters the writer desires to acknowl- 
edge the kindness of J. Vis- 
quesney, State Forest, and 
Fish Warden. 
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THE KIND OF DEER HUNTING 


THAT MEANS EXTERMINATION 


This slaughter of female deer and fawns was photographed in a far- 


Western State we will not name. 


It is time for every State that con- 


tains deer to enact a buck law. 
—From the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS IN 1915 UNDER 
FEDERAL REGULATIONS—ZONE NO. 1 


IEE snk ow seeuiescscubiisasescande enya SEPT. 1—DEC. 16 
E eee: Massachusetts, Rhode Island........ Oct. 1—Jan. 1 
ew York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 

_ WON, TONED: kad 00deseseneares3 sees Oct. 1—Jan. 16 
Oe eae a) ee ee Nov. 1—Feb. 1 
ere a, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 

err Tee eT eT OL eee roe Sept. 7—Dec. 1 
RAILS, COOTS, GREER ENE os 6.06665 sanccses sce b T 1—DEC, 1 
Exceptions: Massac husetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
DD hed bede snes ee che sss hese tn acesessctsd Aug. 15—Dec. 1 
Connecticut, Michigan, New York, Long Island..Sept.16—Dec. 1 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis 
NE enw ie N30 45s sees etesku dieses Sept. 7—Dec. 1 
SN: ND 6 6c cece scunsed ecg teaceevps Oct. 1—Jan. 16 
rer oer ep Te OCT. 1—DEC. 
Exceptions: Connecticut Massachusetts New 
DE Chico 066s skin bees AR Cees eben ead Oct. 10—Dec. 1 
Rhode Island ......scccsesesesessescccovevess Nov. 1—Dec. 1 
Pennsylvania, Long Uslaend. .<. .»<.0000+00004 Oct. 15—Dec. 1 
SHORE BIRDS—_BL ACK-BREASTED AND 
GOLDEN PLOVER, JACKSNIPE, YELLOW. 
EE eed ainciceds ridio os neen eee eeN adorns sco we SEPT. i—DEC. 16 
Exceptions: Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, .Long Island..........: Aus. 15—Dec. 1 
New York (except Long Island)...............§ Sept.16—Dec. 1 
Minnesota, Nort Dakota, South ‘Dakote a, Wis- 
NE ois b4.00 640059 dsaeSbaeedngees ced ers Sept. 7—Dec. 
Orage, Waehingion ...ccccsvcccecsesscevveses Oct. 1—Dec. 16 


Insectivorous birds protected indefinitely. Band-tailed pigeons, 
cranes, swans, curlew, smaller shore birds, and wood ducks protected 
until September 1, 1918. Rails in Vermont and woodcock in Illinois 
also protected until 1918. 

Shooting prohibited between sunset and sunrise; or at any time on 
sections of upper Miss:ssippi and Missouri Rivers after January 1, 1915, 


ZONE NO, 2 - 
WATT a. 66.85 Fis 8h dak 6 e856 9dse ends rendered OCT. 1—JAN. 16 
Exceptions: Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum. 
bia, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Mis 


sissippi, Louisiana .........+++++-++++++--Nov. 1—Feb. 1 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina..............- Nov. 20—Feb. 16 
Missouri, Karses, +, ~~ RR ReERR REE te 15—Feb. 1 
Asinene, California, Tetahe ccc ccccccccccesccces Oct. 15—Feb. 1 

RAILS, COoTS, GALLINULES Fess agnesecersst SEPT. 1—DEC. 1 
E xceptions: POMMMRIEE, TIER soc ccccncisvccsesess Oct. 1—Dec. 1 
eee ee To ee Sept. 15—J =. l 
SI. nies oo esdNe bares terns encsernsensbn ee Nov. 1—Feb. 1 
Arizona, California (coots)..%.........e+eeeeee Oct. 15—Feb. 1 
IN i act eaten.caN ecw Pavixes saessee ca a ay 1 
Exceptions: Delaware, Louisiana ...........+-++- Nov. 15—Jan. 1 
WORE, WUE, «x. 00:60. 4.0.9:03.50:0000:9-0:504,9:00 009.0 008 Oct. 1—Dec. 1 
OE POO ee TEREST ee Dec. 1—Jan. 1 
ar. BIRDS—BLACK-BREASTFD AND 


GOLDEN PLOVER, JACKSNIPE, YELLOW- 


RED chit hwhs so eee R SSS SETAE od ees ereaee SEPT. 1—DEC. * 

Exceptions: Florida, Georgia, South C arolina...... Nov. 20—Feb. 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas.........) Yov. 1—Feb. i 
ER cin orain snd os bats 0604 204 ES OAC HE aOS Oct. 1-—Dec. 16 
CEE, 54 6.550505 00-0008 snevnss Seed Oct. 15—Feb. 1 
Utah (snipe) catia dit ance ale iain whi ene tkinng Maite Oct. 1—Dec. 16 
Utah (plover and yellowlegs)..............Sept. 1, 1918. 


Insectivorous birds protected indefinitely. Band-tailed pigeons, 

ranes, swans, curlew, and smaller shore birds protected until Septem- 
ber 1, 1918; wood ducks in Kansas and West Virginia, rails and wood 
ducks in California, and woodcock in Missouri are also protected until 
September 1, 1918. 

Shootin prohibited between sunset and sunrise; or at any time 
on the Mississippi River between Minneapolis and Memphis after 
January 1, 1915. 

TESTING FOR DROP OF 

STOCK 


on gunstocks. I am taking the 
liberty of asking you the best 
Mr. Paul A. Curtiss, Jr. method of fitting a gun-stock. 

I have read with interest your am not an expert shot. But do 
recent article in Frecp & STREAM not think, since reading your 





article, that. I am entirely at fault. 

I recently purchased a new gun, 
stock, 14 inches long, and 3 inch 
drop. I have always used a 3- 
inch drop, thinking it fit exactly 
But have never had good results. 
In trying the new gun at the trap 
the other day I only broke nine 
out of twenty-four. At the time 
| thought it was the new gun, not 
having shot it before, but re 
marked several times to my com 
panion that I could not under- 
stand how I missed seyeral times. 

ScHMIDT. 

Ans.—You say that your stock 
is 14 inches by 3 inches, so I take 
it that you are a man of average 
size or you would use a longer 
stock. 

If I am right in this I think 
that you are using a stock that 
is far too crooked for you, and I 
would suggest that 2 inch drop 
would improve your score a great 
deal. For with very few excep 
tions 14 inches by 3 inches would 
not be a good proportion. 

Fully 75 per cent. of the game 
shot at is rising and going away 
from the gunner—which requires 
overshooting in order to connect 
with the bird. Therefore a gun 
that naturally shoots high is an 
advantage. This is even more 
true of trap shooting. 

Get some large squares of stiff 
brown paper, about 4 feet by 
4 feet, make a small bull in 
the center, then pace off 30 yards, 
and with a quick aim firing as the 
gun reaches the shoulder. Make 
half a dozen targets on separate 
sheets of paper. 

On comparing them if you find 
that your gun shoots low have it 
straightened, and if possible 
lengthened by adding a recoil pad. 


THE SELECTION OF A HUNT- 
ING RIFLE 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I notice that you are kept husy 
answering questions relative to 
ammunition and firearms and wish 
to comment on some that are 
asked occassionally. It is my 
opinion that the editor of any 
sporting paper should not be con- 
fronted with the question of de- 
ciding which company. makes the 
best shotgun, rifle or ammunition. 
It is quite proper for him to 
answer as to who makes certain 
kinds and styles of firearms and 
ammunition of high grade, and 
will also advise as to his personal 
taste or liking. He will always 
use his best judgment as to the 
size, caliber or bore of arm best 
suited for the particular game 
which you wish to hunt. He will 
also advise you of several good 
makes of rifles or guns which you 
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can thoroughly roe | upon. But 
don’t ask him to tell you which is 
the best, as that is entirely a mat- 
ter of choice or opinion, and he 
will be compelled to tell you that 
he cannot answer questions of that 
kind. 

M hunting experience has 
taught me that it is not so much 
a question of the rifle itself as the 
man behind it. If one is a fair 
shot and can place the bullet at 
some vital spot, the game is sure 
to go down and is not so much a 
question of the kind of rifle and 
caliber used. My advice to those 
who intend hunting large game, 
such as moose, elk and large bear, 
is to use a rifle with a caliber from 
.30 to .88 with a velocity of not 
less than 2,000 feet per second, 
and bullet to weigh from 170 to 
250 grains. For all such animals 
as deer, goat, black bear, mountain 
lion, wolf, etc., a smaller caliber 
can be used to good advantage. 
So far as the different styles of 
actions are concerned, namely, 
lever, slide, bolt and auto loading, 
this is a matter of fancy or choice 
ot the user. For my own personal 
use I have a Winchester .33 cali- 
ber, ’86 model. Pistol grip and 
forearm checkered, half magazine, 
take-down, with set _ triggers. 
Sights, Lyman’s combination rear 
peep with cup. disc. Middle, 
Marble’s_ adjustable leaf sight; 
front, King’s patent ideal gold 
bead sight. This combination I 
have found the most satisfactory 
for my hunting as well as target 
practice. This is strictly a big 
game rifle. For smaller game and 
where long or open country shots 
are to be made, have a_ high 
powered .250-3000 Savage with a 
combination of sights similar to 
that on my .33 Winchester. From 
my past experience in big game 
hunting it is my opinion that a 
large caliber rifle is much better 
than the smaller ones, i. e., .22 and 
.25, I think it is safe to say that 
90 per cent of the big game to- 
day is killed with the .30-30, .32 
Spec., .33, .382-40 and .35 calibers, 
which are all made in high power 
by_the leading rifle manufacturers. 

In commenting further on_the 
question of various size calibers 
being a matter of choice, I wish 
to show you the difference of opin- 
icns of two big game hunters who 
are particular friends of the writer. 
One is the father of the other 
and they have been hunting big 
game together for seventeen years 
from California to New Brunswick. 
The father uses a .45-90 Win- 
chester and the son a .80-30 Win- 
chester. Both of these gentlemen 
bring back the same kind of game 
and neither of them can be con- 
vinced by the other that he has 
the best gun for hig game shoot- 
ing. A. L. Kern, 


LOADS FOR THE .25-20 


Fretp & Stream Pus. Co. 

I have two rifles shooting the 
-25-20 S. S. cartridge, one with a 
24-inch barrel, the other a 28-inch 
barrel. 

Using full charges of King’s 
semi-smokeless powder, F.F.G., 


the 28-inch barrel gives off but 
little smoke, while the 24-inch bar- 
rel + nee a great deal. What 

d you consider the cause for 


wou 
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this? Is powder of the F.F.G. 
class of the proper degree of fine- 
ness for the .25-20 cartridge? 

(2) I am tempted to load some 
smokeless shotgun shells with 
semi-smokeless powder. Would 
any unsatisfactory results arise 
from such a combination as black 
or semi-smokeless powder and 
smokeless primers? 

(3) Do you know whether leath- 
er wads would in any way im- 
prove the shooting of a shotgun? 

(4) What is considered a good 
low-pressure bulk smokeless pow- 
der for a .25-20 rifle? I mean 
what brand of powder. 

J. E. Lewis. 


1. The longer barrel gives off 
less smoke because of the most 
perfect combustion of the powder 
in the longer tube. 

F.F.G. is correct. 

2. Use shells adapted to black 
powder, and equipped with black 
powder primers. Smokeless primer 
flame is hotter than black, might 
give uneven results. 

8. Leather wads would be of no 
use. Cork wads have given good 
results in days gone by. 

4, Any of the bulk smokeless 
rifle powders will be i ro 


NOTES OF THE MOHAWK AND 
HUDSON FISH AND GAME 
ASSOCIATION 


The incorporators of the_re- 
cently organized Mohawk and Hud- 
son Fish and Game Association, 
with its principal offices at Cohoes, 
N. Y., met on September 13 and 
elected the following officers: 

President, Dr. Wm. M. Camp- 
bell; first. vice-president, Warren 
L. Pine, Troy, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, Harry J. Bartle, Water- 
vliet, N. Y.; third vice-president, 
S. Edward Horrocks, _Cohoes, 
N. Y.; secretary, Wm. T. Ford, 
Cohoes, N. Y., and Daniel J. Car- 
on, Cohoes, N. Y. 

The club will operate in the 
counties of Albany, Rensselaer and 
Saratoga. Its objects are the 
stocking of streams and woods with 
fish and game in the counties 
named, the enforcement of the 
laws affecting the same, and to 
bring together a large number of, 
persons having the same objects in 
view. The secretary, Mr. Ford, 
has been instrumental in_ stocking 
the Mohawk River, at Dunsbach 
Ferry, three miles west of Cohoes, 
with pike and small-mouth black 
bass, for a period of 19 years 
past. The catches this season have 
been phenomenal. The canalizing 
of the Mohawk, between the Cres- 
cent and Visschers Ferry dams, 
creates a lake twelve miles in 
length and several hundred feet 
in width at its narrowest point, 
with a depth of over fifty feet in 
many places. If the plans under- 
foot are carried out, no better fish- 
ing in the State will be the result 
in a very few years. 


QUAIL CALLS 


Fiecp & Srream Pus. Co.: 

Am a constant reader of your 
magazine and find it very in- 
teresting on outdoor sports. Could 
you inform me where [ could pur- 
chase a quail call or whistle. I 





have tried all of the sporting goods 
stores here. They seem to have 
most all the game birds calls, ex- 
cept the quail. 
Witsur L. Jounson. 

Ans.—We know of no such call 
on the market. The whistle of 
Bob White is so easy to imitate 
that any child can do it. The 
female quail call is much more 
dificult and would be impossible 
with any kind of pipe.—Eb. 


BALANCE ‘IN SMALL-BORES 
By Edwin L. Hedderly 


Balance in a shotgun is of the 
highest importance in its effect 
upon the accuracy and consistency 
of one’s shooting. The smaller of 
bore and lighter of weight the gun, 
the more essential does a proper 
distribution of weight become; 
and like some other things that we 
know when we experience them, 
this fine and fancy quality of 
“balance” is not easily described, 
nor readily reducible to rule. 

It is not a matter of knife-edge 
balancing so many inches from the 
face of the standing-breech as so 
many seem to think. In fact, the 
balance of every gun is a law 
unto itself, and in considerable 
measure, the same is true of in- 
dividual requirements as to balance. 
There is something about the feel- 
ing of a gun whose weight seems 
to lie just right between the hands 
that is utterly beyond lucid de- 
scription, but instantly sensed 
when experienced; and it has 
everything to do with quick, ef- 
fective shooting. 

True of the twelve-bore with its 
seven and a half or eight pounds 
of weight, this importance of 
balance becomes much more mani- 
fest in the six and a quarter to 
six and a half pounds of the 
twenty-gauge. A misconception of 
the principles of balance is prob- 
ably keeping many a man from do- 
ing full justice to himself in the 
field with a light gun; and in all 
probability the greater steadiness 
of handling so noticeable with 32- 
inch twenty-bores when compared 
with shorter barrels is as much ac- 
countable for their greater practical 
efficiency as the longer sighting- 
radius and alignment feature. 

ng light twenty-bores are so 
heavy behind that the stock fairly 
whips them around, and gives an 
unreliability to the pointing of the 
piece that casts strictures upon 
the efficiency of a wonderfully 
capable calibre of shotgun. Often 
a light, short twenty-bore is fitted 
with a full rubber recoil pad weigh- 
ing nearly five ounces, which ut- 
terly destroys the shooting of some 
people, although it does not affect 
others to so great a degree. Light, 
short guns are apt to jar and so 
suggest recoil absorbers; but a 
judicious removal of weight in the 
stock with an auger-bit of 1%-inch 
size may help greatly to maintain 
the original balance and permit the 
pad also. 

Boring out all possible weight 
and substituting a block of fine- 
grained cork for the rubber pad 
will give good service with some 
guns, but there is always a danger 
of lightening a stock under the 
comb until it becomes a sounding- 
board for the magnification of jaw 














jar. Good, honest walnut has con- 
siderable capacity for absorbing 
vibration; but in a gun of fair 
weight the cork will correct 
muzzle-lightness if it be substituted 
tor the recoil pad of rubber, and 
cork has considerable absorbing 
power itself. The next stock I 

ore out will be filled with a 
mixture of cork crumbs and some 
light but efficient binder. One 
American gun firm runs two holes 
right up the center of the stock 
leaving plenty of wood above and 
below, and their bored-out stocks 
do not jar. The best British 
practice balances the metal work, 
and then makes the wood _ harmo- 
nize. By this method, I have 
cured guns of rearing or Fonw io 
badly with the first barrel, and 
made them lie steady along the left 
hand. The gun upon which most 
of this experimenting was done, il- 
lustrated several benefits, and in- 
cidentally, some pitfalls to be 
avoided in “monkeying” with the 
stock-timber of a fine shotgun. 

he makers never wanted to fit 
a full recoil pad on this gun— 
and they were right, as usual. 
They balanced the gun exactly as 
asked, meeting even trivial details 
of the specifications, and estab- 
lished a new record for light- 
ee and fast handling qualities. 
Right there was where the trouble 
came in. They turned out a gun 
that bordered upon being too fast 
for anybody to endie consistently 
one day with another. There are 
days come to every good shot when 
he can’t miss, and again days when 
there is a disposition to do every- 
thing wrong. These are the times 
when a “whippy” gun _ bothers. 
More weight corrects this and 
steadies some men; but the ques- 
tion is more a matter of distribu- 
tion of weight than of weight it- 
self. What is wanted is _ just 
enough “hang” of barrel-weight on 
the left hand to give it some sense 
of responsibility in pointing and to 
obviate those prolific tendencies 
toward missing that develop in 
shooting high through failure to 
“get down” on the stock. A 
heavy-stocked, light-muzzled gun 
ioosely handled, tends to ride low 
behind and begets carelessness in 
the cheeking of it. 

Taking off the recoil pad and 
excavating the rest of the stock, 
covering it with a block of fine- 
grained cork “float” shaped to fit, 
did much to utterly wreck the 
balance of this fine twenty-bore as 
viewed by the book standards for 
this sort of thing; but five ounces 
weight was removed in this proc- 
ess, and seemingly the trick was 
done. The gun hung like a seven 
pounder to the backset of the first 
barrel, and bar one thing, it simpli- 
fied the second shot noticeably. 
That “one thing” was the develop- 
ment of a straight-up jar that 
settled close to the cheek-bone and 
after several trials at blue rocks, 
seemed prohibitive. The net result 
was to replace the rubber pad at 
a saving of the weight bored out 
from the stock, and the jaw jolting 
decreased at once. The gun hung 
better, and the work was worth 
while. 

At the same time, a 6%4-pound, 
28-bore, 32-inch gun was fitted with 
the cork. Always a bit light for- 
ward, this gun now handles like 
the guns one dreams of, but 
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seldom sees. Of course its weight 
absorbs all kinds and classifications 
of recoil; it comes back little more 
than a .22 rifle. Let anyone who 
thinks the recoil of the first barrel 
has no appreciable effect upon his 
delivery of the second, just try a 
few doubles with that long 28-bore 
gun, and he will not require his 
error pointed out to him. It is 
the quickest gun to get “‘on” with 
yet handled, and all since the cork 
was substituted for the rubber. 
Now it weighs what a 28-bore 
should weigh, namely about 6 
pounds 2 ounces. Handles faster 
in every way, is lighter to carry, 
and a_ surprisingly deadly little 
field-piece with No. 8 shot. All 
of which merely served to show 
the advantage of the cork pad in 
a gun of full weight. These pads 
were glued on by Will Wilshire, 
one of our most ingenious gun- 
smiths, and the one which required 
to be taken off divorced so re- 
luctantly that all fears as to the 
integrity of that method of attach- 
ment passed. As a method of 
lengthening the stock without 
adding weight at a bad place, or of 
balancing a stock-heavy—or rather 
butt-heavy—gun, the cork pad is 
worth knowing. 

Granted a really close-shooting 
twenty-bore to weigh 614 pounds 
with 32-inch barrels and so nicely 
balanced that the center of mass 
comes nicely back of the left hand, 
one will find he has a gun so re- 
sponsive, and so handy that there 
will be no worries over a wider 
gauge. This tendency to feather- 
weight, “‘corky-handling” twenties 
is doing injury to the small-bore 
movement; the short-barreled play- 
toy abominations with which some 
makers are flooding the markets 
will do more to discourage the 
sportsmanlike trend toward nar- 
rower gauges and lighter weights 
than any inherent insufficiency in 
the gun or inefficiency in its ammu- 
nition as issued, ever could work. 

It is a mistake to assume that an 
ultra-fast handling gun is a quicker 
gun to shoot with, because one 
swings over and past too many 
birds with it. Only a better-than- 
average shot will realize that-he is 
doing this, and such will correct 
for it, whilst the average misses; 
and lets it go at that. Light 
weight properly distributed is one 
thing, and a grand thing; but a 
featherweight, corky-muzzled gun 
is everything else. luerock shoot- 
ing will do something toward 
teaching a man‘this much about 
is gun and his_ shooting at 
doubles; the gun that permits a 
quick and accurate second-barrel 
is apt to be the gun that handles 
right for that particular shooter. 
Taking wood from the stock of a 
gun with the ordinary hard rubber 
type of butt-cap affixed is a simple 
matter, but one that should be 
done —_ gingerly, a little at a 
time and without attempting to 
“gild the lily” by going too far in 
search of the ultimate of perfec- 
tion which nature seems to abhor 
—even gun-nature. Every change 
in the stock, or the barrels of a 
gun should be a matter of a little 
work, a little practical demonstra- 
tion, then a little more work and 
so on; not an attempt to do it all 
at once, for that means doing too 
much, and taking out that which 
cannot be put back. 
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28 AND 30-INCH SHOTGUN 
BARRELS 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: |. 

Kindly inform me on the differ- 
ence in velocity and penetration 
of 28 and 30-inch length shotgun 
barrels. Are straight stocks on 
shotguns more desirable than 
pistol grip How can a fellow fit 
a gun, when he has to do it him- 
self? 

P. R. ScuMrpr. 

Ans.—Practically no difference 
in velocity. The two lengths are 
for different work: 28-inch is for 
fast handling in brush, 30 for 
ducks, etc. The shotgun stock 
must fit user. As a rule 2%-inch 
drop at heel is plenty. The Eng- 
lish prefer no pistol grip and use 
a very straight gun which over- 
shocts. Home-made straightening 
depends on the model of the gun; 
with some the fingers of the frame 
can be heated and bent when red 
hot; with others the stock must 
be steamed at the tang and bent by 
hanging a heavy weight on heel 
und leaving it there for some time. 
—Ep. 


SHOTGUN LOADS FOR DIFFER- 

ENT SPECIES OF GAME 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you kindly tell me what 
kind of shot to use in the shells 
for different game to obtain the 
best results. 

Hucu T. Davis. 

Ans.—Ducks, 4s and 5s in 10 
and 12-gauge respectively, 74s in 
12 for qua'l, 6s for grouse, 8s for 
rabbits and squirrels.—Ep. 


FITTING THE SHOTGUN 
STOCK 


By Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 

In fitting a shotgun stock, as in 
many other things, it is far easier 
to say what should be acquired 
than | &.. to obtain it. 

To begin with, the writer does 
not believe that it is possible for 
a man to fit himself alone as 
well as he can with the help of an 
expert, and a try-gun. Yet, due to 
the average gunner’s lack of con- 
sideration for the all important fit 
of his gun, the expert gun-fitter 
has received no encouragement in 
this country, and as a result out 
of our ninety-odd million  in- 
habitants there are probably not a 
half-dozen experienced men compe- 
tent to do the work. 

Howeyer, many of our sports- 
men are in out-of-the-way locali- 
ties, and could not receive the 
services of such a man even if they 
did appreciate them. So for them 
it is necessary to fit themselves by 
following the best recognized rules 
in gun fitting. 

In the first place select a gun 
that “feels right”; for it may be 
perfectly balanced in point of pro- 
portion, and yet not suit your own 
particular style of holding. If the 
gun is muzzle-heavy it will make 
you shoot low, and behind your 
game, while if it is muzzle-light 
and heavy in the butt you will 
shoot high and find it difficult to 
hold on the mark. 

A gun to feel right will have 
its weight distributed principally 
around the breech and action which 
is also where it is needed the most 
to withstand the recoil. This puts 
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the weight between the two hands 
of the shooter which promotes 
rapidity of handling, and will make 
the gun seem a pound lighter than 
another that is no heavier, but is 
poorly balanced. 

If the gun is muzzle-heavy it can 
be remedied by we ghing the butt 
-—by taking off the heel-plate and 
boring a hole in the stock, and 
filling it with shot until the proper 
valance is obtained. But if the 
gun is properly constructed in the 
first place this should not be neces- 
sary. 

After selecting a likely gun pick 
out an object twenty-five or th rty 
feet away and, walking towards it, 
suddenly stop and throw the gun 
to the shoulders with both eyes 
open; then without trying to cor- 
rect the aim close the left eye and 
sight down the rib at the object 
aimed at, to ascertain whether 
the aim was correct or not. Re- 
peat this operation a few times, 
and if the sight just touches the 
mark, try turning around with 
your back to the object aimed at 

—and wheel quickly and aim at 
it. Then select two objects to 
aim at. If the sight seems to ac- 
curately cover the mark after re- 
peating these maneuvers several 
times the gun may be reasonably 
considered a fit. 

It is now necessary to take the 
gun out and try it on a stationary 
target, for the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and the gun may 
act altogether different when 
being held, for due to the align- 
ment and the boring of the barrels, 
no two guns will shoot alike un- 
less carefully adjusted in - the 
making. 

Get some large squares of stiff 
brown paper, about four feet 
square, and tack them up on the 
side of a building, or on a fence 
after marking a small bull’s-eye in 
the center. Pace off thirty yards, 
and fire as directed before. Bring 
the gun to the shoulder as if firing 
at a bird, and without deliberating 
ever the aim fire at the center of 
the paper with both eyes open. 

If, after making half a dozen 
targets for comparison, you find 
that the gun consistently shoots 
low it has too much drop for you 
or the stock is short, or if it shoots 
high the stock is too long and too 
straight. 3ut it should be as 
straight as is practical for the 
owner to use as it will point easier, 
and the recoil will be less severe. 

On the other hand, if the gun 
shoots to the left, or the right of 
center, the stock should be bent 
or cast-off in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The tendency in this country is 
te use a gun without any cast-off, 
but perfectly straight from heel to 
muzzle. e writer believes that 
this is correct and that it is gen- 
erally due to the shooter’s style 
of bringing the gun to the shoulder 
that makes a cast-off necessary, 
and if you schooi yourself to bring 
up the gun properly it will not 
he needed. 

Despite the fact that the gun 
fits correctly it may throw the 
charge high or low, or to the right 
or left, and if on comparing the 
targets this is found to be true, 
the stock should be adjusted as 
before directed. Any Cp gun- 
smith can bend it properly so that 
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it will stay put by first boiling it 
in oil; if it needs to be lengthened 
recoil pads of long desired thick- 
ness may be secured. 

Sometimes it will be found that 
the barrels are not aligned cor- 
rectly, and do not shoot true, 
if this is the case send the gun 
back to the manufacturer, he can 
probably make it right, but if your 
targets show that you are shooting 
first high, and then low, the fault 
is probably your own, and you had 
better get cut and practice to im- 
prove your shooting. 

If your hand is small a stock 


with a pistol grip may be too 
thick to afford a good hold—if so 
it can be smoothed down with a 


file and reshaped, or if the grip 
is thin it may be easily remedied 
with tire-tape, or if a neater job 
is wanted it will make a good uap- 
pei arance, and give an excellent 
grip if bound with cord and shel- 
lacked, like the butt of a fishing rod. 

Most gun stocks are too thin at 
the comb and the cheek is badly 
bruised by the recoil as a result, 
if so the comb may be filed down 

little to round it off; but if it 
is made too low it will be liable 
to cause the owner to crossfire by 
looking too far over on the rib. 
Therefore it would be better to 
attach a cheek-pad. 

It should also be remembered 
that the stock that does not appear 
tc be too long in the store, when 
you have on your best civilized 
clothes, may be very unhandy when 
your shoulder is built out by a 
heavy gunning coat, and a couple 
of sweaters. 

However, it is unquestionably 
true that the average American 
sportsman uses a stock that is 
somewhat short and very much 
too crooked for him. 

The average gun carried in stock 
by the dealers has from 2% to 3 
inches drop at the heel, particu- 
larly in the cheaper grades of guns. 
Yet the rank and file would un- 
doubtedly do much better work 
with a drop of from 2% to 2% 
inches at the heel. 

The reason for this is that fully 
seventy-five per cent of the game 
flushed will be going away and 
rising rapidly which requires our 
shooting bigh to connect with it. 
A straight stocked gun makes this 
allowance automatically for it 
shoots high, consequently the game 
does not have to be covered up by 
the muzzle to be hit, and pth. Had 
is always in view ‘of the marks- 
man, which is*a tremendous ad- 
vantage. 

One great cause of trouble that 
few men ever account for lies in 
the trigger pull. Some like a 
heavy pull, while others prefer a 
light pull, but no one can ever 
hope to shoot really well with a 
pull-off that does not suit him, or 
what is far worse, a “creepy” ? pull 
that does not respond immediately 
to the pressure of the _ finger. 
Nothing will cause flinching 
quicker than this. 

A slow shot should use a rather 
light pull, as it will speed up his 
shooting—while a quick shot will 
be much safer with a heavier pull 
and will probably do better work; 
particularly if he has the habit of 
firing too quickly, before his sight 
reaches the game—a common fault 
among various shooters. 





The right trigger, however, 
should never be less than three 
pounds pull and the left not less 
tnan four pounds, otherwise it is 
liable to jar off from the recoil 
of the first shot. 

Care should be taken to test the 
trigger-pull occasionally for it will 
vary from wear, and nothing will 
guicker throw the gunner out of 
his time in shooting than this. 


THE 12-GAUGE FOR GENERAL 
SHOOTING 


Frerp & StreAM Pus. Co.: 

I would very much like to know 
which gauge gun you would recom- 
mend for small game such as squir- 
rels, grouse, quail, etc. Is a 20 
powerful enough for ducks and 
brush shooting? 

Jack Bot. 

Ans.—We prefer the 12-gauge 
unless one is an expert shot. The 
20 is plenty powerful enough for 
ducks and all brush shooting, but 
it takes a crack shot with it to 
kill dead and avoid cripples.—Ep. 











ROSS RETRIEVING THE QUAIL 


A QUAIL-HUNTING INCIDENT 


Fiero & Stream Pus. Co. 

I am enclosing a picture sent 
me after I returned from the 
South this year, thinking many of 
your readers might be interested 
in it. I had added it to my col- 
lection of shooting and fishing 
pictures, but so many sportsmen 
who have seen it this season have 
admired it that I thought it selfish 
to keep it for my own pleasure. 
It was sent me by Mr, J. D. Pat- 
ton, of Cleveland, Tenn., a shoot- 
ing companion of many years, and 
one of the truest sportsmen it has 
ever been my luck to associate 
with. An extract from Mr. Pat- 
ton’s letter will describe it better 
than my as | could. 

. M. HELFENSTEIN. 

“Was out r day last week to 
the Ranch (Mr. Patton’s shooting 
preserve) when rather an unusual 
incident occurred. Took Ross and 














the pups and had a fair morning’s 
sport. Just before reaching there 
the dogs pointed and put up part 
of a covey that evidently the 
hawks had scattered. They flew 
directly toward the hills. I picked 
out a bird and shot. It flew its 
flight and then dropped. The dogs 
hunted and failed to find it, You 
remember the deep creek that 
winds around the base of the steep 
hill? I followed this down for 
some distance, thinking it might 
have dropped into the water and 
lodged behind some large rocks. 
Ross would not leave the spot 
shown in picture, and when I re- 
turned, found him trying to climb 
up a mass of honeysuckle vines 
that had matted about ten feet 
high over the creek and on top of 
a small tree. The edge was about 
four feet from the ground and not 
stiff enough to hold him, so I had 
George boost him up. Nhen on 
top of the mat he found the quail 
dead. His feet went through it 
and I had some trouble taking the 
snap-shot that I send you, on ac- 
count of the swaying of the vines. 
What do you think of it?” 

















THE BIG GRIZZLY SHOT BY WALTER 
JOHNS 


A BIG RIVER GRIZZLY 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co. ‘ 

It’s been quite a long time since 
I sent a line Fiecp & STREAM- 
WARD, but the magazine and the 
editor have had my good wishes, 
nevertheless. 

1 am enclosing a picture of a 
good grizzly I got last spring, one 
of four gotten on a thirty-five day 
trip on upper Big River, the 
same country rivaling the famous 
Jackson’s Hole for elk. I counted 
forty-two in one band last spring, 
and there wasn’t a day but we 
saw from half a dozen to thirty, 
and though ae | were in the vel- 
vet, there was the promise of some 
mighty good heads. No one hunts 
in there. Three of us went in 
there last fall, in November, after 
meat, and we got two dry cows 
and a spike bull, and two white- 
tails in four days’ hunting. And 
good meat was harder to get than 
heads would have been. 

It’s a great country, that, and 
I’ll guarantee good, ‘air shots to 
anyone not an invalid. 


W. R. Jouns. 





Shotguns and Rifles 


TO STRAIGHTEN A SHOTGUN 
STOCK 


Fretp & StreAM Pus. Co.: 

Having been a constant reader 
of Fretp anp StreaM for a num- 
ber of years I am much interest 
ed in outdoor sports. As I dm an 
old-time gunmaker I thought a few 
tricks of the trade might interest 
some of your many readers. 

I see considerable comment in 
your magazine on the fit of gun 
stocks but never anything to rem- 
edy the fault, and as I have in my 
time bent and straightened a good 
many stocks without ever bocoking 
one [ will describe the process 

Take the frame from the stock, 
remove locks, springs, triggers, 
etc. Put the frame, trigger plate 
and guard back on the stock; take 
a piece of 2x4 soft pine about 
16 inches long (in case you wish 
to straighten the stock), fit it to 
the lower part from where the ac 
tion meets the wood to the butt of 
the stock. Then scoop out scme 
of the wood in the 2x4 so it will 
have a good bearing and so it wll 
not interfere with the trigger 
guard, put a short piece of the 
2x4 about 3 or 4 inches long 
ever the wrist of the stock just 
forward of the comb, now take a 
piece of rag or cloth about 2% 
inches wide and about 1 foot long 
and wind it around the wrist of 
‘he stock, tying it with a picce 
wt string so it will stay there. 
Put about a quart of raw lin 
seed oil in a pot on the fire and 
heat to the boiling point. Hold 
the wrist of the stock over the pot 
and pour hot oil on the wrist 
where the rag is wound around 
for about half an hour, letting 
the of run back into the pot as 
it is poured on. Then while 
hot put the two pieces of 2x4 on 
the stock, one above and one be 
low, put the whole into a_ vise 
and slowly screw up the vise; 
leave the stock in the vise for 
about twelve hours so it will set. 

This process will seften the 
wood the same as steaming it 
without swelling the wood, and 
after it is well done it can never 
be detected. I have bent and 
straightened stocks as much as 
one-half inch at the butt. Of 
course, this will not change the 
shape much at the comb, but it 
gives the gun a different feel from 
what it had before. A gun with 
a 83-inch drop straightened to 2% 
inches handles better for me. 

I came to Toronto, Ontario, 
from Iowa about nine years ago 
end have spent nearly every sum- 
mer in the woods, cruising with 
canoes and pack in the out of the 
way places, a good deal of the 
time alone, Joun J. Onrr. 


THE USE OF A SIDE-ARM 
By “Blisters’’ and ‘Pal’ 

Fietp & Srream Pus. Co.: 
_ The side-arm, to-day, is becom- 
ing a questionable piece of prop- 
erty. ot only the sportsman, but 
the citizen feels the strong re- 
straint of cur laws. 

In civilian life, our revolver 
laws are aiding the criminal and 
taking the actual means of prop- 
erty and life protection from the 
hands of the honest citizen. 

But the “te going into 
an unknown and thinly populated 
country, where the none-too-par 
ticular classes consider him apt 
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prey for their operations, has to 
depend on some means to protect 
his life and property—and the 
only means is the possession and 
use of a sde-arm. 

This, we admit, is a rare oc 
currence, and the percentage quite 
small, nevertheless the security 
felt and knowledge that he is 
prepared is a valuable asset to 
the sportsman. And, all told, 
none can get around the fact that 
it is really a mighty cheap life 
and property insurance. 

Aside from the primary reason 
for the use of the side-arm, con 
sider a few other uses the p'stol 
has. An instance: The angler, 
far out in a lake, alone, and at 
the end of a hard struggle, finds 
a “musky” lying alongside the 
boat. To gaff or net him is 
impossible. To kill the fish with 
a paddle or oar is far from being 
practical or handy, and surely 
uncertain, and there is only one 
means of making sure this trophy 
for which he has come iong miles 
to get, spent good money for 
tackle and transportation, and a 
lard day’s work to locate, hook, 
tire and finally coax to the boat’s 
side, ready for the final opera- 
tion. With a pistol, one well 
aimed shot, a short struggle and 
the fish is his! Without, you can 
draw one of many pctures, all, 
however, generally ending in a 
lost “musky.’ 

Again with the big-game hunter. 
How about a wounded buck, bull 
moose, grizzly, elk, caribou or 
mountain-lion ? Range is_ short, 
the wounded animal charges, and 
the last cartridge misfires, jams, 
or you miss! Where are you, 
then? Again, suppose the rifle is 
struck from your hands, or the 
game is too close for a rifle shot. 
With a reliable six gun, whip it 
from the holster, pull, and per- 
haps you have not only saved a 
mangled limb, but your life! 
With no pistol, I again suggest 
that you draw your own mental 
picture. 

These are only a few of the 
instances of the pstol’s value. 
With the long-barre tea 22 or .32 
you can get grouse, rabbits and 
other small game, and with only 
your rifle on a big-game hunt, if 
you hit, they would only be com 
pletely demolished, and anyhow, 
consider the expense of a _ high- 
powered cartridge for small game. 
And one more! How about 
wounded game of all kinds? Why 
one expensive cartridge when a 
less expensive one from the .3S8 
or 44-40 would do the bus ness? 

These experiences and exam 
ples have all been demonstrated 
in my comrade’s and my own ex- 
periences, and while neither of us 
consider ourselves competent to 
expound any subject, we have at 
least, “shot the course,” and in 
conclusion declare that the pistol 
—automatic, double-action or sin- 
gle, from .22 to .45 calibre, is as 
much, by rights, a part of the 
sportsman’s equipment as the very 
coat on his back, and it is not 
hard to imagine that the ordinary 
man, before going on such a trip, 
will allow his judgment to over 
balance his distaste of the opera- 
tion of procuring a license or 
permit, and go forth as a prudent 
sportsman should, with a six-guy 
in valise, pack-sack or holster. 








—— 
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GAME BIRD LOADS AND GUNS 
Herbert K.. Savage 


Now that another gunning sea- 
son is at hand, the old scatter gun, 
companion of many a trip through 
the woods and fields or in the 
duck blind, is tenderly lifted from 
its well-worn case, carefully gone 
over for stray spots of rust, and 
viled and put in perfect condition 
for another two months of real 
joy. The question of loads for 
the old timer has been already 
settled to his satisfaction by ex- 
perience, but the beginner has no 
such guide. He must take the 
word of some one who has been 
at the game for years, or else try 
cut the various loads and sizes of 
shot for himself. This is the best 
way, as you will then learn what 
loads work best in your particular 
gun, make the best pattern, etc., 
ht ut the man who lives in the city 
and has only a limited time in 
which to do his hunting, does not 
care to take any of that time for 
experiments. It is for the benefit 
of these men that this article is 
written. 

If during your vacaticn you plan 
a foray after quail, woodcock, 
squ:rrels and rabbits, with possibly 
a chance at a pheasant, shells 
loaded with No. 7% shot will be 
found about right. No. 8s are 
often used for the birds, and in- 
deed I favor this size, ‘but they 
are a little small for the occasional 
rabbit which may cross your path. 
For him No 6s are generally used. 
The pheasants may be stopped by 
a load of 7% shot, and this size 
also is the proper thing for squir- 
rels. A good way is to carry a 
load of No. 8 shot in the right 
barrel, which should be either cyl- 
inder or modified, and a_ shell 
loaded with 7% shot in your left 
barrel, whi ch should be either 
slightly modified, or, as some: pre- 
fer, full choked. With this com- 
bination all the game you are 
likely to meet will be dropped, 
provided, of course, you are a 
to cover your target properly. 
your gun is full oS we in both 
barrels, then try the scatter loads, 
which are put out by the various 
shell manufacturers. While the 
patterns may be patchy at times 
they will drop a good many of 
the birds which before had been 
serenely flying away in spite of 
your best shooting or else shot to 
pieces by the full load. These 
brush shells may be bought eesed 
with both 8 and 7% sized shot. 

he proper gauge of gun for 
field use is a mooted question. 
Many, among them the writer, 
favor the old 12 gauge, with a 26- 
inch barrel for repeating guns and 
28-inch barrels for double guns, 
bored both barrels modified choke. 
Others prefer the 16 gauge, and 
swear by its stopping power and 
quickness in swinging. Still others 
are 20-bore men, who would not 
carry any other gauge in the field, 
and even go so far as to recom- 
mend it for duck shooting. I do 
not consider myself a good enough 
shot to successfully use one of these 
spiteful little guns, and do not par- 
ticularly favor the 16 gauge. ‘A feld 
gun in the 12 gauge should aa 
not more than seven and one-half 
pounds, and the barrels may be 
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had in either 26 or 28-inch length, 
the former for short-armed men. 
The 16 bore should weigh not 
more than six and three-quarter 
y0unds, and should have the same 
length barrels as the 12 gauge. 

20 bore should weigh about six 
adc, and have  obarrels_ not 
shorter than 28 inches, as shorter 
barrels will cause you to swing too 
far past the bird. 

Three drams of smokeless pow- 
der, or at the most three and one- 
eighth drams, is the right load for 
field use in the 12 and in the 16 
and 20 two and one-half drams 
and two and one-quarter drams 
respectively. 

‘or duck shooting a 12 gauge 
gun with 30 or 32-inch barrels 
or a 10 gauge with 82-inch barrels 
is most often used. The weights 
for the 12 should not be less than 
seven pounds twelve ounces, and 
for the 10 gauge not less than 
eight and one-half pounds. Both 
barrels should be bored full choked, 
or if preferable the right might 
be slightly médified. I know a 
man who shoots a 10 bore with 
both barrels modified, and swears 
that there is not another gun made 
which will shoot further and kill 
cleaner than old “Sally.” Heavy 
loads are the proper thing for 
ducks; personally I use in my 12 
gauge the following load: 3% 
drams of smokeless powder, 1% 
ounces chilled shot. For my first 
shot I had been using No. 5 chilled 
shot and for the second barrel 
No. 4 chilled. With the second 
barrel and the 4s I made some 
pretty raw misses, so decided to 
try No. 6 in the right and No. 5 
in the left barrel, as recommended 
to me by an old duck hunter. I 
had such good success with this 
combination that I now swear by 
it. For geese BB shot is used for 
the long distance shots, and for 
those close in to the stools, No. 2 
will be found about the right size. 

The light-weight man, or one 
susceptible to eadaches, cannot 
stand a powder that has a lot of 
recoil, and must be careful to 
choose one that is light on_ his 
shoulder, otherwise he will flinch 
and so spoil his aim. Some pow- 
ders punish your shoulder pretty 
severely, while others can be used 
all day without much resulting 
soreness, therefore be careful to 
order “mild” powder if you are 
lightly built. They hit just as 
hard as the violent ones but are 
a trifle slower in their action. 

As regards chilled shot vs. soft, 
it is the privilege of the gunner 
to make his choice. Some hold to 
the argument that chilled shot has 
not the stopping power of the soft 
shot, as the latter mushrooms when 
it hits a bone and ad paralyzes 
and oes musses the vic- 
tim. On the other Saad the soft 
shot is more liable to flatten when 
leaving a full-choked barrel, and 
the result is a patchy pattern. I 
have used chilled shot on ducks 
with very good results, and have 
as yet found no reason to change 
to the soft. 

In the 10 gauge for ducks and 
geese 1% ounces of shot is gen- 
erally used, although some prefer 
larger loads, and have their shells 
specially loaded, or else do the 
loading themselves. For the 12 





on ducks the same amount of shot 
is used, or if preferred 11 ounces, 
which latter load many claim is 
much more effective than the 
former. One and one-eighth 
ounces of shot is the proper load 
for snipe, quail, rabbits, wood- 
cock, pheasant and squirrel, while 
for partridges the heavier load 
should be used. 

In the 16 gauge for ducks one 
ounce ‘is standard, and for quail, 
snipe, rabbits, woodcock and squirt 
rel the % ounce load is most gen- 
erally used. In the 20 bore 7 


ounces of lead to your load for all 
game, the 34 ounce load being 
meant for boys and led es. 


DIMENSIONS OF A 20-BORE 
Fretp & Srream Pus. Co.: 

I would like any information 
you could give me on the proper 
imensions of a _ twenty-gauge 
double gun, for a young man five 
feet ten inches tall, with an art 
length from the shoulder of thirty 
inches, and weighing about 135 
pounds. 

Henry REIcHert. 

Ans.—Would advise your pur 
chasing gun of following propor- 
tions: Stock 14% in. long, 2% in 
drop at heel, 134 in. drop at comb. 
28-in. barrels, right modified, left 
full choked. Weight about 6 Ibs 
—Ep. 





We are always glad to 
answer letters of inquiry 
concerning guns, cartridges, 
targets, rods, reels, habits 
ef fish and game, camping, 
canoeing, 
and all other outdoor sub- 
jects. 


hunting, dogs 








OUR LEADERS FOR 
DECEMBER 


Grizzly Bear Hunting in 
Colorado, by W. N. Sta- 
beck; Turkey Hunting in 
South Carolina, by D. J. 
Hart; The Black-Tailed 
Deer of the Lower Rogue, 
by Dennis H. Stovall; The 
Fascination of Duck Shoot- 
ing, by Theodore Macklin; 
The Blue Grouse As a 
Game Bird, by Harvey 
Ferguson; Still-Hunting 
Foot Gear, by Raymond 
Spears; A Deer Hunt in 
Minnesota, by E. W- 
Boerner; Dry Fly Fishing 
on the Merced, Yosemite, 
by F. W. Adams; Where 
to Hold in Trapshooting, 
by H. H. Lake. 
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WESTY HOGAN TOURNA- town, Pa., 91; 20 yards, E. N. a little too fast for his opponents 


Gillespie, Freeport, Pa., 89; 21 in the amateur ranks, dropping but : 
‘ MEET he x, N. Fish, Lyndenville, one A =. and going out with 174. i 
The ninth annual tournament \ Y., 89; 22 yards, F. S. Wright, R. runs, of Brookville, Ind., 


was held at Venice Park, Atlantic South’ W ales, m.. 0a BR. gave him a close race to the finish, i 
City, September 14 to 18, and was Bear Trap, Special Trophy— dropping but two targets and hav- : 
notable for the establishment of a A. B. Richardson won shoot-off of ing a score of 173; R. A. Hall, 
world’s record, as well as for some ties on 10 straight. Heil, F. S. Wright and F. B. ¢ 
of the keenest contests in the his- Following enderson in the Stephenson 171 each; Jay Clark, 

tory of the organization. The amateur chsh average column came Jr., 170. In the professional class : 
bright star of the occasion was }*, S. Wright, of Buffalo, N. Y., H. L. Worthington finished next ; 


Lester S. German, of Aberdeen, with 489; Alien Heil, of Allen- to gh with 172; then came ? 
Md., who far outclassed the entire town, Pa., is L- place on 485; H. Stevens and J. M. Hawkins ; 

field of amateurs and professionals, Hellyer , and W. S. Hoon a 169 each; Walter Muff and ’ 

and performed the heretofore un- 4§4 each; i . Bruns 483; R. A. E. F. Slear with 168 each. Hen- a 
heard of feat of breaking 490 out fall, iL -olauity F. Billmeyer derson missed his solitary target $4 
of 500 targets in a three days’ and W. 479 each; C. H. early in the day, completing a run | 

registered shoot. He broke the i i Platt and F. B. of 125, including the last 88 targets 


second days, 175 targets each, ley, G. N. Eich; W. ‘Behm and an unfinished run of 137. The 
missed his first target on the third C’ S. Strausse 476 each. In the feature of the day was the Five-- 
day, and then broke the remaining professional ranks J. M. Hawkins men State Championship race, shot 
149 straight. With the last 22 and H. L. Worthington were sec- in the last 100 targets of the pro- 
targets of practice day he made a ond with 482 each, and E. H. gram. Eight teams were entered, 
continuous run of 872. His re- Storr, of Richmond, third with and for the first time in four years : 
niarkable work easily gave German 48]. The weather conditions Fennsylvania failed to land in first ¢ 
the high average for the tourna- throughout the week were very place, being nosed out by one tar- 
ment; and on the 650 targets of nearly ideal, each day perfectly get by the New York contingent. 
the program, including practice clear, though a trifle warm, and The Quakers went out with a total 
day, he made the wonderful show- with no rain during the shooting of 482, and looked like sure win 
ing of 647. Not far behind Ger- of the events. ners, but in a later squad Corfield, 
man came Woolfolk Henderson, of | There were 132 entries on prac- of the New York team, scored 97, 
Lexington, Ky., with a score that tice day, a gocd promise for the and pulled his team out in the 
would have resnived special ztten- success of the shoot. The field lead. New York, F. S. Wright 
tion under ordinary conditions. included some of the most noted and F. B. Stephenson 98 each; 
He was high amateur with 493 out shots in the country, and high W. E. Corfield 97, D. F. McMahon 
of 500, and 641 out of 650. scores were a feature of the com- 96 and G. N. Fish 4. total 483. 

As usual at the Westy tourna- petition. W. Henderson, the fa- New Jersey 480; Maryland 470; 
ments the list of trophies was a mous amateur shot of Lexington, Virginia 442; Illinois 432; Dela- 
long one, and each was won only Ky., was at the head of his class ware 415, and Connecticut 353. 


; 
entire program of the first and Stephenson 47 “each; J. I. Chip- of practice day, and went out with 1 
, 
- 
; 


mayen 


after a hot contest. The winners with 148, including a run of close Each member of the winning team i 
follow: a : to 90 straight; J. S. Young, of received a Westy Hogan diamond ; 
Westy Hogan Championship— Chicago, and G. N. Fish, of Lyn- scarf pin. 
Henry Powers, 98. denville, N. Y., were tied for sec- On the second day 212 shooters : 
High Amateur Average—Wool- ond on 147 each; W. S. Hoon, faced the traps, conditions were Pi 
folk Henderson, 493 out of 500. of Jewell, Ia., came next with perfect, though a little too hot for 
Atastie City Cup—F. S. Wright, 146; F. S. Wright and W. Behm comfort and the attendance of 4 
14 145 each; C. . Coburn, J. I. spectators was larger than on the ¢ 
Westy Hogan Special, 88% Class Chipley and W. H. Cochrane 144 previous day. On the day’s pro- 
—George J. Tuckett, 95. eac The professionals finished gram of 175 targets Lester German 
Du Pont a Yard Championship with a three-cornered tie for first duplicated his work of the first 
—Al. Heil, place between H. H. Stevens, of day, and broke them all, giving ie bi 
Bull ot oad Handicap—C. D. Roselle Park, N. J., J. M. Haw- him the wonderful straight run of ' 
Coburn (20 yards), 96. kins, Baltimore, Md., and L. S. 372. His nearest competitor in 4 
Double .y-T) ee German, oe Ma., each scor- the professional ranks was E. H. 
Henderson, 86 out of 50 pairs ing 148; H. S. Welles, of New Storr with 169; H. S. Welles, H. 
High Professional verage— York 147; Meat Apgar and E. H. H. Stevens, J.’ M. Hawkins, Sim 
Lester S. German, 499 out of 500. Storr 145 each. he long run of Glover and Ed Banks, 168 each, 
Special Trap Trophies—Trap 1, the day ™— made by J. Haw- ard O. R. Dickey, 167. Henderson 
pS Sousa trophy, W. Hender- kins, 124; Neaf Apgar 106; H. H. and W. S. Hoon tied for first place 


son, 100; Trap 2, B. M. Shanley Stevens 105; Henderson 88; W. S. in the amateur ranks with 172 
trophy, Al. eil, * and 19 in Jones and ¥ S. Young 72 ‘each. each; E. Hellyer, Jr., 171; A. ‘ 
aoe off ; eB. T. Leahy The spectators, and there were Heil, F. S. Wright, W. M. Foord 
trophy, rahe, ‘98, and 19- many of them, were treated to and C. B. Platt, 170 each; R. A. 


19-20 in Sana Trap 4, H. W. some spectacular displays of skill Hall, C. H. Newcomb, > q 

a oon Wm. Ridley, 100; in target smashing by the 201 con- Morgan, F. Billmeyer and C. S. ; 

i ¥- esty Hogan trophy, testants in the events of the first Strausse, 169 each. The feature of ¢t 
{, Bruns, 100. day’s regular program. L. S. Ger- the day was the Westy Hogan 


High scores on each handicap man, for the professionals, and championship event, shot in the last 
mark in the Bull Durham Handi- Woolfolk Henderson, for the ama- 100 targets of the program. This 
cap event. Winners of trophies teurs, were the stars of the day. was won by Henry Powers, of At- 
for high scores eliminated. 16 The former set the pace, and went iantic City, but only after a hot 
ards, John McKean, Frankford, through the program without a fight with one of the best shots in 

hiladeiphia, 91; 17 yards, J. “i miss, breaking 175 targets straight; the country, W. Henderson, of 
Wright, Medford, N. 90; 18 this with a few targets from prac- Lexington, Ky., and Ed Hellyer, 
yards, E. G. Ford, Philadelphia, tice day gave him an unfinished Jr., of Alexandria, Pa. They were 
90; 19 yards, F. M. "Zeigler, Allen- run of 198. Henderson traveled tied on 98 out of 100, and theee 
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shoot-offs were required to decide 
the winner. In the first shoot-off 
Hellyer dropped out with 17, Hen- 
derson and u ?owers tying on 18; in 
second shoot-off both men broke 20 
straight, but in the third time up 
Henderson let one target get away, 
and Powers went straight, winning 
the Continental Hotel trophy. 
Twelve trophies were given in this 
event, first, second, Westy Hogan 
Diamond Watch Fob, and third, 
Westy Hogan Gold Watch Fob, 
going to the first- place men in the 
order of their finish in the shoot- 
off. The other eight trophies, Gold 
Watch Fobs, were won by the fol- 
lowing in the order named. W. 
M. Foord, art, Cc. A. Platt, 97; W. 
S. Hoon, 97; F. Wright, 97; F. 
Sidebotham, 97; FE B. Stephenson, 
o7; R. D. Morgan, 97; | 
Bruns, 96, and M. L. Wise, 96. 
In the professional class German 
was high in the Westy champion- 
ship with 100; W. B. Darton, 97; 
E. H. Storr, Neaf Apgar, and J. 
M. Hawkins, 96 each. 

On the third day there were 213 
contestants. The program con- 
sisted of ten 15-target events, with 
the Atlantic City cup and $50. 00 
in gold to the contestant making 
high score on the 150 targets. The 
cup is shot for annually at the 
Westy’s tournament, until won 
three times by the same man, when 
it becomes his property. It was 
first placed in competition in 1911, 
and was won by C. H. Newcomb 
on a score of 97 out of 100; in 
1911 it was won by F. S. Wright 
with 145 out of 150; in 1912, Al 
Heil won with 144; in 1913, R. H. 
Bruns was the winner with 146; 
in 1914, W. Henderson won with 
148. This year’s contest resulted 
in a tie on 148 between F. S. 
Wright, of Buffalo, and W. Wol- 
stencroft, of Philadelphia. In the 
shoot-off Wright went 20 straight, 
and won, Wolstencroft dropping 
one target. This gives Wright two 
legs on the cup, and another win 
will give him permanent ownershi 
Following the leaders came Ww. 
Henderson, W. M. Foord and W. 
B. Severn, with 147 each; C. M. 
Powers, 146; E. Hellyer, Jr., L. 
W. Colquitt and C. B. Platt, 145 
each. Lester German had the hard 
luck to lose his first target, break- 
ing his brilliant run which was 372 
when the day’s shooting began. He 
did not lose his nerve, however, 
but accounted for the remaini ing 
149 targets of the program, giving 
him the high honors of the day, 
and the world’s record of 499 out 
of 500 for the three days’ average. 
With the close of the regular 
program, the contest for the special 
trophies offered for high scores 
made over each of the five traps 
was finished. The Sousa trophy 
for trap 1 was won by Henderson 
with 100 straight; Al Heil and J. 
C. Griffith tied for the Shanley 
trophy with 99 at trap 2, the 
former winning the shoot-off 19 to 
18; on trap 8, F. S. Wright, E. 
N. Gillespie and R. H. Bruns tied 
on 98. In the first shoot-off Bruns 
dropped 3 targets and was out of 
the running; Wright and Gillespie 
each broke 19, and repeated the 
feat in the second shoot- off; in the 
third time up Wright won with 20 
to 19, taking the Leahy trophy. 
Ww. Ridley won the Smith trophy 
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on trap 4 with 100 straight. On 
trap 5 R. H. Bruns and Al Heil 
tied for the Westy Hogan trophy 
en 100 straight, but as Heil had 
already won the Shanley trophy he 
was ineligible to win this one, and 
it went to Bruns without a shoot- 
off. E. H. Storr was second high 
yrofessional with 146; a 
ne and *. S. Welles, 145 
each; . L. Worthington, Ed 
Banks A Neaf Apear, 144 each. 


VIRGINIA STATE SHOOT 


The Virginia State Trapshooters’ 
Association held its sixteenth an- 
nual tournament at Richmond, over 
the traps of the West End Gun 
Club, on September 6 and 7. 
There were 145 different shooters 
present, most of whom shot through 
the entire program, and the tour- 
nament was one of the best ever 
held by the association. The fea- 
ture of the tournament was the 
Interstate Association’s Amateur 
State Championship event, consist- 
ing of the last 100 targets of the 
second day. This event was won 
by W. D. Runnels, of Staunton 
on a score of 98. G. O. Lee, of 
Lynchburg, was a close second 
with 97. The next four trophies 
were won by the following wn 
ers in the order named, after 
shooting off a tie on 96: J. R. 
Cumbie, Roanoke; H. C. Laird, 
Norfolk; M. D. Hart, Richmond, 
and P. M. Shelton, Bristol. Seventh 
trophy was won by R. A. Hall, 
of Staunton, on 95. The Five-men 
Team State Championship contest 
was a hot battle, Staunton and 
Roanoke having the field to them 
selves, and the former team win- 
ning by a score of 231 to 222, each 
of the Staunton men breaking 43 
or better. The fight for high aver- 
age /— was also a keen one. 
E. W. Ford, of Washington, the 
Maryland State champion, finished 
in first place with 339 out of 350 
targets; W. D. Runnels, State 
champion, and C. H. Newcomb, 
of hiladelphia, winner of the 
national amateur championship, 
tying for second place on_ 336; 
R. A. Hall, third, with 334; R. D. 
os an $83; H. O. Laird 330; 

Shelton $29; S. O. S. Gra- 
h; um 328; W. H. Cochrane 327, 
and M. D. Hart 326. The profes- 
sional race resulted in first place 
honors being divided between 
F. Husemen, of Washington, 
and L. S. German, of Aberdeen, 
Md., on 343; E. H. ‘Storr, of Rich- 
mond, $341, and C. Goodrich 
337. On ‘the first z with a 
pogan, of ten 15-target events, 

Ford was at the top of the 
amateur class with 146, closely 
fcllowed by W. Runnels with 145; 
then came C. Newcomb and 
R. A. Hall with 143 each. The 
professional division had L. S 


-German and F, Huseman in first 


place with 146 each; E. H. Storr 
145, and W. H. Hall and C. E. 
Goodrich 143 each. _ The second 
day’s program consisted of ten 
20-target events. The amateurs 
were headed by R. D. Morgan with 
194; C. H. Newcomb and E. W. 
Ford 193 each; J. B. Cumbie, S. O. 
Graham, R. A. Hali and W. Run- 
nels 191 each. L. S, German and 
F. Huseman again finished at the 
top of the professional class, each 





dropping but three targets; E. H. 
Storr was a close second with 
197; E. H. Storr 196, and C. E. 
Goodrich 194. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAP- 
SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 


The Intercollegiate Trapshoot- 
ing - Association was organized 
the latter part of September 
by representatives of Pr-nceton, 
Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard and 
Cornell colleges. The purpose of 
the association is to “‘regulate in 
tercollegiate wir apshooting as a 
college sport.’ Stanley F. Withe. 
Harvard ’14, was elected Secre 
tary Manager of the association 

C. Huntress, Dartmouth ’16, 
pn H. L. Gordon, Jr., Princeton 
°15, are members of the Executive 
Council which will make arrange 
ments for the intercolleg ate 
championship shoot, to be held at 


Dartmouth. Teams from Har 
vard, Yale. Dartmouth, and 
i rinceton will be entered, and 


Cornell, Penn State and Williams 
will probably be represented. 
There will be five men on a team, 
with one substitute allowed: 100 
tergets per man. 

The interest in this contest has 
been greatly increased by the pres 
entation to the assoc.ation, by 
the Du Pont Company, of five 
solid gold trophies, to be given to 
members of the team winning the 
championship. The trophies are 
in the form of watchfobs, the pen 
dant of which is a solid gold me 
dallion, representing a clay tar 
get. Around the rim is inscribed 
“1915 Intercollegiate Trapshoot'ng 
Championship,” and on the re 
verse will be engraved the name 
of the winner and the scores of 
the competing teams. The design 
is the work of Stanley F. Withe, 
the secretary of the association, 
and is said to be the most artistic 
ever gotten up for a trapshooting 
trophy. In discussing plans for 
the contest, Mr. Withe is: quoted 
as saying, ‘Few realize that in the 
last few years trapshooting has 
become established as a_ regular 
college sport, with interclass, in 
tercollegiate and championship 
slcots between carefully coached 
teams. The fact that trapshooting 
has won a place for itself among 
the many activities of the college 
world is convincing evidence that 
this sport develops qualities which 
are not obtained in other forms 
of recreation. A_ steady hand, 
keen eye, delicate codrdination 
between mind and muscle, and 
ability to act in fractions of a 
second are qualities resulting 
from continued practice at the 
traps which have commended it 
as an exercise and a recreation 
for college men.” 





Are you interested in a 
cup for your gun or fish- 
ing club tournament? 
Write us about the Field 
& Stream Trophy Cup. 






























FISHING CONTEST 


LEADERS IN THE 1915 PRIZE E. 





R. Lafferty. 
soon C. Schuler. 
B. Catlett. 


This list compiled from ee 4 Hedites Firth. 


received up to September 30 
only. 
Brook Trout, Class B. 
Mrs. Herbert Warren. 
Emil S. Weisse. 
Dr. Karl Christofferson, 
Rainbow Trout. 
J. C. Ward. 
T. A. Ross. 
F. C. Carson. 
Dr. A. Vanderstolp. 
Rainbow Trout, Fly Class. 

G. E. Richardson. 
F. E, Keenan. 

Brown Trout, 
I. E, Dickinson. 
Kobert McConnell. 
George Burroughs. 
Rev. D. Cochlin. 

Lake Trout. 
Charles H. Slater. 
E, S. Williamson. 
E. D. Calvert. 
Joseph Pomelow. 

Landlocked Salmon. 

Henry L. Marsh. 
George W. Poggenburg. 
Ashley A. Smythe. 
J. C. Dougherty. 


Small Mouth Bass, Class C. 
Dr. W. M. Pack. 
L. F. Kunstman. 
Carlton C. Williams. 
Roy D. Miller. 

Small Mouth Bass, Fly Class. 
E. H. Coultas. 
H. B. Christian. 

Small Mouth Bass, Juvenile. 
J. E. McCleary. 

Large Mouth Bass, North, 

Class C. 

Robert T. Ives. 
Dr. Harry _ Hann. 
A. R. Str 
Wm. ‘~ 
Large Bec Bass, North, Ladies. 
Mrs. Robert T. Ives. 


Large Mouth Bass, South, 
Class B. 


A. L. Cashwell. 
Miss Byrdie Tapp. 
H. &. Telvington. 
S. W. Dolive. 
Large Mouth Bass, South, Fly 
ass. 

T. D. Howard. 

H. S. Newman, 

Large Mouth Bass, Del., Mary- 
land, Va., and W. Va, Division. 





Great Northern Pike. 
yawn A. Niatte. 
R. Thompson. 
William A. Alexander. 
. J. Sager. 
Muscallonge. 
Karl Baackes. 
Wm. A. Ralyea. 
George A. Streeter. 
H. D. Schall. 
Wall Eyed Pike. 
S. W. Pollock. 
George Ault. 
L. S. Carne. 
Edward B. Cady. 
Bluefish, 
R. C. Graham. 
Frank C, Speck. 
Harry C. Esrey. 
Peter S. Post. 
Weakfish. 
Frank C. Speck. 
Frank C. Speck. 
1. Westbrook. 
V. Deane. 
Weakfish, Light Tackle. 
Charles F. Guhring. 
Striped Bass. 
William H. Hand, Jr. 
Cc. B. Church. 
Edward M. Slocum. 
C. B. Church, 
Striped Bass, Ladies. 
Mrs, Charles S. Irish. 
Channel Bass. 
J. ge Bullock. 
S. J. Held. 
Robert W. Tunis. 
Theodore G. Empie. 


Tarpon. 


T. W. Magill. 


THE LENGTH OF BAIT-CAST- 
ING ROD 
Fietp & Stream Pus, Co.: 

Kindly let me know which length 
rod you consider the best for bass 
bait fishing, with minnow or small 
frogs. 

I have read Mr. Henshall’s book 
about the black bass, and see he 
advocates a rod 8 feet 6 inches 
long. Many years have passed 
since Mr. Henshall did active fish- 
ing, and maybe even his views 
have changed. 

Ans.—For bait casting for black 








hass we would recommend a 5 oz. 
split bamboo 5 feet 4 inches long, 
12 pound test line and quadruple 
multiplying bait casting reel. lor 
bait fishing the outfit as outlined 
above is about right.—Ep. 


CONCERNING HOB-NAILS 
By Robert 8. Lemmon 


The ordinary, soft iron, com- 
mercial hob-nail has been a pet 
aversion of mine ever since a 
certain day in July, years ago, 
when two of us were fishing a 
mountain trout brook, shrunken 
by drought and covered as to its 
submerged rocks with a treacher- 
ous and_ invisible _slipperiness. 
That luck ordained the tollowing 
incident should not have hap- 
pened to me is entirely beside the 
point. I never cared much for 
that kind of non-skid treads, any- 
way. 

Neither of us was wearing wad- 
ers, for the warm weather made 
anything but a_ go-in-and-get-wet 


policy uncomfortable. Old shoes 
were the order, and my com- 
panion’s were thickly studded, 


heel, sole and arch, with the usual 
brand of big hob-nails, somewhat 
worn. I’ve forgotten just how 
many of the things he was pack 
ing around, but I remember that 
he sounded like a suit of armor 
as he clumped across a big rick on 
the way to the stream. 

In time we came to a long pool 
at the upper end of which, in an 
eddy behind a boulder, a good 
trout was rising. At the lower 
end a submerged shelf of rock 
sloped gradually for ten feet, then 
dropped abruptly into deep water. 
My friend edged out on this ledge 
to make a long cast for the rising 
fish. He had a_ hundred-dollar 
camera slung over one shoulder. 

He didn’t get the trout. In- 
stead, he skidded down that de- 
ceptive slope and plumped into 
the deep ,water with enough com- 
motion to scare most fish clean 
out on the bank. But he did get 
an almighty stiff bill from the 
camera man for draining and 
generally fixing up that high-grade 
picture machine. 

Perhaps I’m unduly prejudiced 
against the big hobs that go in 
with a sledge hammer and come 
out by themselves (a voice: “You 
sure are!”), but a good while ago 
I got tired of skating around on 
them and sought a substitute to 
use in my wading shoes. Here is 
what I found, and the idea is 
offered now for what it may be 
worth as the conception of at least 
one trout crank. 

Get a box of No. 6 round head, 
blued steel, wood screws, 4% or % 
inch long, a small awl and a screw- 
driver. Punch holes in the soles 
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and heels of your wading: shoes 
with the awl, and turn a screw 
into each. Put about fourteen in 
each sole and six in each heel, 
placing them an inch apart around 
the edges and then using the 
balance ~—— throughout the 
space thus enclosed. Screw them 
in solidly—it’s easy work and 
won’t take long. 

_ Aside from their gripping quali- 
ties, which are at a maximum be- 
cause the small bearing surface 
of the hard heads allows them to 
cut through the slime and engage 
the rock beneath, the great ad- 
vantage of these screws is that 
they will not come out if proper- 
ly inserted in the first place. Or- 
inary hob-nails are liable to 
loosen unless clinched on the in- 
side, and clinching is a job for 
a regular shoemaker. The screws 
will stand considerable use before 
wearing unduly, and when they 
do give out it is easy to put in 
more where needed. 





RIGGING FOR CHANNEL BASS 
By J. Maxwell Bullock 


I have read with great interest 
the very complete and instructive 
article by Herbert K. Savage on 
surf fishing and surf tackle. This 
article should prove a most excel- 
lent guide to those less experienced 
in surf fishing than the author. I 
note, however, that there is no 
mention made of a type of “rig- 
ging” for channel bass, which has 
become very popular in certain 
places. Perhaps Mr. Savage is 
not familiar with it. 

It is commonly believed that 
the channel bass is, under proper 
cenditions of sea, a rather dainty 
and diffident bait-taker, who rarely 
seizes the bait with the rush and 
savagery of the blue fish or even 
the less voracious weak fish. The 
writer’s experience has been that 
given fairly quiet waters the chan- 
nel bass picks his bait up rather 
suspiciously and is apt to carry it 
several yards before making up his 
mind whether he will take it or 
not. Sometimes he will play with 
it for quite some time and may 
take it fifty to one hundred feet 
before finally swallowing it. It is 
believed by | a a number of 
channel bass fishermen that many 
fish are lost through this peculiar- 
ity, as with the conventional type 
ot “rigging” where the sinker was 
fastened rigidly to a_ three-way 
swivel, the fish would pick up the 
bait and upon finding the resist- 
ance, due to the weight, would im- 
mediately eject the bait, recogniz- 
ing that there was something sus- 

icious about it. Of course there 

ave been many channel bass 
taken with this type of “rigging,” 
but there have also been many lost. 

the writer is accurately in- 
formed Mr. A. Meisselbach 
was the first to recognize the 
deficiencies of the old style of 
“rigging’ and as a_ result in- 
vented his “Bellfast” sinker. The 
idea of this sinker was that its 
cup-shaped end would bury _it- 
self in the sand and that the line 
instead of being ey attached 
to the stem was allowed to run 
freely through the eye, the result 
heing that when the bass picked up 
the bait and started away with it 
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SHOWING METHOD OF RIGGING FOR CHANNEL BASS 


there was no resistance, other than 
that which originated at the reel, 
under the control of the fisherman. 
There was, therefore, nothing to 
arouse the susp:cion of the fish 
until he had thoroughly mouthed 
the lure and the angler determines 
to set the hook. The theory and 
practice of this idea of rigging im- 
mediately met*with popular favor. 

The next variation, if my in- 
formation is correct, was that de- 
vised by John Whatton, of New- 
ark, N. J., which consisted of re- 
placing the brass ring in the ordi- 
nary pyramid sinker with one of 
mother of pearl (No. 1). The latter 
material suggested itself to Mr. 
Whatton because of his former 
wide experience in the manufac- 
ture of buttons from this shell. 
This variation seemed to make an 
improvement, as the pyramid 
sinker seemed to have less tenden- 
cy to roll with the tide-rip than the 
“Bellfast.” The only _ difficulty 
with Mr. Whatton’s variation was 
that of procuring the pearl rings 
and also because of the close con- 
nection between the ring and the 
top of the sinker. The slightest 
pull, due to the effect of the surf 
on the bait, had the tendency to 
dislodge the sinker. 

Recognizing the value of both of 
these plans the writer has de- 
veloped what he believes is an im- 
provement in place of the pearl 
ring, which is difficult to purchase, 
as it must be made to order. He 
uses the adamant guides, such as 
are used on the cheaper rods, they 
can be procured from the manu- 
facturers—Mitchell & Bissell Com- 
pany, No. 251 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The writer used 
the No. 335, which cost approxi- 
mately 5c each. These ides 
were wrapped in a twisted No. 20 
soft brass wire, as shown in the 
sketch (No. 2), with a small swivel 
in the free end of the wire and 
this combination was attached to 
any ordinary pyramid sinker by 
the familiar connecting link. The 
total length from the eye of the 
adamant guide to the tip of the 
sinker was approximately two and 
one-half inches. The writer be- 
lieves that this is an improvement, 
as the added length allows the 
sinker to become “sanded” through 
the mobility of the wire extension 
and the swivel prevents the line 
from becoming twisted around the 
guide and interfering with the 
smooth running of the line. In 
connection of “riggings” of this 
type and style, a change is neces- 
sary at the end of the fishing line; 
a loop should be formed of about 


six to nine inches, and to the end 
of the leader should be attached 
to a large barrel swivel, such as 
the No. 3.0 or No. 4.0. 

The angler should then secure a 
piece of rawhide belt lacing, . ap- 
proximately threeeighths of an 
incl wide. From this lacing he cuts 
a piece about three inches long and 
makes a slit lengthwise near each 
end, large enough for him to 
comfortably pass through h:s loop- 
line. When the time comes to rig 
up, he first slips the sinker over 
this line, allowing the line to run 
freely through the adamant guide 
and then asses the raw-hide 
through the free eye of the swivel 
and folds both ends _ together. 
Then the loop end of the line is 
passed through both slits of the 
raw-hide and the loop pulled 
through enough to allow the hook 
to be pulled through it (No. 3). 
The loop is then pulled tight and 
the rigging is complete (No. 4). 
The advantage of this method is 
two-fold, the raw-hide prevents the 
sinker from running down to the 
swivel with the possible breaking 
of the adamant guide by striking 
against the hard metal. Secondly, 
it forms a flexible attachment for 
the line. 

All surf fishermen know that 
the line gives out first where it 
chafes against the hard metal of 
the swivel. By using raw-hide the 
loop of line becomes buried in 
the soft elastic fibre of the leather 
and is saved in a great measure 
from the chafing of the sand. 

While no doubt to many of your 
readers this is. a_ well-known 
method of rigging, there are per- 
haps those who are not so fortu- 
nate in their knowledge and it is 
to those that this suggestion is 
addressed. 


WINNERS IN THE TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON, CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 


Fietp & Stream Pus. .Co.: 

We are enclosing to you scores 
of our tournament held at Point 
Defiance Park, Sept. 27 and 28. 

This affair marks the introduc- 
tion of scientific angling to the 
Pacific northwest, and was a very 
successful affair. 

You will note the high scores, 
some of which outclassed the In- 
ternational Tournament held in 
San Francisco. 

G. T. Dutcuer, 
President. 
One-half Ounce Lure—Distance. 

Name. City. Ft. In. 

A.C. Burghduff, Portland 161 8% 
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Victrola 


The instrument for 


the world’s best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the gveafes¢ artists. 

And there’s just one way to enjoy all the 
world’s best music in your own home—on 
the Victrola. 

The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
with all the distinctive personality and charm 
of interpretation which make them famous 
the world over. 














‘Hearing is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly 
commana play any music you a 
_ wish to hear and dem- 

onstrate the various 

styles of the Victor 


and Victrola—g¢1o0 to 
= 4? $350. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G h Co., M 
Canadian Distributors 








| Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no ‘. - 

other way to get the unequaled a Victrola XVI, $200 
Cster tenn, Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 



























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Name. City. Mm. te 
W. B. Clock, Portland... 155 7% 
W. F. Backus, Portland. 153 6% 
F. N. Peet, Chicago. . 150 2% 
A.C. McF ariand, Portland 149 2% 
Wm. Cornell, Portland... 145 8% 
eS Bailey, Tacoma.. 140 1 % 
C. R. Werner, Tacoma.. 188 8% 


1 

8 

1% 
Tacoma..... 86 8% 

1 

4 

8 


B. B. Perrow, Tacoma. 118 Ke 
Fred Coon, 
M. M. Clarke, Chicago. 79 11% 


Ralph Hutchison, Tacoma 72 
M. Ranney, Chicago... 64 
A. Throckmorton, 








PE. dc thctatcreeen 57 7 
G. T. Dutcher, Tacoma. 31 
One-half Ounce Lure—Accuracy. 

Name. City. P er ce nt. 
W. C. Block, Portland. 9 
A. C. McFarland, Portland 98.1 
J. M. Ranney, Chicago. ~~ oe 
F, N. Peet, Chicago...... 97.8 
Wm. Cornell, Portland.... 97.7 
B. B. Perrow, Tacoma.... 96.1 
E. A. Burghduff, Portland 95.4 
8. B. Nason, Tacoma..... 95.2 
W. J. Bailey, Tacoma..... 97.4 
M. M. Clar e, Chicago.... 97.2 
c. A. Throckmorton, Seattle 94.2 
G. T. Dutcher, Tacoma.... 93 
Ralph Hutchison, Tacoma. 93 
_ Coon, Tacoma....... 92.6 
F, Harmer, Tacoma.... 92.3 
8 ii. Hill, Tacoma......-. 89.4 
By. ¢ Comstock, Tacoma.. 89.3 
Ed. N. fatkins, Tacoma.. 87.5 
R. V anderkinter, Tacoma.. 87.4 

Dry Fly Accuracy. 

Name City. Per cent. 

W. c. Phinney, Tacoma... 98.11 


- Vanderkinter, Tacoma.. 98.10 


F. Backus, Portland... 98.7 
a. Dutcher, Tacoma.... 98.4 
I Meyers, Portland.... 98.4 
A. a Howe, Tacoma...... 98.2 
Homer King, Tacoma..... 97.13 
F. N. Peet, Chicago....... 97.12 
me. Ge Davies, Tacoma. 97.11 
M. M. Clarke, Chicago... oe = 
William Cornell, Portland. 97.11 
W. C. Block, Portland. 97.5 
Ne W addell, Grand Rz upids 97.4 
C. McF; arland, Portland 97.4 
B. B. Perrow, Tacoma ic Sahets 97.3 
A. E. Burghduff, Portland 96.12 
J. M. Ranney, Chicago.... 96.7 
Salmon Fly Distance. 
Nan City. Ft. 
;..& ieee, Portland. 117 
F. N. Peet, Chicago.. 117 
John Waddell, G. Rapids 110 
W. F. Backus, Portland 80 
M. M. Clarke, Chicago. 79 
W. C. Block, Portland.. 77 
E. A. Montague, Tacoma 62 
Wm. Cornell, Portland... 61 
G. T. Dutcher, Tacoma. 60 
One-fourth Ounce aig Distance. 
Name. Ft. In. 
A, E. me Porthead 110 83% 
dr. >. McFarland, 


Portland eeebbean sees 110 2 
W. C. Block, Portland.. 109 2% 
F. N. Peet, Chicago.... 108 3! 
f I’. Backus, Portland. 107 3% 

. J. Bailey, Tacoma... 96 7 
M. Ranney, C hicago.. 96 5% 
Mi. M. Clarke, Chicago... 96 2% 
R. B. Nason, "Tacoma... 92 % 
RB. B. Perrow, Tacoma... 80 38 
Wm. Corneil, Portland... 69 1% 
1 
‘ 


F red Coon, Tacoma.... 61 11% 
R. Werner, Tacoma.. 53 46 

C T. Dutcher, Tacoma. 35 

Dr. Hutchison, Tacoma. 21 % 


Tacoma. 19 6% 


Fred Edwards, 


Field and Stream 


One-Fourth Ounce Lure Accuracy. 


Dr. Hutchison, Tacoma... 91. 
C. R. Werner, Tacoma... 91. 
Carl Coon, Tacoma beonade 87. 
Fred Edwards, 


Name. City. Per cent. 
F, N. Peet, Chicago...... 98.1 
W. J. Bailey, Tacoma..... 98.1 
Wm. Cornell, Portland.... 7.6 
J. M. Ranney, Chicago.... 97.3 
M. M. Claek, Chicago.... 97.2 
W. C. Block, Portland. 97 
es fe MeFarland, 

I bs Gu.npomebelne 96.3 
W. F. Backus, Portland... 96.3 
R. B. Nason, Tacoma. 95.8 
A, E. Burghduff, Portland 95.7 

i. T. Dutcher, Tacoma. 94.4 
B. B. Perrow, Tacoma. 94.3 
4 
q 
9 
.6 
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Flies in the Afternoon. 


With the use of the lures in the 
morning competition; flies were the 
center of attention in the after- 
noon. In handling the fly with 
light tackle, F. N. Peet displayed 
his ability as a champion by mak- 
ing an average vf 99.3, better than 
the record established in San Fran- 
cisco, but not breaking a world 
record. 

J. C. Meyers, of Portland, was 
accorded the honors in the distance 
event with fly, casting 10 feet be- 
yond the best cast made by Peet. 
Meyers’ best cast was 105 feet. 


ANOTHER LEFT-HANDED 
BAIT CASTER 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co. 

Complying with the request of 
Mr. H. W. Hensen in his article 
on page 418 of the August num- 
ber under the heading Fish and 
Fishermen, entitled “Left Hand 
Sait Casting,’’ will say: I am 
right-handed in most things, but 
cast left handed in both bait and 
fly-casting, and find my ability to 
do so quite an accomplishment, as 
it divides the work on the wrists, 
and, as most people cast right- 
handed, makes it easy to cast from 
either front or rear of a_ boat, 
end places no handicap on your 
companion. In fishing around a 
lake, standing in front with the 
shore-line on the right, my right- 
handed companion in the rear and 
myself so arrange our casts as to 
alternate, and each cast can be 
made in new territory. This, sup- 
posing you have a third party to 
row. One little tip right here, 
however, be sure the third party 
is a right and not left-handed 
caster, for in alternating the odd 
party is always allowed to fish and 
never row, as two persons casting 
from the same side cannot suc 
éessfully work a shore-line. Also 
be sure to learn to cast overhand 
as well as underhand, so that 
should the third party be left- 
handed, enabling him to fish with 
the right-hander, you can do your 
share of rowing and still get in 
many a good overhand cast. 

As to the knack of casting, I 
use my line-guides and _ reel-seat 
on the upper side, and thumb my 
line in casting and try to put my 
bait about a foot or two beyond 
where I think the bass may be, and 
draw the bait forward slowly, wait- 
ing to make the strike before 
changing hands. Do not have 





any slack line, or as little as pos- 
sible, holding the tip close down 
to the water so that when you 
strike you can continue bringing 
him towards you by raising the tip 
and swinging around to the rear 
at the same time, will give you 
ample time to change hands with 
out any risk of losing him through 
a slack line. Always keep the 
butt of your rod immediately in 
front of you so you can bring the 
free hand to the rod instead of 
having to move the rod over to 
the hand. This method will en 
able you to bring about one-half 
of your catch to the landing net 
or to your companion at the othe: 
end of the boat without doing any 
reeling in as fully fifty per cent. 
of your strikes will occur that 
close to the boat, except in calm 
water. 

In fishing alone and _ casting 
from the beat while rowing or 
when anchored many of your tac- 
tics would have to be changed, 
and if you are able to average a 
fifty-fifty split with the bass under 
those conditions, you are a fairly 
good fisherman. 

Experience and experiments, and 
then more experiences, are the 
only ways to increase the _pleas- 
ure of this great sport. One cr 
two successful trips usually hook 
a man for life, and I guess you 
have had them, if not, I hope you 
have them this summer. 

Tuos. E. CovinGTon 


HINTS FOR ANGLERS 


Minnows can be kept bright and 
fresh in methylated spirits of wine. 

To keep moth from feathers and 
flies pepper with white pepper; 
chépped tobacco-leaf is good, as 
also camphor. 

Never pack fish in wet grass or 
anything damp. Dry straw is a 
good thing; but fish, if possible, 
should be first wrapped in a cloth 

which has_ been treated’ with 


feoentie. Gut the fish if not for 
reservation. — Courtesy Anglers 
lews. 


THE TARPON 
By 8S. Imple Bell 


The only titled ruler that has 
managed to keep his title and job, 
in the Western Hemisphere, is the 
Silver King. He has not only re- 
tained his throne, but adds new 
subjects to his court each season, 
truly a happy state of affairs for a 
monarch in this age of social un- 
rest. Among his more ardent ad- 
mirers he is known as Tarp, Tar- 
pon, or even Br’er Tarp’n; while 
the highbrows dub him Megalops 
Atlanticus, which is as unsports- 
manlike as using a bait with three 
treble hooks. f 

he tarpon is a native of tropi- 
cal regions, and displays extreme 
reluctance towards the numerous 
invitations, which are annually ex- 
tended by anglers, to make an ex- 
tended sojourn in regions north of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Should one 
be finallly persuaded into taking 
the trip, he invariably insists on 
having an expensive traveling out- 
fit from some _ taxidermist’s ap. 
The taxidermists are uniformly 
successful in assisting the tarpon 
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A Motorcycle Tire Triumph 


HE “Chain Tread” Motorcycle Tire was welcomed with 

enthusiasm by motorcyclists. From the date of its introduc- 
tion, the popularity of the “Chain Tread’ Motorcycle Tire has 
steadily increased. Built strong enough for automobile service, 
this famous tire gives phenomenal mileage on the speedy, lighter 
weight motorcycle. 


The “Chain Tread” Tire for motorcycles has the same heavy service 
construction, the same wear-resisting rubber and fabric, and the same prac- 
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the sensation of the automobile world. 
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to retain his handsome appearance 
in spite of the change of environ- 
ment, but they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in discovering a germicide 
powerful enough to , destroy the 


germs of “tarponitis,” which lurk 
in every well-preserved specimen 
of this fish. 


These germs attack the unwary 
angler who may happen within 
sight or hearing of the fish or its 
tale, entering his imagination and 
rapidly penetrating to his pocket- 
book. If the latter organ is in a 
lean condition the disease does not 
assume a dangerous condition, but 
should the wallet be in an obese 
condition, the germs become quite 
virulent and fill the whole system, 
producing about the same state of 
mind in regard to work that is 
characteristic of the hookworm. 
When the victim reaches this con- 
dition there is no other known 
cure than “havin’ a try at ’em,” a 
pleasant, if somewhat expensive, 
course of treatment. 

One of the chief delights in 
angling for tarpon is the reason- 
able certainty that one will hook 
from seven to twelve different 
kinds of submarine souvenir fiends, 
each of which desires to keep the 
hook and about half of the line as 
a memento of the occasion; and, 
so winning are their weighs, few 
anglers are able to say them nay. 
Just after one has thus been dis- 
| anne of his last hook is the 
tarpon’s regular feeding hour, the 
hungry fish striving desperately to 
climb into the boat in their search 
for food. Only by constant vigil- 
ance can their assaults be frus- 
trated, and the boat kept from 
being swamped by them. 

he tarpon being so much lar- 
ger than bass, trout, etc., requires 
correspondingly heavier tackle; 
hence, in Southern waters, the 
convenient flask of mellow Scotch 
gives way to the stone jug of hi- 
pressure thunder-dew. Don’t fail 
to provide a good head-net for the 
boatman—it will tend materially to 
conservation of the bait—but see 
that there are no straws con- 
venient. 

No boat is properly equipped for 
tarpon fishing unless it contains an 
intelligent, active gaff. A really 
competent gaff should be able to 
work itself into a position to strike 
the angler’s shin at least every 
other time he takes a step, when 
playing a fish, and should be just 
strong enough to trip him at such 
times, but not so strong that it will 
not break when he steps squarely 
on it, something that he will surely 


do just before he is ready to 
use it. 

Entrancingly beautiful is the 
prospect spread out before the 


angler who, for the first time, 
visits the “Silver King’s” domains. 
Stately palms wave him courteous 
greetings from their graceful 
fronds. The shore stretches out 
its glistening sands in gentle un- 
dulations as if inviting one to 
stroll along their reaches and 
hearken to the surf’s marvelous 
monody as sung, uninterruptedly, 
since it was said, “Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the 
Gry land appear,” a mystic music 
that floods the soul, dissolves its 
cares and bears them out to sea. 


Field and Stream 


How beautiful the vast expanse of 
bluest waters that stretch away to 
meet the sky! How can the angler 
help being in a hopeful mood? 
But—alas! 

Listen, all ye aspiring anglers! 
Give ear, ye who would seek 
pleasure in the concocting of fish 
stories of magnificent dimensions! 
and I shall expose to you the 
dregs of bitterness in this tempt- 
ing chalice of apparent happiness. 
In these regions are many men of 
noble appearance—but they are 
literal minded; they possess many 
admirable qualities—but they have 
a show-me disposition when it 
comes to_ piscatorial questions, 
being wholly devoid of the finer 
angling instinct. These men have 
banded together to enforce their 
ideas in regard to the correct di- 
mensions of a fish yarn; and they 
prescribe rules, regulations and re- 
wards for those who seek to cap- 
ture the Silver King. With much 
seeming friendliness they greet the 
visiting angler, and regale him 
with many expressions of confi- 
dence in his ability to land a big 
one, insomuch that he already has 
a vision of himself taking the rec- 
ord fish of the season. But when 
he lays in a goodly jug of bait, 
and engages a boatman who seems 
to be a discreet person, and is 
ready to fare forth to the fray, 
then these erstwhile good fellows 
throw off the mask of hospitality 
that has concealed their true na- 
ture, and proceed to demolish their 
victim’s hopes of success. With 
no sign of compassion, they | in- 
form the hopeful one that “no 
fish stories will be considered un- 
less accompanied by the fish, which 
must be officially measured if. it 
wishes to be entered for the 
‘record’.” Truly, all is vanity! 
How can the angler’s fancy in- 
spire his words if it be secured to 
an unromantic yardstick? How 
can his imagination soar to record 
heights if it be anchored to 
earthly facts with a cold, cruel 
steel tape? “Truth crushed to 
earth” may rise again, but an- 
glers’ narratives, while appearing 
even more robust, are in reality 
far more frail, and will not long 
retain their pristine beauty if 
subjected to such rough treat- 
ment. 

Men, when our fathers went 
forth to the fields or streams in 
their day, did they carry a folding 
rule wherewith to verify their 
opinions of their prowess? I trow 
not. And, when father’s father 
contended with the red man for 
the land, did not he, in recount- 
ing his deeds of valor, draw the 
“long bow” with marvelous skill? 
Who will answer me in the nega- 
tive? Can any modern raconteur 
evolve a more weird brand of fic- 
tion than that which was in favor 
among the Puritans when they en- 
gaged in their favorite sport of 
hunting witches? No, indeed, no! 
Where, then, is our boasted free- 
dom? And where the liberty — 
we inherited from our hardy fore- 
fathers if our privileges are so re- 
stricted in these later days. Why 
should we have laws to protect the 
fish when the ancient and most 
highly cherished rights of the 
fishermen are thus_ ruthlessly 
trampled under foot? 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


Firtp AND STREAM offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
to publish at our own discret n 
the cthers submitted. The prizes 
for next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription 
to Fretp AND StrREAM. Second 
Prize—Two years’ subscription to 
Fret.p AND STREAM. Third Prize 
—One year’s subscription to Fretp 
AND STREAM. For all others, 50c. 
will be allowed when used. Ad- 
dress all entries to Photographic 


Contest Department,. Fretp anv 
StreaM, 331 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

















FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by Harrison Cassard. 1A 
Kodak, Steinheil Orthostigmat lens, 
F.6.8. 1/250 second. Subject 
Jumping Trout. 





SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by James D’Arcy. Folmer 
Schwing Camera, Bausch & Lomb 
Lens. Stop 8. 1/50 second. Sub- 
ject—Ruffed Grouse. 








THIRD PRIZE WINNER 
Made by J. H. Murphy. Brownie 
Camera No. 2. 1/50 second. Dis- 
tance 8 feet. Subject—Wild Bear 
Cub. 

















RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 


There are many makes of hunting rifles and cartridges, but Win- 
chester—the W brand—have first call among sportsmen of experi- 
ence. Itis not sentiment, but quality and dependability that give 
them preference over all other makes. Not only are Winchester 
rifles and cartridges dependable, but they are, made in calibers and 
types suitable for hunting all kinds of game. The high quality and 
entire dependability of Winchester guns and cartridges are main- 
tained by the exercise of great care and experience in the selection of 
materials used in making them, and by thoroughly modern methods 
of manufacture. If you, like thousands of sportsmen, use Winchester 
rifles and cartridges, you are familiar with their superiority. Ifyou 
haven’t used them, a trial will convince you that you should. 
THE GRAND PRIX—the highest possible honor—was awarded to Winchester 


Guns and Ammunition at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


EVERY GOOD GUN STORE IS A HEADQUARTERS 
FOR WINCHESTER GUNS AND CARTRIDGES 
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MY OREGON RAINBOW 
By W. T. Baldwin 


Winner Second Prize, Rainbow 
Trout, 1914 Contest 


During the season of 1913 my 
wife and I were induced to go 
to Upper Klamath Lake with a 
party of six friends from San 
Francisco. Upon our arrival at 
our destination, Rocky Point, we 
met a Mr. W. H. Cunningham, 
also of San Francisco, who was 
about to embark upon his return 
home after having had a very suc- 
cessful two weeks with the rain- 
bows. Before boarding the launch, 
however, he took us to the camp 
billboard, a large yellow pine tree, 
and proudly pointed to a_ board 
conveying the information that the 
record rainbow for the season of 
1913, to date, was one weighing 
14 pounds, caught by W. H. Cun- 
ningham. Needless to say, there 
were at least eight persons very 
busily engaged for the next two 
weeks in trying to land a larger 
trout than the one caught by Mr. 
Cunningham, but the nearest ap- 
proach to it was a_ 12 pounder 
landed by R. R. Richardson, of 
our party. 

At the end of our vacation we 
started homeward thoroughly con- 
vinced that the 14-pounder must 
have been the largest rainbow in 
the lake, but we all agreed that 
such fishing as afforded by Upper 
Klamath Lake could not be sur- 
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passed, and it was understood that 
we would all make the trip again 
in 1914. 

A year is a long time for eight 
persons to remain all of the same 
mind, so August 1, 1914, saw only 
two of the eight, my wife and 
myself, headed for Rocky Point. 
We made the trip by automobile 
this year, it being about a 400- 
mile drive from our home at Oro- 
ville, Cal., and after an enjoyable 
trip through the northeastern por- 
tion of California and the south- 
eastern part of Oregon we landed 
at Rocky Point the fifth day out. 

Rocky Point is a camp owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. €. L. Willson, 
and is a part of the Government 
camp grounds known as Recrea- 
tion Camp, being about one mile 
from Harriman Lodge on Pelican 
Bay of the Upper Klamath Lake. 

After greetings all around, I 
sauntered over to the pine tree 
for information on the subject of 
1ecord catches. I found that the 
14 pounder of 1913 was still at 
the top, but that Mr, Cunningham 
had again been there and had left 
with a 13%4-pound rainbow for 
the 1914 record up to that time. 
Well, I thought, if Cunningham 
couldn’t beat 14 pounds, then it 
was useless for me to try, so I 
fished along with never a thought 
of trying to beat the record, for 
my wife and I were bringing in 
nice catches every day which 
would average about 5 pounds 
apiece. 





One day, in conversation with 
Mr. W. K. Gray, the guide em 
ployed by the Wilisons. I told him 
that some day when he was not 
engaged with “tenderfeet’’ I would 
like to have a try for rainbow at 
the mouth of Williamson River, 
which was about eight miles from 
Rocky Point. 

Thus on Friday morning, Au 
gust 14th, just as the great red 
disk of the rising sun peeped over 
the eastern range of mountains, 
my wife, Gray and I left Rocky 
Point by rowboat propelled by an 
outboard motor, bound for Wil- 
liamson River. One and _ three 
quarter hours of delightful boat 
ing over the mirror-like surface 
of the lake, surrounded by the 
vnsurpassable scenic beauty of 
the Cascades, brought us to the 
mouth of the noted river. My 
wife and I lost no time in drop 
ping our lines astern. She opened 
the game by landing a 5-pounder 
and then one weighing 4% 
pounds, whereupon I was chaffed 
upon my lack of skill, I was en 
tering into a lengthy explanation 
of my system of passing up the 
small fish, when, ZIP! my _ line 
tauted and my rod went almost 
double. 

Mr. Gray, accustomed to an oc- 
casional snag, stopped the _ boat. 
“That must be a snag, ” said he. 

“No,” I said, “that was a strike 
and a dandy, but whatever it is 
it seems immovable.’ 

The fish hung a dead weight, 
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sulking. Standing up, I held a 
steady strain to the limit of the 
rod and line. Presently the great 
fish charged toward the boat and 
broke water, then the action be- 
came fast and furious. , 
“That’s the record fish,” “Don’t 
lose him,” “He’s good for nearly 
thirty pounds,” and similar excla 
mations came from my wife and 
Mr. Gray, but I was too busy ma- 
nipulating that Abbey, and Imbrie 
reel: to notice anything but the 
fight that I had on hand. 
Circling the boat a number of 


times in its mad rush for free 
dom, this mighty rainbow was 
certainly a sight never to be for- 
gotten. : 

After what seemed an_ inter- 
minable time, I eventually suc- 
ceeded in leading this beautiful 
big fish into the net and it was 
landed. 


Mr. Gray took the time and re- 
ported 33%, minutes’ time re- 
quired to conquer Mr, Fish. 

My rod was a 5-0z. Heddon 
Dowagiac casting-rod. Kingfisher 
line, and a No. 3 spoon for lure. 
Abbey and Imbrie quadruple reel. 

There was no use trying to fish 
any more, aS we were all three 
too excited to do anything but talk 
of the fish and feast our eyes 
upon it, so we unanimously agreed 
that luncheon would be in order. 

Just as we started for the 
shore a launch containing Messrs. 
3rown and Mack, and their wives, 
of Klamath Falls, hove in sight 
and we motioned for them to 
come alongside, and we asked them 
if they had scales with which to 
weigh our fish, Mr. Gray having 
had his scales dropped overboard 
by some excited fishermen the pre 
ceding day. They had no scales 
but after looking at the fish, tak- 
ing a picture of it, and congratu 
lating me upon the catch, we sepa 
rated. 

We enjoyed a luncheon on the 
bank of the river, cooking a part 








go 


of one of the fish that my wife 
caught, and, while eating, Mr. 
3ishop and family came along, 


and he also took a picture of the 
fish. 

After trying our luck again and 
meeting with only fair success, we 
started homeward. We had not 
gone very far upon our return 
when we discerned Messrs. Brown 
and Mack coming toward us. 
They had gone back to their camp, 
about eight miles, making a six- 
teen-mile trip, procured scales and 
were returning with them. Gray, 
Brown and Mack weighed the fish 
and announced that it tipped the 
scales at 22 pounds. 

Our return was quite a trium- 
phal procession, as the news of 
our catch had been spread, and 
every boat that we met contained 
people who wanted to have a look 
at the fish. 

The next day I sent the fish to 
Mr. J. B. Chambers, of the “Gun 
Store,” at Klamath Falls, and he 
put it in pickle for display in his 
window. 

I am looking forward with 
leasure to my 1915 trip to the 
ake, but I do not expect to equal 
my catch of 1914. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 

Second Prize Rainbow Trout, 
1914 Prize Fishing Contest. 


Field and Stream 


Weight—22 pounds. 

Length—33 1/3 inches. 

Girth—21%% inches. 

Caught—August 14, 1914. 

Where caught—Upper Klamath 
Lake, Oregon. f 

Rod—Heddon Dowagiac. 

Reel—Abbey and Imbrie quad- 
ruple. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—W. K. Gray spoon. 








A WISE OLD BASS FROM OWL 
CREEK 


By Harry J. Staunton 


Winner Fourth Prize, Smallmouth 
Bass—Class B, 1914 Contest 


On Saturday evening, August 
8th, Harry McCullough, George 
Gueulette and the writer decided 
to go up West Owl Creek, camp 


for the night and try our luck 
fishing in the morning. My excuse 
for fishing on Sunday is that I 
can’t get away any other time. 
Arriving at a point about five 
miles from Mt. Vernon, we put up 
a shelter of willows and brush and 
after starting a fire turned in for 
the night. George and I were 
awakened shortly before daylight 
by Harry, who swore that he 
wouldn’t stay another night in that 
country; that he had heard all 
sorts of howls and growls and 
had not batted an eye all night. 
After a lunch and pot of hot 
coffee, we assembled our rods and 
started for the creek, it being then 
a little after daylight. Leaving 
the others fishing opposite camp, I 
went around a bend in the creek 
about a hundred yards below them 
to a deep pool at the foot of a 
rifle, and tying on a Heddon wig- 
gler started to cast. That wig- 
gler was the subject of a good 
many remarks the evening before, 
George saying that he did not see 
why I brought that thing along, 
that there were no sharks in these 
waters and no fish in its right 
mind would grab such a_ looking 
cbject as that, anyway. Neverthe 
less, when the post-office opened 
on Monday morning, George had 
an order on its way to Heddon 
Bros. for a wiggler. The creek 
at that point is about 75 to 80 feet 
wide and on the opposite side is 
a sycamore tree that was washed 
into the creek during high water. 
My first cast was over the roots 
(which are under water) at that 
tree, and as I started to reel in 
my bait it caught on a twig, and 
as I shook it loose I caught a 
glimpse of the side and tail of 
something that looked to me like 
a whale. Hurriedly reeling in my 
bait, I made a second cast over 
the same spot and my bait was no 
more than six inches under water, 
when I felt a terrific jerk. 
pulled as hard as I thought my 
rod and line would stand, for 
knew if he got among those snags 
church would be out, as I had an 
experience of that kind in the 
early part of June. He did not 


give me long to think it over, as 
he tried to bite a hole in the sky 
and throw all the water out of 
the creek at the same time. As 
he came down, by a hard pull, I 
brought him clear of the snags. 

I read somewhere to “keep cool 





and let the fish get excited,” but 
I think that is easier said than 
done. While he was churning 
and boiling the water and cutting 
up all sorts of capers, down the 
creek came George and Harry in 
an awful hurry, asking what was 
the trouble and why I had yelled 
so leud for help. 

“Wold to him,” shouted Harry, 
“there’s your prize: fish!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘He’s 
but not here.” . 

All of a sudden he took a notion 
for my side of the creek, my line 
slacked, and I thought I had lost him. 
Running up the bank and reeling in 
slack as fast as I could when I felt 
my line tighten, and looking down 
there was my black beauty not 
five feet from the bank in about 
two feet of water. evidently 
did not look good to him for he 
started on a mad rush for the op- 
posite side, but by hard pressure I 
succeeded in stopping him when 
about in the middle of the creek, 
and there he sulked, staying in 
that spot without moving for fully 
a minute. Reeling in line as I 
went, I waded out about up to 
my hips when he started again, 
going up stream. 

After a run of about twenty feet 
he stopped and slowly came my 
way, and when about ten feet from 
me he gave two or three flops, 
turned on his side and gave up the 
fight. By getting my fingers in 
his gills and thumb in his mouth 
I succeded in lifting him from the 
water and only ran four hooks in 
my hand, though I did not notice 
that until I got him out of the wa 
ter. Harry said it was 4.20 when 
I left the camp, and as it was then 
4.45, it took me about twenty 
minutes from the time he struck 
the bait till landed. I tried to 
persuade the boys to come to town 
with me to have him weighed and 
measured, but it would have taken 
old Satan himself to have got those 
fellows away from that pool. Tak- 
ing my fish I started for town. On 
reaching a point about a mile below 
camp I met A. Silcott, F. Rollins 
and a gentleman by name of Rine- 
hart fishing, and after considerable 
begging and coaxing induced Mr. 
Silcott, who had come up in his 
automobile, to bring me to town. 
Arriving in Mt. Vernon, we 
aroused Mr. Warren Davis and 
Mr. ay Mahaffey, two members 
of our Fish and Game Club, the 
last named gentleman biting an 
amber pipe stem in two while 
looking at the fish, and finding 
Seiler’s mcat market open had Mr. 
Seiler weigh and measure the fish 
on tested scales, in the presence 
of Davis, Mahaffey and myself. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record 
—Fourth Prize, Small-Mouth Bass, 
Class B, 1914 Prize Fishing Con- 
test. 

Weight—5 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Length—22'% in. 

Girth—16 in. 

Caught—August 9, 1914. 

Where Caught—Owl 
Ohio. 

Rod—Faultless steel casting. 

Reel—South Bend Anto-Back- 
Lash. 

Line—Cuttyhunk No. 9. 

Lure—Heddon Wiggler. 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contain something of great value to hunters, 


trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 


month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 
You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely 

free. It tells you all about our school and the most 

fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 

you how you can learn to become an expert FREE 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 


your own home—during your spare be f COUPON 
re 








time. You need this book and it costs 
you absolutely nothing. Merely Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy 





send in the free coupon. Write for it 
today—it is free—we will also send you the fam- 
ous Taxidermy Magazine and hundreds of 1728 Elwood Bldg, 
letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— Omaha, Neb. 
now—immediately—before you lay aside the ‘ 
paper. Gentlemen:—Please send 
NORTHWESTERN me your new book on Taxi 
axi- 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY dermy and the Taxidermy 
1728 Elwood Building Magazine, also full particulars 
OMAHA, NEB. 


of your special offer. All Free and 
prepaid. No obligations on me 
“Aa school for sportsmen whatsoever. 
bv sportsmen.*’ 





Name 





Address 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


























BUILDING A SPLIT BAMBOO 
FLY ROD 


By George Parker Holden, M.D. 
Part VII 

We emphasize at once our 
hearty agreement with the plan 
advocated by Mr. Henry P. Wells 
of fitting to the rod an independ 
ent grasp, chiefly for its value in 
preventing the rod from becoming 
permanently set or bent under un- 
usually severe strain of casting or 
the playing of a large fish. With 
this arrangement, the whole rod 
may be rotated at the handgrasp 
ferrule, so that it may be used 
with the guides either underneath 
or on the upper surface, the reel 
always remaining seated properly, 
on the underside of the reelseat; 
and strain is thus transferred al 
ternatingly from one side of the 
rod to the other. 

A rod so built is increased in 
weight to the extent of the added 
pair of ferules which are neces- 
sary for the seating. of the butt- 
joint within the handgrasp—per- 
haps three quarters of an ounce. 
But it is weight in a good place; 
and, furthermore, this may be off- 
set by the use of the extremely 
light, yet very serviceable, fiy-rod 
reels that are available to-day, and 
by dispensing with the solid metal 
reelseat in favor of simple reel- 
bands. A metal reelseat is alto- 
gether unnecessary in the rod 
adapted for fly- and lighter bait- 
fishing. 

We prefer not only the specially 
shaped and independent grasp, but 
we prefer it made of our common 
red cedar, rather than in cork— 
and, by the way, the cork kind is 
obtainable from the tackle-dealer 
in a finished state and variety of 
patterns. The cedar grasp is very 
light, is easily worked into shape. 
is of a pleasing color, takes a 
beautiful polish and does not show 
soil after use. 

The pattern of handgrasp that 
we shall illustrate seems best fitted 
to the hand of any with which the 
author has had experience, and 
we shall, therefore, be at some 


pains to give its exact dimensions, 
and to explain just how it, with 
the reelseat, is built from one 
piece of wood. 

You should, some months pre- 
viously, have gone to the woods 
and chopped down a small cedar 
tree, which you had ripped into 
1%-inch boards, and which have 
since then been seasoning against 
the time when you would be ready 
to make use of them. Your grasp 
you now proceed to carve out of a 
piece of this cedar, 1% inches 
square and 101% inches long. 

The first thing to do is to bore 
a hole in the end that is to re- 
ceive the female or socket fer- 
rule, before any attempt is made at 
shaping. The ferrule size at the 
grasp, for a ten foot rod, is 7/16 
inch, but the hole must receive the 
outside ferrule, and its outside di- 
ameter is 15/32 inch. You will 
need for this job a drill-bit, which 
you can obtain with a square 
shank for use in a brace, in this 
diameter; the wood-boring bits 
are more coarsely graded in size 
than are drill bits. For the nine- 
foot rod the handgrasp ferrule is 
3% inch. and you want a 13/32 
inch drill-bit for boring. 

Place the piece of cedar in the 
vise at such an angle that will 
enable you to sight conveniently 
along the bit as you bore; and 
bore slowly and as straight down 
the center as possible, to the re 
quired depth. 








Fig a 


THE HANDGRASP 


You want to find out just how 
nearly you have succeeded in ac- 
curately centering the hole. To 
do this, take your butt-joint, wind- 
ing the end with thread, if neces 
sary for a snug fit—or any 
straight stick that will serve, and 
thrust this into the cedar block, to 
the full depth of the boring. Now 
sight along your joint or stick 
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S WORKSHOP 


and see if you have a_ proper 
alignment with the grasp. Most 
likely you will find that the prcs 
ent condition of affairs is as rep-- 
resented in Fig. 1—you have quite 
a decided angular deflection be 
tween joint and grasp, despite all 
your care to bore that hole 
straight. In order to correct this 
by centering the joint in its socket, 
you must plane off the cedar block 
to one inch square, in the manner 
indicated by the dotted side lines 
of the illustration. You then sight 
up along another of the surfaces 
of the block, adjoining the sur- 
face first marked as shown, and 
plane again to straighten up the 
other two sides. Now your hole 
is centered, and grasp will line 
with rod, in all positions. 

Withdraw the joint and you are 
ready to shape up your grasp. Cut 
a pattern out of cardboard or stiff 
paper to conform with the dia 
gram Fig. 2; the diameters are as 
follows, to which you can gauge 
the finished grasp with a pair of 
calipers: B, 1 inc C.. %3 
1 1/32; E, 11/16; F, %. Dis 
tances are: A-G, 10% _ inches; 
A-B, %; B-C, %: C-D, 1%; DE, 
2%, and F-G, 3%. Lay this pat- 
tern on two opposite faces of the 
cedar block and trace the outline 
in pencil. Place the block in the 
vise and cut away the wood with 
a chisel, from A to F, down to 
the penciled lines. Then trace 
the outline on the two remaining 
surfaces, and cut away similarly. 
Next saw down the part from F 
to G to a full % inch square. 
You now have the whole thing in 
the square 

Take your dick knife and whit- 
tle away the corners equally. till 
the whole grasp is reduced from 
the square to an octagonal shape 
on cross-section. We next seat the 
female ferrule. 

Before cementing this, get a 
winding taper or check that fits 
nicely over the ferrule and up 
against its welt; fit this over the 
thin edge of the wood, around the 
mouth of the hole in the grasp 
mortising it in flush with the 
wood by filing a recess to receive 
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OUGH and trail-proof as a moosehide moccasin—and much 
easier on “civilized feet.”” Heavy enough to stand the 
stab of snags and the rasp of rocky roads—but not stiff 
=A enough to chafe or tire you: Water shedding, too— 
, in Cutter Boots properly cared for, you can slosh 
all day through swamp or snow, yet come to 
3 camp dry footed. What more can you ‘ait . 
52 ask of footgear, you who hunt or hike, 
heeding the Red Gods’ call? 


’ 


Made—by hand—of the finest tan 
and black chrome leather, by ‘‘old 
time’’ boot makers who take real 
pride in their work and neverskimp , 
or slight the smallest detail. Mod- 
ern, high-speed methods aren’t care- 
ful enough for Cutter quality. Bet- § 

<< \, ter dealers carry Cutter’s. } 

_—= The Cutter Book of Boots comes 

< free on re Write for it. 


"A.A. Cutter Co. 


Box10 Eau Claire, Wis. | 
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Fig 2 
HANDGRASP AND REEL SEAT 


it. and cement it in position. This 


will prevent splitting of the 
wood as you force the ferrule 
home. 


You can now melt some cement, 
spread it evenly over the whole 
outside of the ferrule up to the 
welt, as you hold it over the flame 
with a small pair of pliers, taking 
pains the while not to get any 
inside; then thrust it into its hole, 
and by pushing down hard against 
the floor or up against the solid 
workbench or doorjamb, using 
your whole weight, force it home 
quickly. 

Great care should be taken to 
have the hole positively accom- 
modate the ferrule, though snugly, 
making use of a round or rat-tail 
file to enlarge the boring, if nec- 
essary to this end. The ferrule 
expands a bit on heating, and if 
the hole be too small the ferule 

will stick before being thrust the 
whole distance down into the 
grasp. Meanwhile the cement has 
cooled and thickened and the only 
way that vou can now remove the 
ferrule without danger of injury 
is to split off the grasp, making it 
necessary to begin all over again 
on a new one. Be encouraged, 
however, in your perseverance to 
have the grasp right, by the knowl 
edge that one grasp can be used 
for several different rods for the 
use of one angler. 

Finally, round up the whole 
with the convex surface of a 
wood-hasp or a coarse file, fol 
lowed by No. 2 and then No. 1 
sond4paper; mount the reel-bands 
and fit the butt-cap. 

The German-silver. butt-cap and 
reel bands selected by the author 
pre ™% inch, and were obtained 
from The T. H. Chubb Rod Com 
pany, of Post Mills, Vt., at a total 
cost of forty six cents. Before 
ccmenting on the cap file a flat 
s‘rface on what you have deter- 
mined by the line-up shall be the 
recl side of the grasp, in order to 
seat the reel securely. 


VARNISHING AND FINISHING 


A good rod varnish has a maxi- 
mum degree of elasticity and 
forms an efficient protecting coat 
against moisture. A varnish that 
dries too hard will soon crack un- 
der the flexion of the rod. The 
specifications are met in any of 
the best brands of spar varnish, 
such as “Valspar.” 

Varnishing should always be 
done in dry weather, preferably on 
a clear, snappy day, or a warm 
day with a little humidity, indoors, 
in a room whose air is as free as 
possible from floating dust-par- 
ticles. A small camel’s- or ox-hair 
brush, like we used for gluing 
(the same will do, if it was thor- 


oughly washed out) suits our pres- 
ent purpose, likewise. 

The author applies the first 
windings and initial coat of var 
nish soon after the joints are 
glued up and dry. No attempt is 
then made to flow it on, but care 
is taken to have it thoroughly 


brushed into and around all of the. 


silk-windings, using short strokes 
of the brush in all directions. To 
insure a good flow, have the var- 
nish warm while in use, by stand- 
ing its container in hot water. A 
second application includes’ only 
the solid * windings about the 
guides, ferrule-ends, etc. Two ad- 
ditional coats, covering. all, are 
now flowed on carefully and even- 
ly by brushing in long strokes 
lengthwise of joints.- We now 
have the silk sufficiently protected 
to permit of rubbing down the 
varnish without injury to the 
windings. This we now proceed 
to do, lightly and cautiously the 
first time and with inereasing. vig- 
or after each of the two er three 
following coats. 

To rub down, ‘use powdered rot 
ten stone—from drug- or paint- 
store-—on a soft rag wet. with cold 
water; this makes a fine brown 
mud ‘with which you, scrub the 
ioints lengthwise. Whéne thé tub- 
bing is completed, rinse ‘the: foint 
thoroughly with cold _  watefy 
squeezed out of a. small, fine 
sponge, and complete the cleansing 
by wiping with the sponge, damp. 
Then swish the joint a few times 
in the air to dry it. 

In fin'shing the handgrasp, fol- 
low the filing by sandpapering— 
No. 1 paper, then No. 0—rotating 
the grasp forcibly between a fold 
of the paper held tightly in the 
palm of the left hand. After a 
good, smooth surface is obtained, 
apply water with the sponge, to 
raise the grain; when dry, make a 
second application of sandpaper 
and elbow-grease; now give two 
coats of varnish;‘ rub down with 
powdered pumice stone and water; 
apply a third coat of varnish; rub 
with the wet rotten-stone or with 
linseed oil and rotten-stone; give 
it a fourth, last coat of varnish, 
verv lightly 

For the last fin’shing touches. 
on both joints and handgrasp, rub 
with an old . buckskin gleve or 
piece of chamois skin. then wigh 
an old silk handkerchief;. and, 
conclusion, apply as mtch hand. 
friction with the base of your 
palm as your inclinations and per- 
severance will allow. The final 
result is that you have produced a 
smooth, mirror-like finish on all, 
that is not dulled by handling of 
the rod and whose luster is very 


durable. 
Tue Enp. 





VARNISHING RODS 
By Ladd Plumley 


Winter is the time to prepare 
your tackle against the coming of 
another season. The slouchy guy 
leaves’ his rods near a steam pipe, 
where they will contort into angle- 


‘worm spirals and dry into match- 


stick brittleness. Of course, he 
never thinks of varnish, But there 
are others who treasure and 
respect their tackle. Even these 
sometimes forget that a coat of 
protection is needed by a rod just 
as muth as it is needed by an 
angler. 

A hairy “shedding” split bamboo, 
with the wrappings frayed and 
hanging, is a sorrowful object to 
the eyes of the neat fisherman. 
And when a rod has been neglected 
to the ragged condition, you can 
Let dollars to doughnuts that if the 
careless one gets caught out in a 
heavy rain the bamboo strips will 
haye a tendency to separate as if 
they were the ribs of an opened 
cmbeelia. 

There are many. anglers who 
send their rods each winter to a 
tackle shop and have them looked 
ever and varnished. But there are 
independent others, perhaps with 
lighter pocketbooks, who enjoy the 
winter angling pleasures that come 
from overhauling rods and other 
tackle. The pleasant pottering 


-with tackle can never be looked 


upon. other than as “off-season fish- 
ing.” I defy a fellow, of a winter’s 
night, to rummage out his rods 
and handle them without remem- 
brances of woodsy days which 
chase every care away as a brown 
trout chases minnows at the tails 
of the pools. 

Coach varnish has been recom- 
mended for rods. But it is a 
tediously-drying varnish and for 
myself E connet find that it is any 
better than the excellent stander- 
eff of moisture called “spar.” And 
good spar varnish will harden 
“dust-proof” in forty-eight hours. 
Of course, however, it should not 
ke handled fer a much longer time. 

For varnishing your rods you 
will need a flat, fairly stiff and not 
too-narrow_ brush. hree-quarters 
of an inch wide is about right. 
But before the rod is varnished it 
should be carefully cleaned. I use 
a soft cloth dipped in naphtha and 
go over the joints, so as to remove 
every hint of dirt. Then the joints 
should be wiped with a _ cloth 
dipped in thin oil. And, before 
the varnish is applied, the rod 
should be wiped perfectly dry with 
a clean rag. 

You should choose a place to 
hang up the joints while they are 
drying. Those of us who live in 
apartments have little choice. I 
stretch a cord from nails in the 
eae moulding in my bedroom. 
ncidentally, I can mention, that 
the orders are, “No sweeping or 
dusting for three days.” When I 
lived in the country I hung my 
varnished joints in a _ carriage 
house. 

Do not use too much varnish. 
Better two- coats at an interval of 
a week or so than one over-heavy 
coat, I give my own rods two thin 
coats every winter. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





There are no game laws for those 
who hunt with a 


KODAK 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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PACK A ‘TRAP IN 
YOUR BAG 


A Du Pont Hand Trap and a few 
clay targets will fit nicely into your shooting 
or vacation grip. Take one along this 
year. Practice up during the idle moments 
incamp. Improve your eye and aim. 


The Hand Trap 


is a practical, portable, simple device 
that throws a variety of targets, from 
easy grounders to the most diff- 
cult teasers. It weighs only 
seven p unds, folds up easy to 
pack and furnishes unlimited 
fun. John D. Burnham says 
the Hand Trap is great practice 
for both beginners and experts. 







$4.00 at your dealer's or sent direct postpaid, 
if he can’t supply you. Write for booklet 55 S. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 




















WILMINGTON - - - . - - - - DELAWARE 
NO FUR, NO FEATHERS SALE OF 
a tate U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 
AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 

Can ruin this Coat. Blood fires The U. S. Government procures best qualities only 
both barrelsatonce. One spots, and the most practical articles partially listed here are 
the other rots, Makes old-time especially adaptable for sportsmen’s purposes, camp 
coat “dei ad bird” pretty quick, and outdoor life: 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF Army Blankets, $3.00, $5.00. Army Khaki Trousers, $1.00, 
Game Pocket prolongs life of | $1.7 
our Coat b s, et Army Sweaters, $4.00. 

oat Dy years, not by a Navy Sweaters, $2.00. Army & Navy Shirts, 70 cents, 
season. No “detachable bag’ Army Leggings, 70 cents, $3.00. $2. 
ee. ae oe —— Army (folding) Cots, $2.40. “Army | & Navy Socks, 10 cents 

ood Proo core “3 Army Canteens, 35 cents. A f di hal 
_e . y errno. Clean | | Army Riding Breeches, $2.00, A ey Cee, S aa 
oe en oe Et $2.75 A, a $3.50 pal 
shows complete line o unting nated vy oes, Dair. 
Clothing and sample of goods, Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
If you want one, write today. | useful articles. Catalogue No. 4 sent on request. 
THE GEM SHIRT CO. | 
525 West riimse boven one || | ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
| 245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 




















The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it 
has stood the test of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, boating, cycling. 
mining, camping and all kinds of 
night work, It is the only lamp 
that is carried on the head which 
can be darkened. Has two kinds 
of lens, one to spread and one to 
concentrate the light. 

One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used. It issosimple that a child can operate it No danger, absolutely safe. 

Sold by all dealers. Insist on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped under 
the generator. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00, Dbl. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents e ° 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, dd ...$1.00 ke C. Kruschke, F 1211 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 











~ All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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PRIZE FISH 


1. A big one caught by W. G. Harding, St. Louis, Mo. 
2.10 Ib. Mackinaw Trout caught with a Bristol Casting Rod by 
@ F. D. Brian, 
3. 6 Ib. Musk-Pike caught by John C. Wolfe, Zanesville, Ohio. 
aa . 4. 4 lb. Bass caught on a Bristol in Osage near Siloam Springs, 
r Arkansas, by Jack Maxwell. 
5. A large catch with a Bristol Rod by Della Glass, Parma, Idaho. 
6. 300 Ib. Jewfish, length 6% feet. Caught cff the coast of Florida 
p by Geo. W. Lyler, Columbus, Ohio. Seven hours to land and 
) I was about as near dead as the fish was, but look at the rod. 
4 7. Lake-of-the-Woods Trout, caught on a Bristol Telescopic Rod by 
G. P. Calvert, Rainey River, Ontario. 





























y The above are only seven of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Prize Fish brought in every year on “BRIS- 
TOL” Steel Fishing Rods. 
To hook a Prize Fish you need a rod with life, snap, 
lightning quickness—that’s “BRISTOL”—without a 
peer or even a serious competitor. 
E To play a Prize Fish until he is ready to land, you 
gs need a rod with pliancy, resiliency, elasticity; one that 
will let the fish run but always keep a tight line— 
that’s “BRISTOL”—none like it. 
To land a Prize Fish you need a rod so sturdy, so 
powerful, so reliable that it is absolutely dependable 
in the life-and-death fight when the fish sees the net— 
‘ TE ae | that’s “BRISTOL” every time. Everyone guaran- 
} : / teed three years. 
j Don’t think it’s unimportant. If you want to “bring 
‘ } in” a prize fish (not merely talk about. the big one you 
2% ; lost)—get a “BRISTOL.” There is a_ special 
“BRISTOL” made for your kind of fishing. A 
“BRISTOL” makes the finest Christmas gift. 


<< 5 Write for Iliustrated Catalogue, Free 


The Horton Mfg. Company 


81 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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‘Steel where steel belongs’’ Shells 
Will make your Fall hunt a success! 


Dee, = 





They have steel reinforcing in the head, placed there to give protection 
to the shooter. : 

Other features of the shell are the perfect, oe primer, giving proper ignition 
to the powder and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; gun wads made of pure elastic felt 
(manufactured by us for this special purpose) which properly confine the gases, improve the 
shot pattern and prevent leading; shot absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish; the firm 
beveled crimp which holds its shape and permits the shell to operate freely in all kinds of 
repeating and automatic guns. 








Peters Quality is just as desirable in the field as in trap shooting. 
Do not be persuaded into trying something ‘‘just as good.’’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches: New York New Orleans San Francisco 


KINGS 
Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart packsane. Jao. Hessian, Major Paul Wolf and over 
30 Commissioned Officers of the Regular Army and National Guard, 











A new gun holder that keeps gun in 
Position for quick, easy grasp when 
shooting from boat. Avoids accidents. 
No chance te shoot hole in boat if gun is 
accidentally discharged. Gun always 
right side up, muzzle away from shooter, —; 
breech protected from water. The 
Universal Gun Brack 
fastens to combing or side of boat with screw clamp. Put 
on or taken offin a second. Has double swivel device—ad- 
justs to any position for right or left hand shooter. Will 
hold any style or size of shotgun. All metal, finished in 
dead grass green enamel. Fully guaranteed. Shipping 





Patented Feb, 20th, 1912 





who saw and used the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually 
Curentes 3 _ oy wil, Saaeeve ont vision and ope whether 
ight 2% Ibs. Price $2.50. Sent upon receipt of price if wi , Revolver or Shotgun. o frame genuine unless stam 
uot at your dealers, Illustrated circular free. ° King. Write at once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


NEW PROCESS SPECIALTY CO., 613 Enterprise Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


tis ie Cleveland, Ohio 
The SMITH 
THE GUN WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Absolutely never shoots loose 


























PRICES: 
$25.00 to $1,000.00 net 


Ask for our art catalog 


The Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 30 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 
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The New U. S. Army Shoe 


“The Perfect 
Model” 


Munson 
Last 







HERMAN’S HERMAN’S 


Allows full play of the foot under a heavy load, is light, snug- 
fitting at the heel, broad across the toes and full over the 
instep. No breaking-in is required. The 500,000 pairs we have 
made for the United States Army drummed sore feet out of 
camp. ‘For all round use,’”” says Horace Kephart, ‘“‘there is 
no better footwear for sportsmen.’’ You can have a pair of 
these perfect shoes from one of cur 4,500 dealers or direct from 
us postpaid for $4.50. Great Christmas present for a sports- 
man. State size and width usually worn. JOS. M. HERMAN 
SHOE CO., 159 Lincoln St., Boston, U. S. A., Dept. 52. 























Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine, who is under a 
nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power ' 
energy, and particularly those who are subject 
to weakness and excessive drains on the nervous 


system, should not fail to send to Winchester 
& Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of H pophos- 
phite Preparations (Est. 57 years), 614 Scokman 
Building, New York, for their free literature on 
Nervousness. 

“T know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”— 
Adolph ‘Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, N. ¥. 

No O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price 
$1.00 Ba box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. 8. 











Make Your Boy Happy 


by giving him this gplensid } Elee- 
tric ¢ Engine and ois months’ sub- 


ZINE. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. — It 
contains just the kind of reading 

ou want your boy to have, 

Slean, inspiring stories. Practi- 
cal and instructive articles. Beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout. 
The Electric Engine runs either forward or backward from 
150 to Se) sereeete, — Safe; easy to operate. A 
toy an: y will go wild over. 

Ben do nly $1. 50and we'll enter your subscription for a8 
months and will forward the Electric Engine , a. 
mail. If you are not more than pleased with th the 
Magazine and Engine we’ll refund your money immediate- 
ly. As to our responsibility we refer youto any bank or 


—) 
HE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
409 Mein Street, Smethport, Pa. 
























The Day’s Reward— 





Home 


Billiards! 


With the smooth balls glistening 
in the early lamp-light—with les- 
sons learned, business done and a 
good meal stowed away—all 
hands are eager for a rousing 
round of carom or pocket billiards. 

One chance shot—a droll remark—a 
hair’s breadth hit—any of these may de- 
cide tonight’s victory! This thrilling 
game puis new blood into hard-worked 
men—and keeps boys home at last! 


Superb Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertibles” and 
“Quick Demountables,” $27 Upward 


Brunswick Home Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Tables, made of beautiful woods, appeal to the 
expert as well as the novice because they are 
scientifically built. 

So don’t confuse them with toys or flimsy 
contraptions. Every Brunswick is a real man’s 
table, though made in sizes to fit in any home. 


Free Trial—Then 10c a Day 





Test any Brunswick in your own home 30 
days free! Then pay us only a small amount 
monthly—as little as 10 cents a day. Our prices 


are low because we are making for thousands— 
now $27 upward. 


5 ° ° 
Playing Outfit Given 
Hand-tapered Cues, Balls, Rack, Markers, expert 
Book of 49 nee, etc.—a complete high-class Playing 
Outfit included free. 
vow see these handsome tables in actual colors and 
get full details in our famous book—"“ Billiards—The 
Home Magnet.’’? The coupon or a postal brings it 
Sree postpaid. Send today. 


rails Mitte icy ae stllittacE stele) a bast 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 18 Y, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free postpaid your color-book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your free trial offer. 
| TEE Le ETT eT eT ETT Pe reer TT TT 


PL ys 4005-0049 405640005 5500 benbaekaetie 
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Du Pont 
Rifle Powders 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 10 
For .280 Ross, .30 Adolph, and similar cartridges. 
Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 15 


(Progressive) 
For .30 Springfield, .280 Ross, and similar car- 
tridges. 


Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 18 : 


(Progressive) 
For .30/30, .32 Special, .32/40, etc. 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 19 


For .30/30 Winchester, .30/40 Government, and 
similar cartridges. 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 20 


For .30 Springfield, .22 Savage H. P., .25 Reming- 
ton, and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 21 


For Remington Auto Loader, .30/30 and .303 
Savage, and similar c artridges. 


Du Pont Gallery Rifle Powder 
No. 75 


(Marksman) 
For reduced and gallery charges in high power 
rifles. 


Du Pont Sporting Rifle Powder 
No. 80 


For .25/20, .32/20, and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont No. 1 Rifle 


For black powder rifles. 
Schuetzen 


For 200 yd. target rifles. 


RSQ 


For revolvers and automatic pistols, 





Rifle Smokeless Division 
E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
AND CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 




















oor wear. 


yielding to ¢t 





ter how rough 


$15.00 per pair. 


— height. 


Factory A 








WIND DdWOD LSAU-LLNV 


TOUOD. 


“Never-Lea 
BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 
Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light 3 
i é feet. 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 


Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip ““wa- 
tershed” seam (patent applied 
for) which holds tight aid 
keeps the water out. Made of 
(black) chrome, flexible cow- 
ide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to 


Worn by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, “‘hikers,"* trap- 
cr skiers, surveyors, etc. 


jmp book showing our com- 
plete line. Free on request. 


Ne 
WATERSHED SEAM 


KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of metal free from RUST. 


*“Corol”’ 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 
Trial tube 10 cents, large tube 15 cents, 1{- 
pint can 35 cents, 4-pint 75 cents. If your 
dealer does not hand 

dealer's name. 


COROL COMPANY 
1438 Fisher Building, Chicago 


9 nae 


Famous 






























the ground. 





Mads to your 


ver-Rip 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 












le it write us direct with 


Dealers write in for our special fall inducement. 














K -- 9 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber, Fits 
perfectly, Can’t rub or 
webbing. Ask your dealer, and if he will not supply 
you with Mizpah Jock No. 44, 8nd us Zéc. in stamps 
and waist measurement and we will send by mail, 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. 


Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 


Welt-bound webbing 


chafe. Finest quality elastic 
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Make Them Yourself 


Next time you go out 
with your gun you can make 
three simple tests that prove the 
quality of shot-gun shells. 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 
(Winners of 1915 Grand American Handicap) 





These tests are described in our 
booklet, “How to Test Shells,” which 
will be sent on request. They are 
final proofs of primer strength, speed, 
waterproofing, penetration, and 
uniformity of pattern. 


Write your name and address and the 
address of the store where you buy shells 
along the margin of this advertisement. 
Return to us and we will send you an 
order on your dealer for three free Black 
Shells for making the tests. 


Write Today for the Test Material 


United States Cartridge Company 
2263 Trinity Building New York 


NATIONAL LEAD CoMPANy, General Selling Agents 
Also Jonn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
UnrrTep Leap Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
Leap Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 
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‘Nature 


of a book.” 

























Nature Lover 


Will find here the one work he hhs long sought 
—a Natural History _ illustr ated entirely from 


actual photographs. There are over 2,000 plates, 
many in full color, showing bi rds, beasts, fishes, 
insects, in ‘their actual haunts. <A _ vivid story- 


telling text follows the pictures. You will be de- 
lighted with it—so will your growing boy or girl. 
Every home needs a good Natural History. Now 
you have a chance to get the best—the famous 


STANDARD 
NATURAL HISTORY 


At a Low Clearance Price 


After selling a very large edition at the regular 
subscription prices we have on hand a few sets in 
our stock-room which we must clear out at once. 
So we are offering them at practically HALF 
PRICE, and on the easiest of payments. The 
former prices were $28 and $35, but these few 
sets = go to first-comers for: $16.50 in the 
buckram and $19.50 in the half-leather binding. 
An unequalled opportunity to get a famous work 
at the lowest price ever offered. We send the 


Whole Set on Approval 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us 
the Approval Coupon below. It will not obl.gate 
you in any way, but it will bring to your home, 
prepaid, the entire set of 5 superb volumes with 
their hundreds of photographs and color plates for 
your personal examination. If you are not pleased 
—return them. If you like them, a dollar pay- 
ment will keep them. And for go od measure we 
will also send an 


Art Portfolio FREE 


An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and 
Fishes, done by noted artists in life colors—40 
separate plates—re: acy for framing for den or office, 
or fine as a gift—will be included free. This offer 
is positively limited be the few sets in our stock- 
room. Write TO-DAY! No risk or expense. 


——— — — APPROVAL COUPON —- —- —--—- -=— 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, F. & 8. 11-15 
44 


E. 23rd St., New York. 


Please send me on approval, at your expense, the 5-volume 
set of Standard Library of Natural History in special buckram 
binding. If satisfactory, I agree to pay you $1.00 within five 
days, and $2.00 a month until the special price of $16.50 is 
paid.* If I do not wish to keep the books I shall notify you 
and hold them subject to your order. Also send free, the 


Art Portfolio of Birds and Fishes. 


We recommend it. To obtain it change $16.50 to $19.5 
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bound in the covers 


QOOUPATIOR ..ccccccccrvccsccccvescccescccccccecscores 
*Most readers prefer the fine three-quarter leather binding. 
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And all goods for Fall and Winter Sports are 
described and illustrated in our 280 page 
Catalogue, No. 69F, mailed on receipt of 
5 cents to partly cover postage. 


Ask for list of odd and second hand guns 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302 and 304 Broadway New York 
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=)/ You’ve Got to Have a Compass! 


Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family to remove every avoidable danger 
from his woodland trail. Men who have been lost and been fortunate enough to come 
through alive—and everyone doesn’t have that luck—unhesitatingly agree it was the most 
harrowing experience possible. A reliable compass and a map will effectively prevent you 
from ever finding yourself “up against it” in this way. A compass alone plus a little 
common sense, will cnable you to travel in a straight line and avoid the travelling in circles 
which has worn down so many unfortunates. 

Appreciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low price, we have 
very carefully gone over the various types on the market and selected the ‘“Leedawl” 
compass, shown here. This is made by the Taylor Instrument Company and is the result 
of over half a century’s experience in the making of absolutely accurate scientific 
instruments. 









—And Hardly Less Indispensable is Field and Stream 


Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field and 
Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere of 


God’s outdoors! 
And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft—the “how 
to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that will make 
your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little “dodges” 
\ and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut 


\ 


J 
Nov. by which you may apply them this year! 

: Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught 
Field Me a prize-winner last year and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! 
and Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last year’s winners 
Stream, now running and find out what you missed. 


$31 4th Ave. 


N. ¥. City. We want to get acquainted with you ! 


We want you to read FIELD AND STREAM regularly during 
Gent! ' 1916, for we know that once you “get the habit,” we couldn’t 
‘et ook find $1.75 » pay you to miss it another year. 
f -ncsosec in $1.76 Both the manufacturer’s and FIELD AND STREAM’S 
a = send a Leed- > guarantee stand back of the “Leedawl.” This compass 
aw S ompass and Field \. sells for One Dollar in the stores, but by purchasing 
and Stream for one year to them in large lots we are able to offer the “T.eedawl” 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM 
rr Peewee rc $1.75 
Or will send you a compass, absolutely free, if This Fellow Consult 
you send in two subscriptions (your own and our “Where to Go” 
one other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. Dept. 
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(Write very plainly) 
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HE .250-3000 Savage is now being used on 
big game during the open season for the first 
time. 

Already the most enthusiastic reports are coming in. 

The .22 Savage Hi-Power, “‘the finest deer rifle 
in the world”, paved the way for it 

The experts who tested its wonderful accuracy 
and ranked it with the New Springfield predicted it. 

The forest rangers who used it on bear, wolves 
and other predatory animals during the summer 
predicted it. 

The peace officers who used it on Mexican bandits 
to protect the Texas border prgdicted it. 

But the results have outrun the predictions. 

The .250-3000 Savage is now proving every day 
that you can make more hits on game with it than 
with any other rifle— because it is more accurate, be- 
cause its trajectory is flatter (no under- or over-shoot- 





Every Fair Hit A Clean Kill! 


ing), and its 
recoil is so light. 
And every fair hit 
means a clean kill—a paralyzing, ex- 
plosiveknockout punch. Experts say 
‘about twice the killing power of the .22 Savage Hi- 
Power. which has killed the biggest American game. 
Take this rifle with you and give yourself a fair ce. 


You'll be you did. 
In details and finish the .250-3000 Savage equals the ex- 


pensive European rifles, which it totally outclasses in symmetry, 





hes Tabedown pattern ; 22 inch tapered round hi- pressure steel 
barrel with integral front sight base; checked extra ‘full pistol 
grip stock and forearm; checked trigger and corrugated st 
butt-plate; weight 7 pounds; price $30. Cartnd with 
soft nose or full metal cased bullets $4.20 per hundred, Write 
us for particulars. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO. . 
2411 SAVAGE AVE. UTICA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Spoi 
‘Rifles: Siutomaile Pistols and A tention ~~ 


.250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE 























AGrand Prize 


for Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder has been 
award@d the Hercules 
Powder Co. at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, 
Buy shells loaded with 
Infallible. 

Write for our booklet 
called “Trapshooting.” 
It is worth reading. 


Address 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
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Your New Gun 


AVE you ever bought anything, and always afterwards had an 
indefinable feeling of wonder whether it wouldn’t have been 
better if you had selected something a little different? 

The very-first time you go out among your friends with a Fox 
Gun, you will have a mighty comfortable feeling that your selection 
was right. 

‘or Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt only voiced the sentiments 
of the best informed gunners in. the world, when he said about the 
Fox—*‘No better gun was ever made.”’ 

, Every Fox made, from $25 to $1000, is absolutely guaranteed 
or life. 

Examine a Fox at your dealer’s, and write for handsome new 
catalog to-day. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 North 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUN 
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BAKER SINGLE BARREL TRAP GUN 
WINS AGAIN 


At Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17th, Frank S. Wright wins ATLANTIC CiTY TROPHY, 148x 150. Mr. Wright's 
_ score on whole program 


489 x 500. 








The Quality Gun 
The choice of critical shooters 
Send for descriptive circular 
BAKER GUN & FORGING CO. - Batavia, N. Y. 


-~— es 














The Ducks aa | FOR A 
and Geese | 

are Flying 
South. 


Warm and heavy clothing and proper foot \ hi a Hard Wood 


gear for lying outin a battery or blind. Light aot Cer 
and warm clothing and proper foot gear for - =) ! Mission Finish 
snow tracking and snow shoeing in the cold ne SS 
North. 


Every kind of Camp Equipment, Tents, Cooking 

Outfits, Quilts, Sleeping Bags, Camp Furniture, 

Clothing, Footwear, etc.,that are absolutely essen- 

tial for the Fall and Winter outing. Our twenty- 

per ae ange experience in the manufacture and 
sale of the scores of necessary articles have taught ° ° . 

us what to recommend and what to avoid. Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Our Information Bureau has on file the names ; 

of Guides whom we have investigated and of Width, 28 inches 

goed camping places in every part of the countsy. If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 


Send for catalog F, showing and describ- Catalog. 
ing equipment for all sorts of outdoor life. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. Ot 
311 Broadway New York ||| THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 521 Broadway, New York 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 


“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 
Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 


We can still supply Damascus and Twist Bands at regular prices. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 
Lock Box 700. ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. Established 1853. 
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trap spring quick MK V\ 
and hold hard—it gets the pelt. ‘\ 

3-in-One prevents rusting, clogging, 
slow action. Also, the faintly delicate 
odor of 


3-in-One oil 


is very attractive to fur bearing ani- 
lm mals—seems to draw them better 


Mthan bait. This is attested by ex- |\\\|' 


Mtheir profit. 3-in-One also keeps 
guns and knives fromrusting—makes */ 


boots, belts and leather equipment af 


soft, pliable. 


Don’t go trapping without 3-in-One! Sold 
in sporting goods stores, hardware, 2 
and general stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25c; 80z., (V2 pt.) 50c. Alsoin Non-Leak 
Handy Oil Can—just fits the hip pocket 
—3% oz., 25c. you cannot find 
these cans with your dealer, we will 
send one by parcel post, full of 
3-in-One for 30c. 
FREE-—A generous sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary of uses. 
Write for them. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
152 NewSt., New York 





LEFEVER 
20-Gauge 
Swings 


Up Easily 


Whether you are shooting from 
horseback or tramping all day, you 








Before placing your order elsewhere, let us 

demonstrate to you our work of quality. Send 

for our 32-page illustrated catalog, including 
Field Guide and Records of North American Big 
Game. You will be delighted with it. Write for 
catalog today—it's FREE. 


Game-heads and Rugs for Sale 


they make very appropriate Xmas gifts to decorate 
the Home, Den or Office. 


Write for Photos and Measurements 
JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Branch: Livingston Mont. 











will like the light-weight LEFEVER. 


The 20-Gauge gives as much if not 
more penetration power with all the 
pattern you can ask for. 


Own a LEFEVER 20-Gauge 
at $37.00 
(List price) 
If your dealer does not carry in stock, 
w2 will sell you direct. Write for offer. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


All Gauges. List Prices $25 to $1000 


The Lefever system of taper boring 
is now famous,.. because it gives 
longest range, greatest penetration, 
the least recoil and the most evenly 
distributed pattern possible. 


For Field, Blind or Traps 


When you write for catalog, en- 
close ‘5c for the Lefever. Idea! 
Cleaner. It takes*the rust and powder 
burns out of any barrel. 














205 Maltbie St. 


a Ss ARMS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


$25 Up 


List Price 
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The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 

(U.S. and Canadian Patents) 

Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six poc- 
kets, one large back pocket, 30 x 21 inches, making a complete pack. 
Best material and weight guaranteed. Plain U.S. Shelter Khaki, 
$3.25; Waterproofed Khaki, $3.75; 20 oz. gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 
24 oz. red or black plaid mackinaw, $7.00; 20 oz. Forestry Cloth, 
$8.00; 30 oz. red mackinaw, $7.00; 24 oz. plain blue mackinaw, $7.00, 
Furnished shirt style, as Shown, or open front coat style. State 
preference and collar size when ordering. 

We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen shirts, 
khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, woolen com- 
forters, sleeping bags. Send for catalog 11 which describes these 
and gives prices. We deliver all purchases amounting to $5.00 
or over, free by Parcel Post. 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. “8 
IT’S ALL IN THE DECOYS!” 


In picture-taking it has truthfully been said “‘it's all in the lens.” Soin duck shoot- 
ing, the biggest part of the job is up to the decoys. No matter how good a shot you 
are, youcan’t have duck for dinner unless your decoys are good erfough to bring in 
the birds. If your decoys are no good, you might as well stay home and shoot cats 
off the back fence—cr else—go buy some Mason Decoys and have the greatest 
trip of your lifel Seethem atall gooddealers. Send today for interesting booklet. 
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“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























gn Rifles—Pistols—Cartridgets 
"Wikteper or Soe GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
POG ELL a eM EN eae ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 


410 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 














It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat—Now! 


(~ Then You’ll Be Ready * 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and “built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen, They are safe, complete and practical. 
No other boats are “just as good”! We want to get 
in touch with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for all different 
purposes. 


Sm UU PEDLN ALAA GUEOUEUOUSELEURCUONCCEEOUEEOEOOO ELE 


In City, Town or 
Camp Anglers 
Know this Sign 


The sign of the ‘' Leaping 
Dolphin” is on tackle that 
gives service and has back of ita 
century of tackle-making experience. It marks the 
best rod and reel, hook and line—“‘fishing tackle that’s 
for fishing’”’— a wise angler can use for a wary fish, 
New illustrated catalog F (236 pages) sent on receipt of parcel postage 
(10 cents) toany angler wio will give us his tackle dealer's name, 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street. New York City 
Established 1820 : 


MORRIS CANOES 
Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in 


use by sportsmen today. “Ask the man who owns one.” ae! 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
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WEST DE PERE, WIS. The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. B.N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 
Gokeys Boots» Moccasins 
: Fr ae cancesaee — $l. oN 
a sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- So 


ermen, prospectors and engineers. Water- 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made to: 
measure for men and women, 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 39 

or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalogue No. 38 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., saftene, NY. 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke and Antoine, 128 So, Wabash Ave. 
New York Agents: David T, Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 
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Shooters 
This is Your Book! 


It's about a wonderfully interesting hobby — the ex- 
perimental study of arms and ammunition—the soading and 
reloading of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges. 


Many shooters know very little about cartri 
until they get the Ideal Hand Book, fhen the find OA 
modern metallic cartridge is a surprisingly simple 
thing—a high grade brass shell, primer, powder and a 
bullet, the shell crimped on to the bullet to hold it in place. 
They find the strongly 
and fectly madeempty 
- (the principal item 













HAND BOOK 


2 reload 100 car- 
tridges in half an hour. 
You a th ay 
expense mmensely ; fac- 
tride 32-40 4.P. car- 
tridges with_jacketed 
bullets usually cost $3.42 
net per 100; relaaded 
same aS new, you save 
$2.07 on 100 cartridges. 


FREE The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the powders, 
bullets, primers and Ideal reloading tools to use; 
tells how bullet moulds are made— how to cast your own 
bullets—measure powders—how to save money and do better 
shooting. 160 pages of information every shooter needs. 
Sent free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


Lhe Marlin Firearms ©, 


a 3 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GSaru. INFORMATION 
SHOOTERS, 
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Best Revolver 
and Gun Oil 
Unless your revolver is in 


. smooth working order when 
you want it, you will be likely to regret that fact 
as long as you live. NYOUL contains no acid, 

revents rust, will not gum or chill 
Put your weapon away in NY OIL and you 
lect con- 







can catch it up a year later in 
.. Ask any hardware or 
dealer for NYOIL. : 
y (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 
WA size, 10c. Take it with you when 
you f. gunning, fishing, bi- 
j ing, motoring. 
4 WM. F. NYE . 
New Bedford, 3 
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SLEEPING BAG 
Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co. 
ASBURY PARK - NEW JERSEY 
The pletures tell the whole story — 
a Packsack that unhooks to make a 
Sleeping Bag. Weight with mattress 
bag 74g Ibs., made of the best water- 
proof Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
thicknesses of ticht-wove olive Army 


wool cloth warmer than any blankets. 
Bronze snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack aud fasten it to browse bags, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 








THE MILLER PACKSACK | 


Have a Rifle of Your Own! 4% 


Enjoy the charm of the woods and 
fields —shoot woodchucks, crows, hawks, 
and other pests— practice snap-shoot- 
ing on targets in mid-air—and shooting 
at the mark, It’s wonderful sport! 


QLLETL 


.22 Calibre Repeater New 


—the right gun for small Hammer- 
game, for snap-shoot- ® less Model 
ingand shooting atthe 
mark. Itis remarkably 
accurate; has plenty 
of rangeand power; / and ies! : — 
. ° 1s 
gives quick repeat / pe 5, mm dye 
shots; and the ammu- pistol grip and 
nition isso cheap you thegreater“drop” 
can shoot all day long that experienced 
at slight expense. shooters like so 
well. The quick ad- 
justable Wind-Gauge 
rear and Ivory Bead 
front are “extra 
quality” sights — 


/ 
/ Model No. 32. 
/ Hammerless— 
/ 
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the best ever furnished on any .22 
repeater. 

The Take Down is simpler 
and quicker than any other— 
the rifle more convenient to 
carry and easier to keep clean. 
The safety slide buttonis placed 
vight—just under your thumb. 
The Solid Steel Top protects 
your face and eyes from defec- 
tive cartridges; the Side Ejection 
throws shells away from you. 

15 Shots; with full maga- 
zine 25 shots. Four other 

-22 repeaters give 
choice of lever or pump action 
with visible hammer. All five 
models handle .22 short, .22 
long, .22 long-rifle cartridges. 

Buy the right guni—Send three 
stamps for 140-page catalog of re- 
peating rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin Prearms Q, 














3 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Leading features planned for the November issues of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


HELD TO ANSWER PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


Beginning a new and powerful serial 


STRANGER THAN FICTION : SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Some of the author’s interesting experiences 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FRANCE OWEN JOHNSON 


What she has done and is doing to win the war 


HOW ABOUT COLONEL HOUSE RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
The President’s confidant 


SHELLS AND THE MAN ' ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Lloyd George and the munition industry in England 


ELIHU ROOT F. M. DAVENPORT 
A Presidential possibility : 


AN OLD MAN CURRY STORY CHARLES E. VAN LOAN 


The race /:orses wilh Prophets’ names 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRICITY THOMAS A. EDISON 


An interview 


THE BUDAPEST WAR HOSPITAL ARTHUR RUHL 


Austria in the throes of war 
EDITORIALS MARK SULLIVAN AND OTHERS 


WAR AND NEWS PHOTOGRAPH SECTION 


These are only a few November features—each weekly issue 
will have the usual Collier's timeliness, variety, and completeness. 


416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET : :NEW YORK 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Du Pont for Ducks 


The duck season’s here. This year 
the sport is better than ever. The bays 
are black with these toothsome Ameri- 
can game birds, and there’s plenty for 
all. Get out your gun! Hike out! If 
your aim is true and your loads de- 
pendable you'll get your share. Insist 


upon 


Smokeless Shotgun 


Powders 
DU PONT - BALLISTITE 


The powders that win. Bulk or dense—each 
has its good points and each has its friends. 

Du Pont Powders—the choice of 80% of American 
shooters are loaded in all standard she!ls or sold in 
bulk at your dealer’s. 





























E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 
Ww I LMI NGTON . - ow co ” — DELAWARE 











“It is my opinion that for Big 


Game the Ross .280 Rifle 


. 
is the best in the world.’ 
B. K. MILLER, Wild Rose, Wis., U.S.A. 
Mr. Miller adds: 

**T have hunted and 
fished in various parts 
of the world, including 
British East Africa, but 
I have never seen a gun 
the equal of the Ross 
| .280 for big game.”’ 
















Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Experts all over the ah in aaa 
world concur in this 


opinion. 


You increase the 





h ofa 
ful hunt by carrying 
i on ee a Ross .280. 
ORIGINAL WATERCOLORS OF | |,,nomyoy Rifles soll 
R Ss; i Am- 
D U C K S ste neg ce 
AND OTHER GAME tube expanding bullet 
Now for.sale direct by the Artist (pat’d) $7.50 per 100. 
Address: P. C. WHARTON, c/o Field and Stream ROSS RIFLE COo., Dept. 8-11 Quebec, Can. 





331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York, 
THE ABOVE IS A REPRODUCTION OF MY WORK | 


Agents for United States. 1315 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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LET US TAN HIDE 


Or mount any game head you 
may have. 

Or sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our IIlustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











hsTangoMinnow 


Has all the Wabble Dip and Dive 
f Minnow in Ach 0 


“ai Awl ft 










$50 Gold Prize Contest Bait 


Contest open until Dec. Ist, 1915; every 
fisherman eligible; write for details now. 
This new and liveliest bait that floats gets them all; ideal for trolling 
or casting ; appeals to amateurs or professionals. Hooks being be- 
hind body of bait makes it ractically a weedless bait; floats when 
not in use—can’t catch on bottom. Made of wood, enameled and 
finished in brilliant colors; our Brilliant Bait glows at night— 
bates ’em all.” 

If your dealer can’t supply you send us his name 
and 75c for sample— or $3.00 for complete set of 
four assorted brilliant colors. Write for contest 
details and bait now—be sure to mention dealer's 
name. 

One Hour’s Catch by J. 
K. Rush, Sandy Pond, 
N. Y., note variety: 
three 3 lb. small mouth 
bass, two 4 lb, large 
mouth bass, two 3 1b. 
northern pike, one 10 
inch perch, one 36 inch 
muscallonge. 


U. S. SPECIALTY CO, 
941 S.A. & K. Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


















of God’s outdoors! 
the “how to” articles by men who have actually bee 
“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men afte 


shortcut by which jou may apply them this year! 


year’s winners now running and find out what you nm 
We want to get acquainted Ser oe 
We want you to read FIELD AND STREAM re 
















overlook! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple Kook 
Kit which has found such an enthusiastic welcome among both 
camping experts and sportsmen generally all through the 
3 It contains ample utensils for two persons in the 
woods, including two fry pans and two cups, all with 


Nov detachable handles, a broiler, a pot for boiling soup, 
potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of the most durable 
Field and practical of materials, and all nesting to- 
e gether so ingeniously that the whole fits into the 
re side pocket of your hunting coat. 
ream, 
331 4th Ave., Ask your dealer and he’ll tell you the 
N. Y¥, City. price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing to 


our buying them in large quantities 
le to offer you this 
Kit, with a year’s subscription to 

FIELD AND STREAM, for 


$2.75 


Regular Price: 
Stopple Kook Kit, $2.50 
ield and Stream, __ 1.50 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $2.75 
for which send 
Stopple Kook Kit and 
Field. and Stream magazine 
for one year to 


OR cos teccicess soessesocoese 


$4.00 


Address. v.cccrccccevccscccocccesos 








Are You An Outdoors-Man? 
Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


Then how do you manage to stumble along through life without FIELD AND STREAM? 

Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field 
and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere 

And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 


Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 
and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 


the habit,’”? we couldn’t pay you to miss it another year. 
So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to 


n there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 


r a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 


nissed. 


gularly during 1916, for we know that once you “get 





THIS IS THE STOPPLE KOOK KIT 
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Keeps Good Guns 









Between trips to woods, 
fields or butts, protect 
your guns from common 
idle-time diseases by using 


MARBLES 
Anti-Rust Rope 


Made for all barrel-lengths, all 
gauges and calibers, of shot- 
guns, rifles and pistols. Oil 
them once, use them always, 
and rely upon bore being bright 
and clean after a whole season's 
storage. Protect steel from nitro 





Use thisgun-preserver to 
wholly exclude grit and 
dampness from your 
gun-barrels. Theycan’t 
pit, and will resist 
corrosion far lon- 


ger. Made for powders’ action. You also need 
shotguns, rifles 

and small re, 

arms. Cost B 

a trifle but mame 


save a lot. ° ° 

f Nitro Solvent Oil 
Dissolves all powder deposits in gun barrels 
—even cordite! Stops corrosion, removes 
and prevents rust, is a marvelous lubricant 
for all mechanisms, and lessens wear. 
f WON'T GUM! Get FREE SAMPLE. 
Trial bottle exchanged for your dealer's 
name. Catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Spe- 
cialties waiting for your address. Ask for 
folder, “Letters from Users.” 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigag 


Pacific Coast Branch—BAILEY 
_DRA KE CO., San_Francisco 


STOP ROWING 


and paddling, you hunters and trappers, and out- 
door lovers! Eat up the miles with the 


WISCONSIN DETACHABLE ROWBOAT MOTOR 


with weed!ess propeller—patented top adjustment— 
rudder steering or self-locking tiller, Write at once 





for catalog. Write 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
11 Macy Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of Marine Maors for 14 Years 


WEBBER’S £xi? 
ALASKA JACKET 


The Original Coat Sweater—In continnons use 
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JONES 
" ERPROOF HUNTING 
Wi ; 






‘ Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 
Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. he will not supply you we will send prepaid 
— Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 
oO not send 
personal check. Beware of imitations 
Look for Label 
Mention size in Every Cap 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. F 


















JONES HAT COMPANY ‘yassourt 








Enjoy this vigorous, fasci- 
Mating winter sport. It is be- 
coming more popular every 
Season. Quality skis at low 
Prices. Also skates, tobog- 
gans and hockey goods. Il- 
$s] lustrated and described in our 
Sporting Goods Catalog 
No. 95F234 Mailed free on 
request. Write for it. Address 


Us 





since 1897. Desizcned especially for duck shoot- 

ing. Suitable for all outdoor use, if warmth 

and comfort a consideration. All Woe) and 

Hand Kuit. Price $5.00, Booklet “The Need 

=—The Make—The Price’’ tells all about it, 

Yours for a post card. Address 

George F.. Web . Mtr. 

422 Gratiot Ave. etroit, Mich, — 











Stewart’s Phosphor Bronzg S t 
The only modern hand finished sight with the correct shaped bead. 
Made to fit any arm. Guarantee satisfactory or money returned. 
Price $1.50 post paid. Send postal for my sight book, showing 
cuts of many sights, and how to use them. 

If your dealer cannot furnish Stewart's Sights, order direct from 
P.O. Box 955 C. W. DU BOIS, Tacoma, Wash. 








INDIAN MOCCASINS 


**Both Lace or Slipper’’ 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
Men's, sizes 6-11 . . . . at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 

and Coats in America 
Carry now Shoes in the 
pon tg te ble nar conning ne A ne cS Horsehide 


Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior asa Hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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HARDY’S—the Great English Fishing Rod Makers 
Are you interested in FISHING? 
George and the Champion Fly and 
you to know about their famous 


“DE LUXE” FLY AND 4% BAIT CASTING RODS 


( THE ROD FOR 1916. Order now. Take delivery in the Spring. You will never regret it. 





Built of “Hardy’s” 

celebrated ; MRT PHARDY 
PALAKONA the Champion Pro- 

fessional Fly Caster 

of Europe. 





Split Bamboo, every 
item examined at 
every process. 











Length, 8 ft., 9ft., 9 ft. 6 in., 10 ft. Weight, 43/ o2., 53/ o2., 6 o7., 6% oz. 

PRICES. Rod as above, with | top only, £3.15.0 or $18.75; with 2 tops, £5.5.0 or $26.00. 
Bamboo Case to take the whole Rod, 10/ or $2.50 extra. By far the biggest value ever offered. 
All plus duty and import expenses. 

. — write for trade catalog and terms to MR. HENRY SMAIL, 82 Duane Street, 
ew Yor 

ANGLERS can send direct to us for the finest Angling catalog in the World. Hundreds of 


flies in correct colors. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., Manufactory, Alnwick, England 


LONDON SHOWROOMS, 61 PALL MALL, S. W. 


gm Sore Teeth | [NELSON'S LEATHER VEST 


(Pyorrhea) Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and 


body lining, will not harden from wet- 
ting. Snug fitting neck and wrists. 


e 
um Absolutely wind proof. Outside body 
of Vest made of English Corduroy. 
f Leather Cloth, Mole Skin Cloth, or 
I offer to you, dear reader, a wonder- Whip Cord. ‘With or without Roll 


: ° lar or Sweater Neck and Wrists. 
f ew, simple and painless method ong 
ul, new, yess res Vests at. to $8.50 


of treatment at home by which you Scatisaail odumn inet $15.00 
may save the teeth nature gave you, Send for samples of material 
make your mouth og | and ange the ib and catalogue. 


Z ‘ torture and " T - r a teeth Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
i: ells L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 
' My Book About It FREE i 301 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 


Write me to-day y, learn all about this new and easy } a Look for name L. A. Nelson stamped 
method that you can use at home, so there may be no — in each garment 
further need for you to undergo painful or expensive | =~. . 


dental treatment. 


If you have Pyorrhea or Riggs Disease, gingivitis, re- FOR SALE 


ceding zums, elongated or loose teeth; soft, discolored or 


SN NN NC 
spongy gums; if your breath is foul, if your teeth pain ONE HUNDRED 


while cating; if you are subject to bad tastes—then, for 
your own sake, send for my book and learn how easy 


this method is—how painless and speedy—how you may . “iy ts E ° 

quickly and permanently have sound, healthy teeth. > %, i be re ox mS 
Don’t wait. Merely ed for my book —_ it will be 

sent at once FREE and without obligation of any kind. , 4 

Use letter, postal or this coupon. | ‘ay “ ALL app aa 


DR. F. W. WILLARD, ciicacos* ii: S = Other Trophies 


Please send me your free book and_full informa-]| | t AT BARGAIN PRICES 


tion about your method of treating Pyorrhea, sore 


teeth and diseased gums, “wy %-. otk ALBERT fF COLBURN 
v Taxidermist 


805 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“One of the Year’s Big Ideas” 
a rival publisher said of ALL 
OUT,DOORS soon after it was 
started. 


“A Beautiful and Interesting 


Magazine” 

the same man said recently. And 

he voiced the opinion of thousands 

of other readers. 
Why? 

Because ALL OUTDOORS tells the 
“How” of outdoor life in short, clear 
articles. 


Because ALL OUTDOORS, by its 
scores of beautiful pictures, leads you 
into the woods and fields, along rivers 
and streams. 


Because ALL OUTDOORS is clean, 
refreshing, entertaining, instructive. 

Because ALL OUTDOORS breathes 
the spirit of the great outdoors. 

The Nevember Issue, now on your news- 


stand, is a Duck Hunting Number. But 
there are articles and pictures to interest all. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 145 W. 36th St., N.Y- 


Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 




















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





fine shooting 
weather—But 


you don’t want to stifle your 
zest or kill your freedom 
and vigor of action by a 
heavy bundle of cumber- 
some clothing. 

‘‘Light and warm’’ is the 
ideal in sportsmen’s clothing 
—an ideal which has been 
reached after twelve years of 


Outdoor Clothes 
for 


Men and Women 


These garments are made of 
thetoughest high grade army duck, 
warm and serviceable, yet soft, pli- 
able and cut for comfort. 

They are storm-proofed by the 
famous Cravenette proof which 
leaves the fabric porous for venti- 
lation, yet as nearly wind and wet 
proof as a garment can be made 
without the old-fashioned coating 
of rubber. 

Write for our new catalog today— 
you will need it before you plan your 
next outdoortrip. It illustrates and de- 
scribes all DUXBAK and KAMPIT 
Clothing for Men and Women. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 
2 Hickory St. Utica, New York 
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"An Inspiration om 
to Enjoy 
Outdoor Life 


“THERE is no coat just like the 
“patrick.” There is no cloth 
just like Patrick cloth. 


Wool 
Products 


Bigger-Than-Weather 


ere made for rough wear in rupged 
weather—of lon}, fiber northern wool 
which means weather insulation. 

From this Patrick wool are made 
“patricks” (mackinaws), lon} coats, 
caps, blankets, huntin}, coats, shootin, 
jackets, outing, shirts, stap, shirts, stag 
pants, macka-knit sweaters and socks. 
For sale at best stores. 


Send for The Patrick Book showing 


all styles and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
9 29th Ave. Duluth, Minn. 


“patrick” is the Benuine mackinaw 













Maine 
Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin (only 33 oz.) with 


protection of a heavy hunting boot 
Warranted to stand hardest test. Best 
waterproof leather tops and rubber 


vamps money will buy. White rolled 
edge soles and leather innersoles, 

Price: 6'¢ inch, $3.75; 8 inch, $4.00; 
11inch, $4.75; delivered free on approval. 
Send for circular and guarantee tag, 
also sample of rubber and leather used 
in this shoe. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
reeport Maine 














FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can be in a rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, an auto tire or a 
hot water bag—and in less than a minute you can have 
it fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


MARBLES Beasts 


No cement used. Cannotcome off. Cannot hurt the 
foot. The two plates are concave. Lower plate hasa 
threaded pivot, which projects through a hole in 
; upper plate and the two are held tightly together 
, by a flush nut. A small metal key, furnished with 
— each Repairer, is used to tighten up the 
Se4 Plates. 3 sizes: % in. diameter, 10c; lin., 
> 15c; 1x1% in., 20c. By mail post 
paid if your dealer hasn't them. 
2 ‘“ Catalog of Marble’s Specialties for 
“ey, Se 20am Sportsmen free upon request. p: : 
- |< Ee MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. meen pate” 
120 en 525 Delia Ave. Gladstone, Mich, Ps SS"E 
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THE IMPROVED GOLDY 


JOCK STRAP 


PATENT PENDING 
Put On or Off Without Undressing 


Comfortable, and manufactured artistically. | Wear it to 
run, walk, swim, row, canoe, jump, train, play golf and 
tennis and for all athletic games. All dealers or send 
Oc and waist measurement. Mailed post-paid any- 
where. Manufactured by 


Goldberger Sporting Goods Co. 


Manufacturers of Sporting and Athletic Goods of Quality 
12144 K, So. Boulevard BRONX, WN. Y. 














1,200 per hour. 








This little $35.00 addressing machine will 
address circulars, envelopes, etc., at a speed of 


Twelve Hours’ Work 
Done in ONE Hour 


Better work. 
Absolutely accurate. 
Perfect typewritten addresses. 
Make your own address cards 
on your own typewriter. 

Send for our Catalog 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


143 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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You save over two-thirds the cost. We 
furnish all materials, cut to shape and 
fitted. We do all the difficult part of 
the work. Thousands of amateurs have 
erected and finished our knocked-down 
boats. Full illustrated instructions cover 
every step of the work. You may finish 
and fit out the boat as simply or elabo- 
rately as you wish. Start your cruiser 
this fall. We furnish any length from 
25 to 41 feet. Knocked-down cruiser 
frames from $90.00 to $195.00. Complete 
knocked-down cruisers, all materials and 
fittings, everything (except the paint), 
from $180.00 to $395.00. 


There’s pleasure, profit and education in 
boat building. Send for our free boat 
catalog of canoes, rowboats, launches, 
sailboats and cabin cruisers, sold either 
knocked-down or finished ready to run. 


Brooks Mfg. Co. 


Largest and Oldest Concern of its Kind 
in the World 


5911 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 











CAMP GRAFT 


SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED COPIES 


Now is the season to get this book. The cold weather 
has set in and you want to know how to go light but 
right, when the snow flies and there is ice in the pails. 
Miller knows;—and he has told it in this book so that 
anyone can do likewise—and not have to spend a mint 
of money on outfit either. Get the book and cut out 
the misery and cold and bum grub and mule back loads. 
By special arrangement with the publishers a limited 
number of 500 copies of Camp Craft, autographed by 
the author, are hereby offered to Field and Stream 
readers at the regular price of $1.50. Send your check 
direct to Warren H. Mitrer, Editor Field and Stream, 
331 Fourth Ave., New Yorr City, and get your copy by 
return mail. 




















“ROSE” 
FOLDING 
DECOY 


‘ 
‘It fools them all, and folds up smalil’’ 
Consists of two pieces of wood painted in natural colors. 
The upright piece acts like a sail of a boat and keeps them 
swimming around. ‘The other piece lays flat on the water, 
and being shaped like the top view of a duck, presents a 
life-like appearance also from above. Brass hinges and 
oil tempered springs assure long service. 
A dozen folds up compactly, weighs 15 lbs. and costs $6.00. 
Order from your local dealer or direct from 


THE ROSE 
FOLDING DECOY Co. 
3446 Evergreen Ave. 
CHICAGO. ILL, 




































FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
Followiag KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Jacksonville, Fla, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dwight, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 
Marion, Ind. Waukesha, Wis. 
Plainfield, Ind. Winnipeg, Man. 
Crab Orchard, Ky, Guatemala City, Guat. 
Portland, Me. Mexice City, Mexico 
Columbus, Ohio Lendon, England 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
788-735 Ottawa Ave. N. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Omaha, Neb., Cor. 25th & Oass Sts. 
Biloxi, M 


















THE : 
eeley i= 
| remoyes the appetite for 


reatment 








John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 


drink or drugs—-does not 
nauseate. Only registered 
physicians are permitted to 
administer the remedies in 
our authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty-five 
years, half a million have 
been cured. 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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You Need Moccasins for 


That peanting Trip J 
coo ae mT 


KN i th — with makeshift a 








i 
Kisii in the woods. 
You wouldn’t wear bath-slippers to church, nor snow-shoes 
to a dance. You look just as out of place in the woods with ordinary “‘heavy shoes” , 
when real woodsmen and “been there” sportsmen are all wearing moccasins, Has 


But aside from the mere appearances, there is a real “reason why” behind it. lait 
Moccasins are the “footwear of a woodsman,” derived from and substantially the Pp! 

Same as worn since time immemorial by America’s first woodsmen-—the Indians. give 
Soft, warm, pliable, adjusting itself to every contour of the individual foot, the and 
moccasin is at the same time light in weight, making for untiring progress over mov 
the roughest of country—and the last word in assurea foot comfort. and 


So this year, go properly and sensibly equipped with 


Palmers’ Moosehead Brand Moccasins and Sporting Packs and | 





(Made by wood for w Th 
are made right here in New Brunswick, by grizzled old moccasin-makers. Hand- ment 
sewed every stitch (by our special non-rip, non-leak process) they possess, every door 
pair, an individuality of their own. Your pair—the “mocs” that are to carry you Th 
with foot-conifort the many miles to where your moose, caribou or elk will fall - fits | 
and back again—is finished, has been held up proudly by its old maker with a throz 
“Well, that’s some pair of ‘packs,’ ” and is waiting word from you where to send it. peep 

" ng 
" 
Send for our catalog S showing styles and prices. i T 
isc a 


emu He eee 
JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Waterproof Footwear 
FREDERICTON, N. B. CANADA 


How Do You | ; as 
Carry Your Shells? r | - 


How many of your exasperating mis- 
ses are due to shells dampened or 
crimp-damaged by kicking about in a 
boat or lying loose in hunting coat 
pockets. Give your straight holding 
a chance to bring down the game by 
seeing that every shell goes into the 
gun as perfect as it came from the 
factory. The 


Ves-Tong Automatic | | THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT _ 


Just what I have been looking for 














Shell Vest —has been the expression of every “ 
is solving the problem for the “wise man we have shown it_to—Made of r 
ones” this season, Shells always pro- 3rass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
tected, yet ready for instant use. A oxidized and furnished complete with \ 
quick pull—and the shell is in your hand! Made for 12, 16 | fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. € 


aud 20 gauge. Sizes 34 to 50. Will keep money—jewels—watch— 


No. 840, Olive Tan Color, $2.00. No. 70 in Olive Green or cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 


Tan, best quality duck, $2.50—Prepald.  Cataloy for the asking. dd t, N.Y. ‘Cit 
VES-TONG MANUFACTURING CO. Wenona, Iilinoi | and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Stree y 

















High Grade Rifles || New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 


Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost || High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. Guaranteed to be as represented or 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 || "ey "e/unded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remit- 
tance have preference. Full particularson request. Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. All improved Standard 
Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 33 Dept. 4 $3 WILMINGTON, DEL. 














WHEN YOU GO HUNTING 


HITCH A MICHIGAN TRAILER TO YOUR AUTO 


to carry your outfit and dogs. Easily 

attached to any auto, and goes where- 

ever the car goes. 

Patent Long-distance Axles, Rubber 350% 

Tires, all Attachments Complete. . 
MICHIGAN TRAILER CO. 

Press Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


advertisements are indexed—Sece page 2A 
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You can make better scores at golf or trapshooting 
ff your arms and shoulders are 
owed full aad free play. The 


SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


COAT 


Has an elastic box 
plait in the back which 
gives you this freedom 
and allows you to 
move around with ease 
and comfort. 


It’s warm, light weight 
and looks good. 
The most practical gar- 
ment ever made for out- 
door wear. 
The patented Knit-Nek 
fits snugly around the 
throat, the wool Wristlets 
keep the wind from blow- 
ing up your sleeves. 
The soft, pliable leather sleeves and leather lining 
resist the wind and cold. ° 
Get one today! 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Illustrated style book sent free on request. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. C 
, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ern 
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&2@™ Have You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 


oie Trainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 


~~~ A plain, practical and concise, yet 

thorough, guide in the art of train- 

ng, handling and the correcting of 

faults of the bird dog subservient 

tothe gun afield. Written especially 

for the novice, but papell valuable 

to the experienced handler. By 

following the instructions plainly 

riven, every shooter possessed of a 

ittle common sense and patience 

can train his own dogs 

to perfection. If your 

dog is inobedient, does 

not retrieve, or if so, is 

hard mouthed, unsteady 

to pointand shot, chases 

rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 

shy, ete., you will find 

J-~=".i.2-.4 ample directions how to 

correct any such fault epestily and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comproheasibie, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms. 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 


e 1 year sub, t th for 
Special Offer: © Pield& Stream $1.50 nee 


Amateur Trainer (paper cover) 1.00 

















Dust ana Rust 


That’s what happens to your gun when 
left standing in the corner or on some ex- 
posed rack. 


Gun cabinets serve a many-fold purpose 
—insurance against dust, rust and promis- 
cuous handling, a definite place for definite 
things (drawers and shelves for tackle box, 
shells and other equipment), and a fine look- 
ing piece of furniture for the sportsman’s 
den or library. 


In choosing a cabiget, remember that 
Harden Cabinets are constructed of the 
finest material and in the best manner 
known—and we've been building high-grade 
furniture for thirty years. 


Quartered white oak—any finish 


$11.00 to $38.50 


Better ask now for our catalog and 
guarantee 


The Frank S. Harden Company 
Railroad St. and Masonic Ave. 
CAMDEN NEW YORK 


(Special discount to dealers) 











$2.50 
FIELD and STREAM ~ 831 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
ANN TENN I CE 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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THERE’S A NEW MEANING AND NEW PLEASURE IN ALE DRINKING FOR THOSE _ 
WHO DRINK 





Their rich, mellow flavor, creamy head and delightful fragrance captivate all the senses. They are enjoyable and 
dependable at a!l times but doubly so when a man “really needs a friend.” Old Reliable for solitude or hospitality, 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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New 1916 Book of \«--—= 
Sportiné Goods 


64 pages! Just off the press 


Send no money! Merely a postal card brings you this latest, great- 
est, free catalog of the Charles William Sporting Goods Store, fully 
prepaid. It tells you how to make a big saving on your sporting 
Gives rock-bottom prices on 
Standard Guns and Rifles 
Quality Baskct Balis 
Real Grain Leather Foot Balis 
Latest Mode! Revolvers 
Best Hunting Clothi: 
Clereview and Scout Cameras 
Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 
and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes—for allsports. Don't 
buy any article for Hunting. Trapping, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Skat- 
ing, Phot phy or other sport until you have this new, up-to-the- 
minute book to help you. = have —- of aw —_ F4 
merchandise in stock. Nowhere can you have so big a variety to 
jose from; no one else can offer you the convenience, safety and Z G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
saving in purchasing. This new book is freo—aryste 2, postal now; Hartford New Yesk y pene 
ress 


simolv say, “Send the Free Sporting Goods Book". 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-! Sauce 


822 Stores Building 


New York 
peed || Waterman PORTO 


When *“first-time” pic- —- The New Reversing vepellor permits 
: °. perfect speed adjustment for any boat for 
tures are imperative—use racing or trolling. Original outboard motor— ™ 
10th year—30,000 in use. Guaranteed for life 
Sh.p. Weighs 65 lbs. Automobile carburetor; 
hizh tension magneto with dual ignition; 
removable bearings; solid bronze skeg; 10% Inch 
reversing propeller. Steers by rudder from any 
LENSES—CAMERAS part of boat. Water-cooled exhaust man‘fold ; 
noiseless under-water exhaust; spun copper 
Speed plus abeolutereliability make water jacket. Demand these essentials, if you 
Goerz Cameras and Lenses indispen- want your money's worth. Write us to-day 
sable to those who demand maximum fur free book showing full line. 
depth of field and sharp definition Our prices will surprise you, 
from edge to edge. Waterman Motor Co., 211 Mt. 


Booklet free—apecity which—“‘ Lenses” or Elliott Av., Detroit, Mich. 
“Cameras” y 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


A 
ewe Motor Boat 


Club Cocktails 


The introduction to the hospitable board 
can be achieved under no more auspicious 
circumstances than through the medium of 
Club Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end. 


Experts blend thechoicest liquors, 
mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer's, 


NOMA AAA 
WWMM MAMAN HANAHAN ATTA NA 


SS 
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Go prepared for hard trails‘ 

It’s no sport at all to go off for a bully time in the Big Woods—and then CHR 
CS 


get tied down to the camp by sore feet. Most heavy shoes soon make 
your feet blistered, sore and stiff. The light-weight Va 


BARKER HUNTING SHOES _ us 


make you fitted for any trail. You can cover the roughest 
ground, sure of your footing—easily and noiselessly. Perfect 
for still hunting. 

The bottoms of these shoes are made of pure Para rubber 
live and extremely pliable. The tops of Tan Box Calf, ; 
protect and support the ankle. 

With these shoes you insure comfort in any weather— 
hot, cold or wet. ‘ You can hold your own under 
worst tramping conditions, and enjoy 
every day of your trip. 
Men's, without Heel $435 ws 650" 
675 


Men's, with Heel, 4.50 5.00 
Women’s, with Heel and 12" Tops, $6.00 


_ Make sure of a good trip! If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. We'll send a pair by parcel post on receipt of 
check or money order. 








sD 























An Old Story 


with a 


JUST PRESS HERE 


Chapter 1 
A ‘‘fumbled’’ shell—Grabbed 
the wrong end—Lost the duck. 


It will spot a coon in the Chapter 2. 
“‘wet shell’’—Would not 


highest tree, show you 

what’s in your trap before go in the gun—Lost another 

you get to it. Make it as ' duck. Guus 8 

easy to follow a trail at " “another” wet shell—Top 
night as in day light. It will w fell out—Shot lost out— 
make your tent as bright as day. Lo 
You can read, write, overhaul er 4. . 


kle and guns, repair traps, etc. A “mashed crimp” ; 
-_ and & . P Ps, whole flock gone without a chance at ‘em. 


Baldwin Carbide Lamp ieee Final Chapter. 
“Press-Ur-Shell” Magazine Shell Vest 


No part of shells expose!—Can’'t get 
wet—Keeps crimps perfect—Drops shells 
“‘base down” into your hand—A perfect 


is easy to care for—lights with- 

out matches—can be used as a 
hand lamp or worn on cap or belt—only 4% inches 
high. Brighter and better than electricity and 
cheaper than oil. No smoke, soot or grease—no 
wicks to trim or glass chimneys to break or clean. vest to make the sportsman happy—Less 
We will send you one on trial upon the receipt of worry—Fewer misses—Less excuses 
a dollar. More game. 

APPENDIX 





Try a Baldwin for 10 Days 


If you are not entirely satisfied simply send it 
back and we will return your dollar. 


John Simmons Company 
29 FRANKLIN STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 
165 BLEURY STREET - - MONTREAL, CAN. 
255 HANSFORD BLK. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











Vest made of Army Duck, 36” to 48" 
chest, holds 40 shells, 12-16-20 ga 
$2.50 prepaid and money back QUICK, 
if dissatisfied. Ask your dealer or send 
order direct to 


PRESS-UR-SHELL MFG. CO. 
142 New Market St. Dayton, Ohio 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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CLYSMiI 


“King of Table Waters” 
—An American Saline 
water surpassing in 
purity health giving 
properties all the other 
waters of the universe. 
Order “Clysmic”’ today! 


CLYSMIC SPRINGS CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 






































You Can’t Afford to Miss a Single 
4} Number! You, Old Sport, Need 
JUSTRITE , Field and Stream! 


DEO. [7 








Priced 





Jim and Bill can make a fire in a pouring rain. You can’t—so you 
go shivering and supperless to bed! 

You see Sam and Harry come in with big strings of bass from the 
very lake you have fished all day without a strike! You wonder why! 

he reason is—those fellows are the “know how” kind. Years of 
experience have taught them the ways of the woods—how to be com- 
fortable in all kinds of weather—the habits of big and feathered game 
—-the times the bass will bite. 

Twenty years in the outdoor world will give you that knowledge. But 
why not have it now? Why not learn the little tricks and dodges 
that other fellows have discovered and use them to make your very 
next trip a success? 

You can do it by reading FIELD AND STREAM’S practical articles 
on every subject of importance to the sportsman. 

Our editors pal around with those old grey-beards, those “know how” fellows—the kind who have spent 
years and years learning the ways of the woods, fields and streams. We pay them well to write for 
FIELD AND STREAM readers. There is not a single number in which two or three or more of these 
fellows do not tell you just the “how to do it” sort of practical information you want. A chance to 
acquire experience with the “hard knocks” left out! 
We want to get acquainted with you! 
Stream, We want you to read FIELD AND STREAM regularly during 1916, for we know that once 
$81 4th Ave. you “get the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to do without it. . 

N. Y¥. City. So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook. The illustration shows 
the “‘Justrite’’ acetylene camp lamp. _ You will find it invaluable in lighting the camp, or 
Enclosed find fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the woods at night, autoing, and hundreds of other 

$2.00 for which ways. A lamp of this kind is absolutely essential in any sportsman’s kit. 
to jones a ee This lamp, handsomely nickel-plated, would set you backa dollar and a 
Stream for one year to half at your dealer’s, but by a special arrang t we can offer you 
one—with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total 

value $3.00)—for $2.00. 


Address So send in the coupon today and commence your subscription with the big 
Micatekoter<arsetaan Ciciiinas- aaimber. 
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GENUINE MACKINAW COATS $2.95 


Mackinaw is the ideal cold weather material. It is light, warm, practically waterproof and while 
specially suitable for sportsmen’s garments makes a serviceable coat for all outdoor purposes. 


ae pr $7.50 


he weight in wool is Assorted plaids, includ- The highest quality 32- 
g ‘ : a } 
alone worth the price ing Green and _ Black, ounce material, every 
asked. A lack of an as- Brown and Black and thread from long fleece 
sortment of colors—most Gray and Black. All “live” wool. Tailor cut 
of them are seal brown— wool, | full shawl collars, and finished. Formerly 
. self faced, large pockets sriced at $9.00 to $12.00 
is the reason for this low and bel I Oe fi ; 
rice, as closing out ; pnts but now $7.50, for the as- 
ace Tagg a hag re Reduced from up to $7.50 sortment in colors is 
surplus .~é 1s cong because all sizes cannot be broken. Plain Tan, Brown 

important than making a had in all colors. Give first . Slack ik end 3 
profit Quantity limited and second choice when order- and Black, Red and om 
in ante tae akan Whee ing. Men's and Women's (36 and Gray Plaid. State 
For men or women. Sizes to 46) $5.00. Youth's and first and second choice. 
34 to 46 chest. Misses’ (28 to 34) $4.00. Sizes 36 to 46 chest. 





























Order direct from this advertisement. State chest measurements. Free deliveryin U.S. Money back if not satisfied 


New York: Sporting Goods Cb., 15 and 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 











CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine In- 
dian tanned Moose 
hide. Ornamented 
with beads or Porcu- 
pine quills. A long 


Price postpaid $1.25 gs wearing, serviceable, 
A NEW GOLD BEAD SIGHT. Beads are of SOLID “GOLD” 


alloy nearly as hard as steel with perfect color and polish. fg . 5 comfortable Mocca- 


The “Spark Point’’ of this sight shows at CENTER OF BEAD . 
—DISTINCT AND ROUND. sin. 


BRACED Blade of Sight extends into the bead, giving it a oy d . % ee 
STEEL CENTER BRAZED IN, so_ bead cannot be knocked off. 7 eee ae, he '--62 
Made for every arm having movable sight. “ . ad to 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. _ Send for new Matas) Misses’ * Ito 2-- 1.00 
24-page catalog “‘S’’ of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms” FREE. Child’s “ 7Z7tol@-- .75 

D. W. KING, ; . Y 
KING, Box 399, Denv er, Colo., U. S. A. Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof Mucklucks, 


knee length, all sizes, $4.00. 


“IT DOES THE TRICK“ Send 2c. in Stamps for our New 1Bustrated ¢ ‘atalogue 

‘The Infallible Single Trigger fits all ee inne 

double guns, old or new. Makes Alaska and the North West. 

the ey “KING OF ALL Shot 

Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 
« We Do Expert REPAIRING. I 

Lancaster Arms Co.,Luncaster,Pa First Avenue Seattle, W 
































It would be a Great Advantage for you to be able to foreteil the 
weather accurately 24 hours in advance. How many times have 
you been caught unprepared by a bad storm? An 


S & M Tycos House Barometer 


gives you a dependable weather bureau right in your own home. Constructed with 
scientific exactness and of highest quality throughout, it is a valuable ornament to 
any room or office; a most acceptable gift S 4M Tycos House Barometer No. 2202 has open enamel 
dial and visible works, encased in brass 


S & M Tycos Weather Instruments are sold by the better class Opticians, Scientific Instrument 
Dealers, etc. Go to your dealer first. If he does not have S 4 M Tycos House Barometers 
(like illustration) or will not order for you, send us his name and address with $8.00 and,we will 
send you one. When ordering give No. 2202. Other styles described in our ** Barometer 
Book Y-32"" mailed on request. ; 

Manufactured by Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng., Division of Taylor Instrument 
Compani Roch » N. ¥.—Mak of Scientific Instruments to the U 3.,. British, 

Japanese, Canadian, Indian, Australian, aud other governments. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





























Uncle Sam and You— 


Brother Sportsman 


@ Nobody ever told Bill Smith that his Uncle Sam was 
interested in him as a hunter... a strong believer in 
hunting. 

@ Nobody ever told him that the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey connected with the Department of 
Agriculture was looking after Ais interests. 

@ Nobody ever told him the best men in the Bureau 
were brother sportsmen who became naturalists and 
entered the Government service through their enthusi- 
asm for hunting. 

q When he got hot under the collar, because he thought 
his Uncle Samuel was not giving him a square deal, he 
found no lack of sympathy on the street corner and 
in the newspapers. 

q So there has been trouble. 

@ Edward Cave went to Washington for Bill Smith— 
and the rest of the sportsmen who could not under- 
stand what Uncle Sam was up to. 

@ Read Mr. Cave’s articles, beginning in Recreation 
for November. They will explain everything. 


RECREATION the widely known and reliable “been there” sportsman’s magazine 
of America is always full of fun, excitement and adventure, terse, practical 
articles, breezy yarns, special “been there’’ stories, high grade fiction, authoritative 
feature articles, useful hints, informative news of the outdoor field, tips on where 
to go, descriptions of new and timely equipment, letters from everywhere. It is 
always splendidly illustrated with extraordinary photo-pictures. RECREATION 
is the one outdoor magazine above all for which you should 
subscribe. The regular subscription price is $1.50 a year, but— 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


as a new subscriber to get a whole year’s RECREATION including Edward Cave’s articles on 
‘Uncle Sam and You—Brother Sportsman,’’ and the 1915 Game Laws, for only ONE DOLLAR. 
We willsend to any address in the U.S. the October RECREATION containing all the 1915 Game 
Laws, the November number beginning Mr. Cave’s s ial articles, and enter your subscription 
for RECREATION for ten months beginning with December, 1915, upon receipt of one dollar. 
Send your dollar bill at our risk. If after reading the first three numbers of R. ATION you 
are not satisfied back will come your dollar when asked for. 

















USE THIS COUPON 











Publishers, Recreation, 2 West 33rd Street, New York. 

For the enclosed $1.00 enter my subscription for Recreation for ten months, 
beginning with the December, 1915, issue, and send me a copy of the October 
number, containing the 1915 Game Laws ind the November number beginning 
Mr. Cave’s special articles, specially offered to me as a new subscriber. 


Address 
Add 40 cents for Canada. 60 cents for foreign. 
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The Leading Single 
Barrel Trap Gun 
of the World 


Manufactured by W. & C.SCOTT & SONS 
(England) 
Mr. H. Powers, of Atlantic 
City, won 
FIRST HONORS 
with a Scott single barrel gun 


at the 1915 
Westy Hogan Shoot 


at Atlantic City, winning 
against 224 entries. 


American Agents 


The H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY 
Complete Line of Sporting Goods 
314 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Write for Scott Catalog of single and 
double barrel guns and list of slightly 
shop worn guns at great reductions, 
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With This 
EW MACHINE 


Makes big profit ri 
at the start. Many $3, 
ear and poten. = — too. 


ou need _n gupecsenee We 
teach you FREE one simple 
lesson. Start right at home. Anywhere, every- 
where there’s plenty of money and big cash profits 
waiting for ambitious men. 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business of your own. Requires little capital and 
ws fast into a real factory—a real manufacturer. 
oe a Tire Repair Shop with Haywood 
Let the money roll in. Auto tires need 
-—- ® constantly. There is your profit. Owners 
eager to give you their business. It means a saving 
of money to them, big cash re- 
turns for you. 


‘ For This FREE Book 
A valuable guide to 1 yy euaseasease 
to details, “How tog” HAYWOOD TIRE & 
ow. / 
succeed. PMENT 
Tells all showk your Pd eee os. 
opportunity. Shows @¢ 
ages: ney yt the woes on can a 
he big pro 
this new field. Write for it today. @ roo me your 
A_ post card will do. % your e book as you promised to 
do. This of course does not 
# obligate me in any way. 


1002 Capitol Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
1002 CAPITOL AVE. 

- UNDA 





Wild Brook Trout Eggs 


from 


Orchard Lake, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


The product of healthy, mature wild trout raised under natural 
conditions, 
trout eggs to offer this season,—particularly suitable for hatch- 
eries desiring to infuse new blood in their product. 


C. E. KNEELAND, Sec., Orchard Lake Club, 19 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE 


Two fine mounted moose heads of the very highest 
‘class. Spread of horns 54 and 50 inches across at their 
widest part, 22 and 18 points, extra heavy, symmetrical 
alms and good points. Just mountea by myself; winter 
Killed. I will promptly ship on approval prepaid to 
examine at my risk of acceptance and expense. 

EDWIN DIXON 
Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 


Main Street - - - Unionville, Ontario 











FOR SALE— 


Record Osborni Caribou. Spread 55 inches, beam 
544 inches, 37 points. Write for further particulars. 


Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
311 Broadway New York City 


You Can Tan Your Own Skins and Furs 


With my up-to-date formulas and time and labor-saving 
methods, you can make first-class rugs or robes with 
mounted heads, open mouth finish, showing tongue and 
teeth if desired. With my methods anyone can be suc- 
cessful at this money-making work from the first at- 
tempt. Failure is impossible. Complete formulas and 
instructions only $3.00 postpaid. Duty free. 


EDWIN DIXON Taxidermist © UNIONVILLE, ONT. 














We will have several hundred thousand eyed wild | 


Address | 








For Hunters, 
Trappers,Fishermen 
Sportsmen 


Below we list books published by 
A. R. Harding, any or all of which 
would be valuable to any out-door 
man. The prices quoted after each 
book include postage, so that there are 
no additional charges. 


Mink Trapping, 190 60c Rur Farming, 266 
pages, cloth pages, cloth 
Fox bay = 3 200 Science of Trapping, 
cloth 60¢ 245 pages, cloth - - - 60c 
Steel ang 333 9 
pages, cloth 60 —— my 4 
— 277 60¢ Wolf and Coyote Trap- 60c 
» ping, 252 pages, cloth 
Deadfalls and Snares, 60c c a i a 
232 pages, cloth - - - 2 “= 74 Fo 4 —_ 60c 
Land Cruising and 


Prospecting, 200 60c Science of Fishing, 
pages, cloth - - - - 258 pages, cloth - - - 


Special Offer: 


1 year’s sub. to Field & Stream. >. 50 
Choice of any book listed above... .60 


$2.10 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
331 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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F you knew Nature, you would 
get more pleasures from you 
Hunting and Fishing Trips. 


There are a thousand and one interesting facts 
about the smallest living things—the manner in 
which the many different animals, the birds, the 
fishes, the smallest insects, etc., etc., exist—the way 
in which they care for their young, their habits, 
their pec uliarities—is truthfully known by but few 
people, who have made a life study of this most 
interesting subject. 


It is possible to get this complete knowledge 
in no other form than in 


The New 
Nature Library 


6000 illustrations 


The Nature Library was formerly published in seventeen volumes—it sold for $68.00 in the cheapest 
binding. At this price thousands of sets were sold. We have now published the edition in eight volumes 
instead of seventeen. It has been printed from the same plates on a thin bible paper. Not a page, an 
illustration, a color plate—not even a letter has been sacrificed in making this great change. 











8000 text pages 430 full page color plates 


As the expensive cost of book making is in the binding, we are able to offer you the complete work 
for less than half the original prices. It is sent for your approval—but you must be prompt. 


THE BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS 
Bird Neighbors by Neltje Blanchan 





Game Birds by Nelitje Blanchan 
Bird Homes by A. Radclytfe Dugmore 
Butterflies by Dr. W. J. Holland 
Moths by Dr. W. J. menand 

Trees by Julia E. R 

Frogs by tery c. Dlokereca 
insects by Dr. L. O. Howard 
Spiders by John Henry Comstock 
Grasses by Mary Evans Francis 
Wiid Flowers by Neltje ag 


r. 


ET the Half Price While 
You Can—Send the Cou- 
pon To-day. 


Send the coupon. It brings the whole set, all charges prepaid, 
on approval, to be returned at our expense if it does not open 
new treasures to your mind, new joys to your heart. They 
show the way to enjoy outdoors in its largest and its smallest 


phases—in its biggest view and its smallest living thing. 
When you think how fast the original edition at $68 was sold 
—you can realize that this present edition of the same value 
and at less than half the price will not last long. Send the 
coupon for your eight volumes on approval to-day. 


Mosses and Lichens by Nina Marshall 

Animals by Witmer Stone Hy Wiitiam Everett Cram 
Mushrooms by Nina Marshal 

Shells by Julia E. Rogers 

Reptiles by Raymond L. Ditm 

Fishes by David Starr borden “ond Barton W. Evermann 











The New Nature Library is as necessary to every Sports- 


man as his Rod and Gun 


Mail the coupon today, it brings the set on approval 
meme ee 
Doubleday, Page & Company, 

a? City, 








Gentlemen: 

Please send ma on ten days’ approval, the NEW NATURE LIBRARY 
in eight attractive volumes, bound in oloth, decorated in gold . 
(8,000 text pages, 6,000 illustrations, 430 wonderful color 

plates). 

If they are satisfactory, I will pay $2.00 a month 

until $29.50 has been paid—otherwise I will re- 

turn them at your expense. Please send to the 

following address: 
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GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70°, 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 


S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Twin Screws. 10,518 tons displacement. 
Submarine signals; wireless telegraph. 
Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passen- 
gers at the dock in Bermuda without trans- 
fer by tender. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Gaudaloupe, Dominica, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, 
New York 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada 8. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


























When You Go Ducking 


Right from the time you tumble out of bed to the time 
you've es untangling the leads and putting out 
n again at night when you come 


es Rock in thodecs eure dee cane, Supeeed on 


EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


A compact electric light that you can carry in your 

9 or keep in your kit. It's wind and water 
it won't scare the game; it won't start fires— 

ope | honest light that's made for service and is 

guaranteed to give it. 

Among the 75 styles from 75¢ to $7.50 

there's one you ‘Il just oar want. No. 2632, 


illustr kel ight, 1'¢ x 84, 
$1.73 in United Stuen, $1.95 0 Conada, 
Look for nw special del in dealer's windows 


October Ist—9th, and write for interesting, ill 
trated catalogue No. 57, a = 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
Long Island City New York 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 








Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George- 
town, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting for deer, 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and snipe in this 
part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and 
salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake ex- 
cellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most 
exciting deer hunting with weil trained horses and 
hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation | Bnd overlooking 
the water and bungalows which use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 





A HOME FOR SPORTSMEN AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 


Do you wish to secure temporary or permanent private 
quarters, for the winter season, in a furnished cottage, 
home of your own, or monthly rates, in a Sportsmen’s 
Hotel, at a reasonable cost, at the best fishing location in 
the State of Florida? We have the nearest location to 
the best fishing grounds for salt water fishing for game 
fish, and the fresh water large-mouth Black Bass, and 
the nearest railway location to the best Florida hunting 
grounds for Quail, Wild Turkey, Wild Hogs, Bob-Cats, 
Red Deer, Black Bear and the large Florida Black Fox 
Squirrel. 

If you would like to locate in such a Sportsman’s 
Paradise, send 4c in postage to 


B. W. MULFORD, Salerno, Florida 
Write for particulars, and he will answer your letter 
and give you full information. 
Do not delay, but write him at once. 





Best Duck and Goose Shooting 


In the South is found here at Seagull, Carrituck County, 
North Carolina. Season opens Nov. Ist. Miles and miles 
of marsh. The kind of point and pond shooting you have 
always wished for. Live decoys. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions and good food. Write for full information and 
rates, 
L. R. WHITE, Jr., Prop. 

Sportsman Home - - . Seagull, North Carolina 





Good Duck Hunting in Comfort 


I guarantee to give good duck shooting. Rates 
according to the shooting. Write for informa- 


tion to 
B. HAST 


529 FRONT STREET GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
or 126 Calhoun Street, Charleston, S. C. 


FINEST OF HUNTING 


FOR DUCKS, DEER, TURKEY, 
PARTRIDGES, SNIPE, FOXES 


and other small game is to be had on my hunting 
preserve of nearly five thousand acres located on 
Waccamaw Neck, one of the finest spots along the 
Atlantic Coast. Will supply guides, teams, duck 
boats, bird dogs—in fact, everything except guns 
and ammunition. Hot and cold running water and 
food of the very best. Boat communication with 
Georgetown, 12 miles away. Can accommodate 
- but a limited number, so write early and make ar- 
rangements. 
RALPH NESBITT 

Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice Accommodations for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Best chef south of Potomac. 
Terms $3.00 per day, $75.00 per month 
GEN’L FRANK A. BOND BUIES, N. C. 





CECIL R. PHILLIPS, HUNTER & GUIDE 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Open Hunting Season (Florida) November Twentieth, 
Closes March Tenth. Quail, snipe, ducks, turkey, deer, 
bear, hogs, bob-cats. Edward McLean of Washington, 
D. C., hunts with Phillips. Poinciana, Breakers, 
Sportsmen, Palm Beach, use Phillips, the Guide. 
Write H. E. Bemis, Palm Beach, for full particulars. Write 
President, Farmers Bank, Trust Co., West Palm Beach. 


Splendid Duck Shooting 2X FAMOUS 


Down here we can show you some right fine shooting 
for canvasback, redhead, mallard, teal, widgeon and ruddy- 
ducks, and geese, on the waters of Back Bay, famous for 
so many years as one of America’s greatest ' shooting 
waters. Write now and make reservations. 


GEORGE W. WHITEHURST 
R. F. D. No. 1, Bo Virginia Beach, Va. 


x 11 
Wild celery and other duck foods shipped to all parts of America 











Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 
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FOR BEST FISHING 


The Rolston Hotel, Coden, Alabama, situated on 


the gulf coast. Finest tarpon, Spanish mackerel, 
red fish and trout fishing. Expert guides with 
motor boats and skiffs. Ample accommodations. 
Cuisine unsurpassed. Write for folders, 


J. E. ROLSTON, Manager 


JIM POND CAMPS 


EUSTIS, MAINE 


Best of deer, bear and bird hunting. A new 
territory. Only few hunters taken. Good 
accommodations. 


GREEN BROTHERS 
ECHO LODGE 


A new Sporting and Recreation Camp, in a _ wild, 
UNEXPLOITED, unhunted, unfished game country. Good 
automobile roads to camp, long distance go ee also 
telegraphic communication. Positively best of Salmon and 
Trout Fishing, fine Fall hunting, plenty of game. Access 
to many game lakes and streams. A Camp for Comfort 
and Sport in a new country. Address 


F. A. SEIDLER 
Topsfield Maine 


Washington County 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Sportsmen, if you are interested in big game hunting 
send for our free illustrated booklet, which fully describes 
our six hunting camps in Northern New Brunswick. 
you want a real birch-bark horn, the kind that we use for 
calling moose, send us fifty cents and we will send you 
one by mail prepaid. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps 
Imhoff, Gloucester Co., N. B., Canada 


MOOSE HUNTING 


I will ae show you good heads in the finest 
moose country America, readily accessible by boat 
and railroad. Termes $6.00 per day. Season opens Oct. 
15th. License $50.00 for non-residents. 

Two comfortable camps on Pine River and Big Wallow, 
back of Port Arthur, Ontario, 


J. W. SUTHERLAND, Hymers, Ont. 
Reference: Wm. H. McBryan, Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


on the famous Southwest Miramichi River. At- 
lantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ Canoe Trip. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting. 
MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Sparkle, New Brunswick 
Telegraph Address, Bristol, N. B. 




















Canada | 


WHY GO TO MAINE AND VIRGINIA FOR THE 
HUNTING SEASON 
when NESTLEDOWN INN, 69 miles from New York, located in the 
pines, can give you the same results? The hunting is unsurpassed. 
There is an abundance of Duck, Quail, Partridge, Pheasants, Squir- 
rel, Rabbits and Foxes, beginning in October and lasting to the 
end of the season. Open fires, comfortable beds, bountiful table. 
Guides and dogs furnished. Terms $3.00 per day. Send for booklet. 
Phone, 17 W. Manorville 


L. THOMSON, Prop., F P.O. Box 3 35, Manorville, Long I: Island 


DUCK SHOOTERS TAKE NOTICE 


We have good accommodations. To save early rising 
and that early and cold, long ride from hotel or boarding 
place in the morning we live aboard an auxiliary sloop 
with a cozy well heated cabin anchored near feeding 
ground, We shoot from points out of ducking boats the 
most comfortable way. Tee will loose fewer days of 
gunning on account of wind and weather point shooting 
than other way of shooting. Write for dates preferred. 


ERNEST P. HULSE East Moriches, L. 1. 


The Wild Fowl Are Calling You 


It’s time to oil up the old guns and make preparations to get 
away for that long-looked-forward-to duck shooting trip. Down on 
the femous Shinnecock Bay, the greatest feeding ground for ducks 

and geese within a radius of many miles of New York City, you 
will find the sort of sport you have dreamed about combined with 
first-class accommodations and excellent food. Your choice of 
point or battery. Very complete equipment. Advance engagements 
necessary to avoid disappointment. For open dates and rates write to 


HARRY WELLS Telephone 54 Good Ground, L. I. 
“Duck Shooters Read” 


Go shooting where ducks are plentiful, in the large body 
of water called The Great South Bay, famous fishing and 
duck shooting grounds. have one of the finest equip- 
ments in the waters, large double battery and 1,000 Decoys 
to shoot from. Excellent accommodations aboard the 
yacht “‘Alais.” Write or phone. 


CAPT. THEO. BLAND 
Phone 516 W. BAYSHORE, N. Y. 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. 

Telephone 1M Eastport 


AL. SCHWEBKE, Propri 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod 














etor 

and Gun Club) 

Cream of Duck Shooting 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

I furnish decoys, boats, meals and sleeping 

quarters on launch, price $10 per day. 


Address A. Lambert 


520 Front Street Georgetown, Ss. Cc. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Punting i= ie Camper and Angler 
deal Canoe Trips 

@ The Country peer by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 

@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 











- 
Uganda Railway 
Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


= 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 
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The Master Timepiece 
Now Direct For Only Month 


HE Superb Burlington 
Watch —adjusted to positions, 
adjusted to temperature and 
adjusted to isochronism—now at the direct rock- 
bottom price — the same price that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay—and in order to en- 
courage everybody to secure this watch at once, 
pay this rock-bottom price, 













either for cash or $2.50 a xy 
month on this great special sd in te 


offer. Wesend the watch on 
approval, prepaid. You risk abso- 
lutely nothing—you pay nothing, 
not one cent, unless you want 
this exceptional offer after 
seeing and _ thoroughly 
inspecting the watch, 


gold strata 

case in any 

colors of 
enam 


you. 


All yours to choose 
from on this offer. 
Get catalog and see 
Block and Ribbon 
Monograms — Dia- 
mond Set—Lodge— 
French Art—Dragon. 


Watch 
Secrets Burlington Watch Co. 


° ° @ 

Explained in Our Book! 19th Street and Marshall Blvd. 
Learn the inside facts about watch @& Dept. B172 Chicago, IIL. 
prices and the many superior ¢ Please send me(without obli- 
points of the Burlington over @ Co ype eee ). in Full exe 
— th priced ae Just ? planation of your cash or $2. 

se e@ coupon or aie Tr or th ff. he 1 

a postal. Don’t delay—write 4 Watches. tee on the Bur ngton 
—get this offer whileitlasts. ° 


Burlington J Name. 
Watch Co. é 


19th St. and i ri Address. 
Bivd., Dept, Bl ¢ 
Chicago, Senste J © 
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TRAINING THE HOUND 


A Practical Treatise on the Training of 








| ge 


Yr P om «7 be /, / 
Uy i Vn We a 32. Bly dye Y VAT & y 7," 


Foxhounds, Beagles and Coon Dogs 
A SYSTEM of training is thoroughly 


explained that is simple and effective, 
and anyone who carries out the in- 
structions can develop a foxhound, a beagle 
or a coon dog to the highest state of use- 
fulness or organize a pack in which each 
hound will work independently and at 
the same time harmoniously with the others. 
The book contains 224 pages, is clearly 
printed, nicely bound and handsomely illus- 
trated with bloodhounds, various types of 
Erglish and American foxhounds, beagles 
and cross-bred dogs for ‘possum and coon 
hunting. 
Price in heavy paper cover, $1; cloth, $1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
1 Yr. Sub. to Field and Stream, $1.50) BOTH for 
Training the Hound (paper cre au | $1 75 
$2.50 ° 
FIELD AND STREAM, 33) Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 











Every true American 
believes in a proper 


National Defense 
But: 


Merely believing is not sufficient— 
Action is essential to success— 
Every one must do his part— 

DO YOURS TO-DAY— 


The National Security League 
is conducting a Nation-wide Cam- 
paign for Adequate National De- 
fense and solicits the co-operation 
of every true citizen. 





You can help if you will 
Write for information to 


National Headquarters 
31 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
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Porto Rico | 


The Ideal 
16 Day Cruise 


nooo 





fora winter's outing than 

this Island of Enchant- i 
ment—unique in the tradi- ] 
tions and atmosphere of | ona , 
four centuries of Spanish /} 
rule. It has a climate softer [| 
and more delightful than 
that’ of the Riviera or 
Southern California — a 
charm which few can resist. 


°94.2 


Which covers every expense for the entire cruise 


(i= is no lovelier spot 


Big steamers “Carolina,” “Brazos,” and others are especially designed and 
luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. You make the steamer your 
hotel during the entire trip from New York to and around the island, touch- 
ing at principal ports and returning again to New York. A sailing every 
Saturday at noon. 


Write for this beautifully illustrated free booklet, “Porto Rico Cruise,” 
which tells in a most absorbing way the pleasures of this voyage. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it to 
Cruising Department Sent 
* . 1 1 Broadwa Fyte ice 
P orto Rico Line New York ai 1 Brosdway. 


We can also plan your trip to include Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Florida, Texas and other resorts of fee hook "Ponto Rico 


AGW THE _AMERICAN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. 
WASHINGTON, 1306 F St.,.N.W. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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addresses unless otherwise specified 


More Magazines for Less Money 


If You Act Before 
Nowvember 10th 


This Is Positively the Last Time These Clubs Will Be Offered 


Present and old subscribers should extend or renew their subscriptions before these low prices 
are withdrawn. The magazines in any club may go to one or different 








Field and Stream...$1.50 
Review of Reviews. 3.00 
Collier’s Weekly... 2.50 





Publishers’ Price, $7.00 


Delineator ......... .50 
Everybody’s ....... 1.50 


To one address 


Publishers’ Price, $4.50 





Field and Stream.. * | 


Woman’s Home 
Companion....... 1.50 
To one address 


Publishers’ Price, $4.50 





Field and Stream.. .$1.50 
Illustrated World.. 1.50 


(Formerly Technical 
World 


Field and Stream.. = 50 
po i“ 


Publishers’ Price $3.00 


Metropolitan ...... 1.50 
Pictorial Review... 1.50 





Field and Stream.. .$1. z 


Publishers’ Price, $4.50 


Field and Stream.. * 50 
Little Folks........ 1.00 





Publishers’ Price, $2.50 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$4.40 


You save $2.60 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$3.15 


ur Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$3.15 


You save $1.35 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$2.15 


You save 85 Cents 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$2.75 


You save $1.75 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$1.90 


Field and Stream.. .$1.5 
Everybody’s ...... A. rr 
MicCiare'’s: .... 6... 1.00 





Publishers’ Price, $4.00 


Physical Culture... 1.50 





Field and Stream.. .$1.50 
Publishers’ Price, cat 


Scribner’s ... 3.00 
Field and Stream.. 1.50 





World’s Work.. - : ae 


Publishers’ Price, $7.50 


Field and Stream.. ba 50 
McBride’s Mag.... 3.00 
Metropolitan ...... 1.50 





Publishers’ Price, $6.00 


_.... Rae 3.00 
World’s Work..... 3.00 





Field and Stream.. ‘i. z 


Publishers’ Price, $7.50 


Boys’ Magazine.... 1.00 





Publishers’ Price, $2.50 


Our Price 


Until Nov. 10th 


$3.40 


You save 60 Cents 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$2.15 


You save 85 Cents 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$5.15 
You save $2.35 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$4.30 
You save $1.70 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$9.65 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$1.90 


You save 60 Cents 


Field and Stream.. .$1. +} 


You save 60 Cents 








SEND YOU ORDER TODAY! 


We will be pleased to send you our bargain catalog containing over a 
thousand special money-saving offers—free on request 


GRUMIAUX 


NEWS AND SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
178 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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GRAND PRIX 


The Highest of Honors 
**For MODERN Firearms and Ammunition’’ 
Awarded to 


Remade 
on 
JURY of Experts, making their 
final decision at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 
awarded the official Grand Prize “‘ For 
MODERN Firearms and Ammunition” 
to the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company. 
This official recognition of firearms and am- 
munition prestige as it is today merely con- 
firms the verdict already given by 80,000 live 
sporting goods deal | vody of alert 
sportsmen who demand the practical developments of 
the hour. 


Among all the a r nts and improvements of 
he day in the fir field, Rem- 


lers and 


on-U MC products star 
rominent among these 
> Remington-UMC Soli 
iting and Autolo< 

» th verte 1 St 


prac 


country 


[SPORTSMENS | 


4 


| PIREARMS & 
LAMAUNITION 


But—the secur- 
est and most 
treasured of all 
Remington- 
UMC honors is 
found in the 
place which this 
sign of Sports- 
men’s Headquar- 
ters occupies in 
the minds and 
hearts of the 
Sportsmen of the 
World. 


Remington 
Arms-Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co, 
Woolworth Bidg., 233 B’way 
New York City 
Windsor, Ont., London, Eng. 


























CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 

















Williams 


is Ammunition 
Shooting and Shaving 


Good soap is to shaving what good 

shells are to shooting. You select your 

== shells with exacting care. How about 

your devin soap? The Kit that includes 


9H A Ide ED r lop 
A, Y if lt lams Shoving Stick 
carries comfort into camp. Its moisture-proof container, its 
firm, metal finger grip and its quick-acting, refreshing lather 


instantly appeal to all hunters after shaving comfort. 


Four other forms of the same good quality: Williams’ Shaving Stick in hinged-top, nickeled box, 
Williams’ Shaving Powder, Williams’ Shaving Cream and Williams’ Liquid Shaving Soap. 


A sample of any kind sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Address: The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 











